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Kansas Grows the Best 
“Wheat in the World 
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“RED STAR” 
RED STAR MILLING CO. wile all tami 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


R. S. HURD, PresipENT 












but a 1928 style 
flour. 
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Every time the baker works with irregular doughs his 
‘labor costs go up. Investigation shows that many shops 
of the average three oven size can save 371/2c. per barrel 


of flour in labor costs by using only uniform doughs 
from uniform flour. 


The uniformity of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours can add a 
good item to the baker’s profit by cutting out this labor 
waste. And this is only one of the savings—this same 
uniformity of Pillsbury’s enables the baker to cut costs 
at every step in the production of bread. : 
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Pe re a Se rT 


Hundreds of Good Bakers Use. . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IARABEES 


Dest 
op 


lour Jobbing 






To what extent would flour be profitable in my 
territory ? 


meni mcrae SRE Ly eee ae ee . 
2 RT EL 2 A OE EE OY ORR RoR ee eo 


Much depends on the special conditions of the ter- 
ritory. A certain amount always will pay well. 
Further, it is wise to sell such a brand as “Larabee’s 
Best” that enjoys a large amount of free “word of 
mouth” advertising from satisfied customers. 


2 RR NOES ES NE oa RE ROT RENE OP NOOR 
Se SO SO A FN TER 


(hie 


LARABEE FLour MILLs ComMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chicago Office: 


C R E A M # O A } Chicago, Illinois 
v | 


815 


Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co. 
807 North Michigan Ave. 
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Undisputed Chacts 


It is easier to maintain efficient production sched- 
ules with a good flour than a poor, cheap one. 


It is easier to sell the product of the better flour. 


It is easier to secure profits from the resulting 
larger volume of business. 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OrFices: 309 Dwicut BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CaBLE AppREss: “MoNARCO” 


CAPACITY NOW 5,500 BARRELS PER DAY 
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1926 1927 
1,750,000 Bushels 1,000,000 Bushels ———>> 


What's A Million This is one of the Com- 
Bushels More Or fe pmagl pe 


cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 

t eSS To y our bushels or a total of 
* 2,750,000 bushels. It is 

one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 


J UST THIS! apolis. 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 








Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 


And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


COMMANDER 


Commander MILLING 


COMPANY 


Fk] our Minneapolis 








SENERAL OFFICES 
EAPOLIS MINNESO™ 7 
'S..5. PAT. OFF. 
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Es |MERICAN EAGLE” never has 
Yas, been “just a good flour.” It is 
pre-eminently good. 








CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. | Law 
S alina + ~~ Kansas ond Chips Food 


| Made in Kansas 


ENE ue 520 











Pes, sew 
Tredemerk " Registered 
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“She 
Shortest 
of Short 
Patents” 


CONSIDER... 
THE BRAND... 


The Kelly Mills offer. . . a brand 
that has been known as one of 
Kansas’ finest for fifty years,—a 
brand that has always sold slightly 
over other short patents in all 
markets. 


Dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
PRESIDENT 


Grain Storage Capacity, 
ss 1,000,000 Bushels 


, vom wee! 
MILLING 
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Topsall 


A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 


The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
won nation-wide recognition 


Always Dependable 


Chicago Branch Office: Ww 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. New York Branch Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 411 Produce Exchange 





Minneapolis Milling Co. 


B. B. Suerrretp, President * e 
W. H. S , Vice President M li M 
M. L. Lemus, Vier Wiese od Manager Inneap O S, Inn. 


“~ 
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The NORDYKE LINE 


OF PACKERS 





Flour Packer 


Bran and Feed Packer 





These Packers are designed to operate easily, rapidly and ac- 
curately. In general they may be termed the embodiment of 
simplicity. The most careful attention has been given to de- 
tails. The result is a sturdy, reliable machine, strong enough 
to resist the inevitable strain of continual use. Write for bul- 


letin giving further details. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1110 Healey Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Blidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 574-576 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 1321 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas, 1515 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., 525-26-27 Symes Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bldg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mich., 406 Consumers Power Co. Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 


Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
New Orleans, La., 1124 and 1140 Canal Bank Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon, 505-506 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., 905 Electric Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bldg. 

San Francisco, CaHf., 741-751 Rialto Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bldg. 
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Reflect Quality 
Contents 
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- THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO.,, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 
eat <) 


AT THE GATEWAY TO THE WORLD’S PREMIER WHEATFIELD 
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Bay STATE Mine Co. 
WINONA. MINN. 


LS 











A 









(po. ‘There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 








“Madelia’s Superlative” 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 


SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Dost Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 








aE ae, Minn. NORTH LAND MILLING CO. 








ee Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 











Tue HiGcHeEst Pricep FLour iN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midag. 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. mmvearous 
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A Quality Flour 
for Every Need 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 


Standard Patent 


PURE SILVER RYE FLOURS 


Very Fancy Clear Pure and Blended 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


All Granulations 


RYE GRAHAM 


WHEAT GRAHAM 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Loam Packed 
BEST ON. RECORD 
FLOUR 





FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FLOUR 


TEMPE MILLING co . 


MINNEAPOLIS. NEAPOLIS. MINN. 

















FOUR 
GoodBread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 













Du.LutTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE oF DULUTH 
Du.utH RELIABLE 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Date <i . 
of f - 
>) 


BIG 


DIAMOND 
FLOUR 


BYVERLASTINGLY GOOD 


FIG DAMOND MILLS CO. SSY(ee 


offices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















“Venus fii 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Duluth Universal Milling Co. 











Durum Wheat Semolina 





Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


















Excelsior Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


High Grade Spring Wheat Flours 
and Fancy Semolinas 











CHRISTIAN MILLS 
Datchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 


250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 





GREENLEAF 


*““A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











‘ s« 
 . 2s ee eee ee CT 2 = 
~ 232 08 i 
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- QUALITY. FLOURS- 











Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 















RED WING 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 





RED WING, MINN, @ 


RED WING * 
SPECIAL 
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OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 






Gorner Stone 


occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 
Minnesota flours are held. 






We are proud that patrons say, ‘“Always Dependable.”’ 


"a ieaeedete adda LA GRANGE MILLS 
Sor their particular product. RED WING MINNESOTA 














Established 1886 


OW i-Meactivet bast 
that others — 
strive to reach 


Witte Swan Flour 


eianide up under punishment 


Mother Hubbard 


The flour of supreme satisfaction 


Worth the difference 


HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


have a reputation 
for quality— 


Mankato, Minn. 








] hree Repeaters— 
h de th | KOMO 
eee, if PACEMAKER and 
fl SEAL OF AMERICA 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co. i | Each a peer in its class, so why look further? 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. wll 
. LAWRENCE, President m 
eee | SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 
ad} SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
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“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
FAIRY BOW 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST HIGH GLUTEN 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 





HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 


SEMOLINALY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 


MINNESOTA 





yy (J5e 


GOLDRI 


FLOUR 


Goodhue Mill Co. 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Paten' PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 











NORTHFIELD MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“PETER PAN” and ‘““NORTHOTA”’ 


Quality Patents 


J. Lurs C1sNEROS, Havana, Cuban Agent 








ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 


(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 








‘Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 





“Golden Loaf” m™#'s 00: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 











Red River Milling Company 


“ ” “ ” 
CERES Montana and North Dakota Wheat No.Al 
igh) ety used exclusively mip < Seay 
oe Sent Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Sone Sane 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
“New Gold” Branas “Marquis” 


Correspondence Solicited 
MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 





Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsett Miiune Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 











“CREMO”’ Just the 


cream of hard wheat. 


caccse MILLING COMPANY 


ROOKSTON, MINN. 














MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 











Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Reliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER OO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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%: LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING <5} 





Your strongest selling argument: 
Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 


That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 


Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


REX a FLOUR 





Tested at the mill — 
for uniform baking 








Miner 2 
coors | Aoeinson 


Hobson, Montana 


(Mm THE FAMOUS JUDITH BASIN 


OR strength and gluten quality Montana spring 

wheats are unsurpassed, and the Judith Basin, 
where our mill is situated, grows the best of these 
wheats. To fill the increasing demand for our 
strong bread flour, we have been obliged to treble 
the capacity of our mill. Quality and uniformity 
will, as heretofore, be synonymous with our brands. 


Yudith Milling Company 








Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 











CASCADE MILLING AND ELEVATOR CO. 


Shippers of Wheat ‘ , > ASC ADE’ 4 Cascade, Montana 
Daily Capacity, . Storage Capacity, 
600 Barrels High-Grade Montana Flour 600,000 Bushels 








MONTANA CHIEF Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
STANFORD MILLING CO. HOUTANA 


STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 

















CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


‘Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





THREES At 








Children are the parents of 
tomorrow. Help guard their 
health. Buy Christmas Seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
“HASTINGS” ABC 4th & Sth Editions 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
twces:? 





TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
B i 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 











Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 











We specialize on Manitoba Excello 


Spring Patent under brand 








Particular, pleasing, dynamic printing on Bemis 
Bags displays the miller’s brand to the greatest 
advantage. Bemis-built special printing presses, 
Bemis-made inks and skilled craftsmen make 
Bemis-printed brands distinctively attractive. 





BEMIS BAGS 


Ast a one mond 
& patent for gener 
household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 


Flour and Oatmeal 




















en ‘oRoNTO, CANADA 
BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. . 
JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON 
PAPER BAGS. =TWINE ee ee 
Wi nnipeg Manitoba Grain, Flour and Feed 
GANS : Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 







































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwi.,” Montreal 
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"65 Year's of 
Good Will 


UR FLOURS are milled from the 

famous hard spring wheat of Western 
Canada. They have enjoyed an export rep- 
utation for two generations. It is our con- 
stant aim to sustain that reputation and 
keep adding to it the good will earned by 
energetic, up-to-date service. 


Kemember our Brands: 
CHERRY S PRIDE 


KIN G 
S.J.Cherry & Sons tz 


Mills at TYG Canada 
Sales Offices: TorontoCanada f/ 


Cable Address, “Cherrysons” 

Codes A'B-C: 5 Ed.~ Bentleys-~ 
Western Unione Liebers 
Riverside improved 
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N 
ANNA I | E 
Mills and Western Offices at Al & Millers of High-Grade % 
E Se «|= 

















cakes ioe: Baie. WESTERN CANADIAN 


Catcary, ALTA. SPRING WHEAT 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
FLOUR 










Darry Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotitep Oats anp OaTMEAL 













Highest Quality 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 







Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trapve Buripine 


MONTREAL 



























Cable Address: 'ROBINHOOD”’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B CO 5th Edition 








Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


N MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour GRAI 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 

Cable Address: Grain ta 


“MIpcoP” 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
nes. to hear from you. We make 
por ea a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
guarantee uniform Head Office: 


quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B. ©. 
Ete. 





BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels sae eh aa es seo » 























WESTERN CANADA FLour Mitts Co, Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 































MILLS Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY of 
GODERICH EDMONTON . 

BRANDON VICTORIA Manitoba Hard Whest 


Flours 










Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 





100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 



















New Yorx Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt, St. 





Cable Address: “Laxuron” 









Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 


YH (— ——— A 


— at SI EE I ME 


2 A a EN NE AR ET RO EO Ta 
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MILLS AT 
Mownrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Wiynirec, EpmMontTon anD 

Meniciwwe Har 


Dairy Mitt Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO et Gee eres “hae oe ae 22,750 Barres 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING a Ses! j eo ee 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS a ' Exvevator Capacity 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” % 10,335,000 BusHEts 


Coprs UsED—PRIVATE, ees bal seg week 
ABO 47x & 5rH, WESTERN UNion, 2 W arenouseE Capacity 


RIVERSIDE, Al, : ~ 377,000 Barres 
BENTLEY'S - P ' a ia i 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar Sr. Jonn, QugeBEc, Orrawa, ToronTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 








“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MecNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE WEeEsTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


SALAS SesVsVVeVsVVsVeVSVSesVeseseseseesessSeseesesesesesess 
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Seven Mills Cable 
with Total Daily — - 
Capacity so ang 
22,500 Barrels Canada 


TORONTO MILLS 


Maple Leak Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 
JAMES STEWART A. R. MACDONALD Cc. W. BAND 








resident General Manager Vice-President 
W. C. DUNCAN N. P. LAMBERT 
rt Manager Western Manager 
25 Broadway (Also Exports to Orient) 


New York, U.S. Winnipeg, Man. 








SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN,’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 
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McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. JOHN KENNEDY 


“et NNODINOY NOD NOD NGL NODDY ND.) NNSA: 
Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour < 





EXPORTER 
nd Blends. Our location guarantees : 
ies sian Sates coos CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO ee ge 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA * Royal Bank Building 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford Cable Address: 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B O 5th Edition G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor “Kenoramn’? TORONTO, CANADA 

























Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
‘ P “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. . ality and Service Canadian Hard Sprin 
Quality pring 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
We give special attention to the wants Cable: “CanrLEexco” TORONTO, C ANADA Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 
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High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CompeETITION ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALEs 








CHOICEST ” ee ge” ES es Bo | reas 
CANADIAN [Bea ai cee oe en ee SS = “Victory 
naam srane et eis : “Prairie 
9”? 
on Blossom 
PERFECT “Woodland” 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES fs 
ILLS 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable —— 
OMFLOUR” 
VAN Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Haurrax, QuEsec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
SNA LTA ZN ZEN NW, TS ZAZA ZZ WINWINW. BS ZANTE TAS NVINWY, URW NW, INWINW? NW: NW NW? A, TAS AS VAS AS VARS VAS ANANDA s 
i Does the busy dealer look upon your flour as ‘ 
5 an important item in his trade or merely one 3 
i among many? Put it in a perfect bag and : 
5 note the difference. Our bags are perfect. P 
2 Ean ana Ta Ta Tana aN Va aa a Ta Pa ra Fan an Va Ta Vian Van Van Tay TaN TaN TaNVaN Vana Tae 
Cable Address: “DOMBAY” Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
TITISISS CCL CLCCCCLEEO 
45 ‘ON, wi S 
7 Balk ch ol Genta Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales : KIPP-KE 7 LY 
Z : Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. || | Rotary Granulator 
wa MILLERS OF SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 
: 2} 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour : td apse f Doe Cut-wheat, Bar- 
6 ” rT ” ‘“ ” D t ll in for Breakf 
SILVERKING GREAT STAR WOLF SS 
aechaiaaaated (Grasuee) Game fe Will cut any small grain with negligible 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour > production of flour. Many patented im- 
Ma 1 2) proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
KEYSTONE 4 keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
@ ) 400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
: Cable Address: ““WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ; hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
mK product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
WOODDDODODODOOOODD00D000 WODDOODODODODO0D000 to 4,800 pounds per hour. 

















TWO UNIT CUTTER 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 





Supplied in 
1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 








_ The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’ 








WOLF 


(FLOUR MILL 


H.T. PHOSPHATE 











HIGH-TEST 

, . / MACHINERY PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 

. Pfeffer Milling Company W. B. BROWNE & CO. Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
~~ LIMITED Established 1877 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 





Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








oS Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


W. & T. Avery, Limited 


' THE WOLF CO. 
: > CHAMBERSBURG — PA. 
Complete Weighing Equipment TARAS TM ; 


for Flour Mills 






































AND BLENDS 
Corr A MatecA 
.* ” . TORONTO, CANADA Registered in the 
Cable Address: ‘Hamco 98 Queen St. East STORAGE Trademarks United States and 
IN ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
TRANS IT Century Compigte by ens 
our Brands 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton Buffalo, N. Y. 600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. CO, 











THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE PROOF ULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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SLEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS S906 














Cable” £ a ldress—| -K WAK ER 








HIGH GRADE 


: ions. 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING E LEGANT nh faye 


Sorr Wueat Four 


KNOLLENBERG MILLING CO. 
Established 1876 QUINCY, ILL. 





Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours 











° ° Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Pu. H. Posten Miture Co., Mascoutah, Illinois BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


RicHLAND MILLING Co. 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


GOLDEN SHEAF 























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour 


-LIBERTY.....SNAPPY d I, 3 
and Its ( heapest 
wae Cheap 


Dappy Do.uar.... 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 


RASRBWBASBBRBBBRBABRBSREREREE BEEBE EEE 


We Supply 





in the &nd 











H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


Dependable Rye Cflours 
Manna.... MEDIuM .... PuRE Dark 
Rye MEAL 





CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Established 1837 
LY wheat of the most choice quali s into our 
CHARLES TIEDEMANN mal 2 —— a sy natin 7 the 


word. Our leading brands are 


M I LLING Co. FarryLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayRosE 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 











‘ Hanover Star Milling Co. 
ies =asa| [ CHOOSE 












; / / Y Manufacturers of High Grade 
Qu a [ 2 L Y l O Uu TS Soft Winter Wheat Flour neg gg ed Kenedy no 
have made a good buy 
INPHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY USE 
DECATUR MILLING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


. ‘ —" WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
MILLs: O’Fallon, Illinois Collinsville, Illinois =. 00 Gnentee: Seek eaten. Set, 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 


















































Farco Mitt Company AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY Cavauier Miuuine Co. 
: , Can offer typical . 
Millers set Hard Soring When . Certified Public Accountants qulg hah tae ma 
Red River Valley Wheat. Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting Writeus. | CAVALIER MILLING Co. 

















FARGO, N. D. Refer to This Journal MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Cavalier, N. D. 





Dakota Maid anz 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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25 LEADING MILLS OF 2 


3° THE PACIFIC COAST 22336 





Jie 
wheats of the United 
States are d by our 
Pacific Coast mills including 
high protein Montana 
Spring, Washington 
Big Bend Bluestem 
and Washington 
and Oregon 
white Soft 
Winter 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Mills in California Head Office San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington,Utah Cable address “Sperry” 








ee; wom al 
‘J 
SPEAR YT LOUR 


Largest Millers i n Western America 
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-.. and one of America’s finest. 
Grinding Hard and Soft Wheats 
of Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. Self-Rising Flour a spe- 
cialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices - LosAngetes 
Mitts Ar Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SanDieco CoLtron OGDEN SACRAMENTO 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: “‘Preston.’’ All Codes 


Gate Attn ton WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 
Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:"*CENTENNIAL” 
- 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 























Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


- HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
and Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


| 
| 


aml Rail 


|". ~~ 
Is) 

BURLAP «COTTON BAGS 
) —- & SEWING TWINE 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 

















Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 











x) GRAIN PRODUCTS 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. 
Cliff H. Morris, Eastern Rep., 447 Produce Ex., New York City 






SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
— 











Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 




















| 


— 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mrters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anD Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 





Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WASHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 





‘aten Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
P ts and Trade-M. arks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPoRT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomeEstic 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 








Leapince MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrel $ 


—— Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 








Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 











Ohio Soft W heat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 


BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


“Seef% UNITED MILLS 
MS CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GHG 























Os, Specialized Laboratory 
Marx Service for Millers 
’ Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 


Sorr Winter Wueat Fiovur 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


ssssaaet FLOUR Wan Wist 


rite for Samples and Prices 





MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





R SACKS FOR 


I [ELD fo &'; (010) Bom 3 / OF 
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The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 

















Grain Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. Howreg, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











C Advertising Mustrations ~ 
Half-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
eee TS re 





























PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MILLS OF INDIANA 








VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 


Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 


November 30, 1927 








WE INVITE THE INVESTIGATION OF OUR CLAIMS. 


First—Strategic location, ideal for obtaining the best grain in 
each important growing territory. 

Second—Railroad facilities. No mill enjoys better shipping 
and transit. 

Third—Modern plants, which assure you of the best finished 
product. Large capacity, 3,000 barrels flour, 500 barrels 
corn meal, 350 tons feed. 

Fourth—Up-to-the-minute organization, working to one end, 
to better serve you. 

Fifth—Uniformity of products: flour as well as feeds are 
tested regularly in our up-to-date laboratories, as uni- 
formity not only holds but increases trade. 

Sixth—Our complete line, soft winter wheat flour, hard winter 
wheat flour, hard spring wheat flour, plain and self-ris- 
ing, corn meal, stock, dairy and poultry feeds. 

Seventh—Liberal Policy based on a full appreciation of the 
buyer’s needs. 


@) p esite Milling OD) 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


Where shorter patents are specified, so 
many bakers think of 


“ROYAL MAIL” 


Many of the largest bakers are demanding shorter patents. “Royal Mail” 
is milled closer than the great majority of Northwestern and South- 
western Patents. Our favorable location permits us to draw the cream 
of high protein wheats from North Dakota in the Northwest to Okla- 
homa in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from where the 
wheats are grown to all points in the Central States, the East and the South 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 














“Use Our Soft ‘Winter “Wheat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also’ ‘KXPANSION”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YFARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 














J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

. Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export 














Cracker Bakers, Attention 
Our SWAN’S DOWN 


patent winter wheat flour cannot be ex- 
celled for crackers and cakes and can 
be purchased at very reasonable prices. 


Wa Dows IGLEHEART BROS. 


PRODUCTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


Sold in every ss 
Pee may ees Millers and Exporters of Flour 
EVANSVILLE - ~- __ INDIANA, U.S. A. 


States, in Canada 
and in many for- 
eign countries. 
— 











Ask for Prices « 








Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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- 1 Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 












The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade herewith its new 
advertisers, commends them to the reader in the belief that they are 


worthy of confidence. Knowingly, The Northwestern Miller will not 
advertise any save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, therefore, is an 
indication of the financial and moral responsibility of the advertiser. 
If evidence proving the contrary is submitted to The Northwestern 
Miller, the advertiser will not be permitted to renew his contract, and 
the advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference being appended 
to the firm name: 


Page 
Thomas Dunlop & Sons, Flour Importers, Glas- 
TEE wast iccedenadhteueeviarteakes 882 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co., Buyers of Millfeeds, 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


Mixed Cars. 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Food 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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Mipway ELectric ENGRAVING 


Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Company 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried oe ; 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Eng ravers: & Desig ners 


A e 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels = bt Pp ry 2 —_— 

















FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- * 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. Y 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laborator 
M 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burrato, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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COLOR ATTRACTS 


The product that can boast a container 
printed in multi-color will be among the 
FIRST in sales, 

Center interest in your product—pack 
it in RaymMonp Rore Paper Bags with 
your brand name printed in multi-color. 


ehhh bhl. 


hhh ht thas 
SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. Raia Cay 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 














Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missourt 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 





F LOU R 


It Must Be So: 


It is a fact 

That “Town Crier” 
Sells in large quantities 
In many markets 

In America. 

And it is a fact 

That “Town Crier” dealers 
Usually sell for more 
Than competing dealers, 
—So it must be true 
That customers 

Prefer “Town Crier.” 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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The “Oalue of Sales Quotas 








NDOUBTEDLY one of the 
greatest evils in manufac- 
turing and distributing in- 
dustries, whether they be 
flour milling, baking or 
what not, is a high per- 
centage of turnover in sales 
departments, both among 
sales managers and sales- 
men. Unfortunately, it is 
all too common a practice 
among many industries, including milling, baking and 
flour jobbing. 

Often the causes of sales managers and salesmen 
changing connections are difficult to determine. Some 
men are natural rovers, and soon become unhappy in 
any one place. Again, the management of a business 
may decide that sales are not increasing as rapidly as 
hoped for, and a solution is sought in a change of 
personnel. At times salesmen become discouraged over 
their own progress, conclude they are not making a 
success in their existing connection, and move on to 
some other mill. Those are all common reasons en- 
countered among millers, bakers, flour jobbers and 
salesmen for the turnover in sales organizations. 

However, the evolution of all businesses which have 
survived the test of time, and certainly milling comes 
under this classification, shows conclusively that for 
every evil encountered there is a solution. Were this 
not true there would be no survival in business. Nu- 
merous attempts have been made by millers, individ- 
ually and collectively, to overcome this turnover evil. 
Some have offered higher financial remuneration in an 
attempt to hold their men, others have furnished them 
with cars, and some have offered their salesmen almost 
their own choice of territories. But still each new 
crop year finds the great migration of both sales man- 
agers and salesmen once more under way. Certainly 
this year has been no exception. 

It is evident, therefore, that the industry at large 
has not yet developed or adopted a remedy for this 
problem. But what is the chief requisite for a solu- 
tion? After talking with innumerable sales managers 
and salesmen who have been a part of this migration 
during the last few years (this does not, of course, 
include those men who have been compelled to shift 
about for causes entirely beyond their own control), 
one comes to the conclusion that the majority who 
have made changes have done so because they felt too 
much was expected of them by their employers, that 
they did not believe there was a chance for develop- 
ment in their connections, or that employers them- 
selves were dissatisfied with the results obtained. 
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A Plan Worthy of Consideration 


ba many cases such feelings were, no © doubt, 

Justified. But a problem of this character cannot 
be considered through individual cases. Its solution, 
from the standpoint of individual milling companies 
and the industry at large, must lie in the establishment 
of some basis of sales operation which will be work- 


able and which will be recognized as fair by both 


employers and salesmen. 
—— 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Any plan which has been successful for many lead- 
ing manufacturers in nearly all lines of industry must 
contain some elements of soundness and workability 
which are worthy of consideration by any company or 
industry faced by a turnover in sales organizations. 
That such a plan exists in the operation of sales 
quotas, which are nothing but the careful and logical 
planning of present and future sales of each member 
of a sales organization, is seen in the great number 
of manufacturers now using this system in their sales 
work, 


The Quota’s Stabilizing Influence 

Ser quotas have come in for severe criticism 

from many quarters, and justly so. But every 
factor in commerce is criticized from time to time, 
and the mere fact that adverse comment has been 
made about the system is not sufficient cause for it to 
be dismissed without further consideration of what 
it offers. 

In the first place, the merchandising of flour has 
been and still is undergoing a great change. The old 
days, when a few favorite customers took the greater 
part of the output of a mill, are rapidly disappearing. 
In fact, mills which now dispose of a large percentage 
of their output to but a few buyers are in a precarious 
position. It is the old story of all the eggs being in 
one basket. 

While selling will never be a science, nevertheless 
it is coming more and more to a scientific, carefully 
planned basis. Old-time customs have been largely 
discarded. Today, hit-or-miss selling usually misses, 
and in its place has come the planned campaign, or, 
in other words, sales quotas. 

While quotas are of value in determining future 
production, financing, and in fact almost every opera- 
tion of a business, it is not that angle with which this 
article is concerned. Rather it is the effect they have 
upon stabilizing sales organizations. 

To be successful and workable, quotas must be 
established upon a basis which will be fair both to the 
company and to the salesmen. To tell a man arbi- 
trarily that he is expected to sell a certain volume of 
business annually, without first carefully determining if 
the expected volume is a just one, will very likely 
do more harm than good. He must be made to realize 
that the amount he is expected to sell is based upon 
logical conclusions. 

In a general way, several different factors are used 
in determining quotas. Population, income tax re- 
ports, automobile registrations, telephones and the 
number of retail outlets are all factors in considering 
the buying power of any community or territory. 
However, each product presents different problems to 
be considered, and some of the factors previously men- 
tioned are not directly applicable to flour. 

Population, of course, is important, for every indi- 
vidual is a potential consumer of flour. The individual 
wealth of a community, however, is not in itself indica- 
tive of possible flour consumption and, in fact, some 
poorer communities may be larger users of flour than 
the wealthier ones. However, the prosperity of a 
community as indicated by income tax returns, auto- 


mobile registrations and telephones are of value in 
determining general credit ratings. 

The number of wholesale and retail outlets in a 
territory, about which valuable information may be 
obtained from the Department of Commerce, are of 
considerable assistance in determining the volume of 
business to be expected from salesmen in various ter- 
ritories. In every section certain wholesale houses will 
be found to have a much larger volume of flour busi- 
ness than do others, but it is up to the salesman to 
see that he gets his flour into the more desirable dis- 
tributing houses. And, naturally, it is the wholesalers’ 
business to see that they get the products they buy, 
including flour, into the stores which can produce the 
largest volume. 

The miller who sells both to the family and the 
baking trade must also take into consideration the 
percentage of each class of flour which is consumed in 
individual territories. While it is the total volume 
which must be considered in establishing a sales quota, 
nevertheless it is important to know the percentage 
of each class of flour being used in a territory, in 
order properly to divide the sales and advertising 
effort. For instance, a territory where family baking 
provides 75 per cent of the bread used certainly should 
have more sales stress placed on that class of trade 
than on the baking industry, and vice versa. 

Likewise, in increasing a quota for a coming year, 
care must be taken that all possible factors are con- 
sidered before arriving at the volume which it is 
thought should be sold. Automatically to increase a 
salesman’s expected volume, without first being sure 
that an increase is possible, is disastrous, and usually 
leads to discouragement on the part of the salesman. 


A Basis That Is Fair to All 

HE primary purpose, therefore, in establishing 

sales quotas is to enable the salesmen, sales man- 
agers and executives of a business to arrive at a basis 
which will be fair to all concerned. Aside from the 
benefit coming to the company from knowing just what 
it is trying to do—and after the quota system has been 
in operation a few years, and those handling it are 
thoroughly familiar with it, it has been found to be 
surprisingly accurate—the sales manager knows what 
his directors expect of him, and, in turn, the salesmen 
know what volume of business they are required to 
produce during a year. A great deal of uncertainty 
is done away with, and salesmen always know in their 
own minds whether or not they are producing that 
which is expected of them. 

A sales quota is not, of course, a panacea for all 
the ills of milling, nor will it mean the end of all 
changes among sales managers and salesmen. It will, 
however, provide a known basis of operation, enable 
mills using it to establish, on a fair comparison, the 
relative value of its men, and do away with the feel- 
ing of uncertainty so many salesmen have. A sound 
sales quota is fair to both employer and employee, and 
will remove many causes of misunderstanding between 
the two. And jt is misunderstandings which are re- 
sponsible for many of the changes among sales man- 
agers and salesmen. 








| RAIN farming is a seasonal 
industry. The crops of 
wheat, oats, rye and barley 
are harvested for the most 
part during July and Au- 
gust. This means a total 
crop of small grains of 
about 2,500,000,000 bus 
ready for market during a 
period of two months. 
Many farms have storage 
where the crop can be car- 
ried over for several 
months, However, in large 
sections of the country, such as the spring wheat 
region, farm storage is the exception rather than the 
rule. Hence the bulk of the small grains does, in 
actual practice, move to market in large volume in 
the weeks following harvest. Half the wheat crop is 
marketed within 90 days. 

The flow of the grain varies somewhat from year 
to year, but as a general rule the small grains move 
to market at the rate of about 50 per cent during 
July, August, and September. In 1917 wheat showed 
the heaviest flow during September, October and No- 
vember. In 1918, however, it was heaviest during July, 
August and September. In 1924 the wheat flow regis- 
tered 65.4 per cent in the first four months after 
harvest. Oats show the largest flow during July, 
August and September; rye during August, September 
and October. In 1924 rye showed a flow of 65.6 per 
cent during these three months. Barley has the heavy 
flow during July, August and September. In the year 
1921, it registered a flow of 59.5 per cent during these 
three months. Corn normally has its heavy flow dur- 
ing December, January and February. 

The flow of the grain from the farm is normally to 
a local elevator. While there are 30,000 of these coun- 
try elevators, each with an average capacity of 25,527 
bus, giving a total country storage of 750,000,000 bus, 
yet this storage cannot take care of this grain. I am 
using the figures of the Federal Trade Commission 
Report on the Grain Trade, Vol. 1, pp. 32 and 62. 
The typical country elevator in the grain belt handles 
from 100,000 to 300,000 bus grain a year. This means 
that this elevator must be filled and emptied from 
four to twelve times during the year. The burden of 
the heavy marketing movement, following harvest, must 
be borne, therefore, by the terminal markets. Each 
primary market is amply provided with large ware- 
houses where this grain can be stored under favorable 
conditions; the fire risk is small; insurance rates are 
low; facilities for cleaning, drying, or otherwise treat- 
ing the grain are available; and convenient transporta- 
tion facilities, either by rail or water, or both, are 
at hand. 

















Dumping Without Breaking the Price 


wat is still more important, the price structure of 

the market is such that this dumping of immense 
supplies of grain on the market does not break the 
price. “During any 20-year period of the last 50 
years,” says Professor Carver, of Harvard, “the farm- 
ers who have regularly sold their wheat directly from 
the thresher, their cotton from the gin, or any other 
staple crop as soon as it is harvested, have made more 
money than those who have regularly tried to hold it 
for a rise. The reason is not far to seek.” (“Trading 
in Futures,” by T. N. Carver, Lesson K, Confidential 
Edition Issued for Members, American Institute of 
Agriculture, 1923, p. 29.) 

The price, instead of being greatly depressed in 
the fall and greatly elevated in the spring, is only 
enough higher in the spring to cover the actual carry- 
ing charges—interest, insurance and storage. Taking a 
30-year period, in order to have a representative pic- 
ture, we find that the low wheat price, August, is 
under the May price (the year’s high) by less than 10c 
bu; in rye the difference between highest and lowest 
month is 7c, oats 5c, barley 6c and corn 8c. 

The location of our existing grain markets is such 
as not merely to preserve competition, but to increase 
it. Probably few businesses are more competitive. 
Says the United States Department of Labor, in its 
report on “Wheat and Flour Prices from Farmers to 
Consumers”: 

“In a survey of the distribution of wheat and flour, 
three things are noticeable: the intensely competitive 
character of the business, the excess in the equipment 
for distribution and the desire for independence of 
the people engaged in production and distribution, If 
one farmer will not sell his wheat at the price offered, 
another will. Local dealers, jobbers and millers bid 
against each other in buying and selling. . . . It is 
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The (entral Grain Markets 


By .James & Boyle 


asserted that the mills of the United States could grind 
all the wheat raised in the United States in 144 days 
(24 hours per day).” Bulletin 130 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1914, p. 14. 

The Federal Trade Commission also speaks of the 
extreme competition among flour millers. “The large 
number of flour mills in the country, absence of much 
concentration of ownership, and over-capacity have 
always made competition keen in the flour milling 
industry.” (Report of Federal Trade Commission on 
Flour Milling and Jobbing, April 4, 1918, p. 18.) 

Using the findings of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its report on the grain trade (a seven-volume re- 
port, published 1920-1926), we have the following facts 
in volume I concerning the location of certain ter- 
minal markets, and the movement of grains to these 
terminals: 

“The necessity of buying malting barley by sample 
and the preference of the Minneapolis mills for buying 
country-run grain has tended to develop the sample 
market for both these grains at Minneapolis on an 
extensive scale. This in turn has greatly increased the 
cash commission business, since it has made it desir- 


stripe mutant seperenecetarveatiy 


HE accompanying article comprises extracts 

from testimony introduced in the current grain 
rate hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Additional articles on other phases of grain 
marketing, from the same source, will be published 
in forthcoming issues of The Northwestern Miller. 
Professor Boyle is internationally known as a rural 
economist. He is the author of several books and 
pamphlets on the subject, his knowledge having 
been gained largely at first hand through study and 
investigation. 


ns 


able for country elevators to consign to some house 
sufficiently expert in selling to be able to realize the 
best price for the wheat or barley involved. As a 
result of the competition between these cash commis- 
sion houses, their representatives cover the entire 
Northwest, soliciting shipments for Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 

“To the south the wire houses out of Chicago have 
of late embarked extensively in the cash commission 
business, and the wire house, especially highly devel- 
oped in Illinois and Iowa, is used both for the solici- 
tation and purchase of grain for shipment to Chicago. 
This market having little consumptive demand, the 
grain business is largely shipping for domestic con- 
sumption or export, centered chiefly in the hands of 
the great terminal elevators. As a rule, this business 
can be handled satisfactorily on a grade as well as a 
sample basis. 

“The result has been that the elevators and other 
dealers have reached out to bid the country for grain 
directly in competition with the commission houses 
soliciting consignments, and have built up a huge vol- 
ume of business. This is transacted chiefly upon the 
basis of acceptances by country elevators, shippers, 
and dealers of bids for grain of specified kinds and 
grades made by wire or otherwise directly by Chicago 
buyers ‘to arrive’ or to be shipped within a specified 
number of days. In this territory there is also consid- 
erable buying ‘on track’ in the country by representa- 
tives of terminal dealers.” 











Effect Upon Country Elevator Prices 


THAT the competition at terminal markets is re- 

flected back to the country elevators and results 
in competitive prices there, was discovered by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which states: 

“Prices paid by country elevators are greatly affect- 
ed by the competition of other local elevators and 
buyers and also by that of elevators and buyers in 
near-by towns. The farmers are quick to take ad- 
vantage of any situation which will permit the pitting 
of buyers against each other in bidding for grain, and 
as a result sharp competition frequently develops. 

“Tales of the higher prices being paid at near-by 
competitive points or by other local elevators or buy- 
ers are repeated by the farmers to the various buyers 
and elevator agents, with the proposal to take their 
business elsewhere unless the prices are met. While 
these rumors are often not well founded, they fre- 
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quently have the desired effect. Similar bartering in 
reference to grades, dockage, elevating, and storage 
charges occurs at times, and in instances affects the 
grading and dockage or fees charged for elevating and 
storage service. 

“Owing to local competitive conditions, gross mar- 
gins may ‘frequently fail to show a net profit. In fact, 
at times the competition in the country market may 
be of such a character as to compel the buyer so to 
narrow his margin by advancing the price that the 
difference between the country price and that at the 
terminal market will be insufficient to pay the freight. 

“The summary of the mass of information obtained 
by the commission indicates that at the average coun- 
try marketing station, especially in the northwestern 
grain states, there is a considerable amount of com- 
petition.” 


General Current of Grain Movement 


HE volume of business in each central market is 

greatly affected by the direction of the grain move- 
ment and the location of the market with reference to 
production. Broadly speaking, the general current of 
the grain movement is from the surplus to the deficit 
areas, or from west to east, with a certain amount of 
southern and southeastern flow. Chicago obtains the 
bulk of its grain from Illinois (52 per cent) and Iowa 
(31% per cent). It also obtains a little from Minne- 
sota and South Dakota to the northwest, but practi- 
cally none from Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana to the 
east or from Missouri to the south. Minneapolis re- 
ceipts are chiefly from Minnesota (36 per cent) and 
the Dakotas (57 per cent), and a smaller proportion 
from Montana, all to the westward of this market. 
Practically all Duluth receipts are from the same area. 
Neither market receives much of anything from Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, or Nebraska. Kansas City ob- 
tains more than half its grain from Kansas to the 
west and more than one fourth from Nebraska to the 
northwest. Less than 4 per cent is derived from Mis- 
souri and practically nothing from Illinois, on the 
east. Kansas City also obtains a substantial propor- 
tion from Iowa (64% per cent), to the north, but much 
less from Oklahoma, on the south. St. Louis obtains 
above 40 per cent of its grain from Illinois, lying 
north and east. St. Louis also receives about 20 per 
cent from Missouri, 26 per cent from Iowa, to the 
north, and a substantial amount from Nebraska (61 
per cent). 

Omaha, like St. Louis, is exceptional in obtaining 
heavy receipts from Iowa (22% per cent) directly to 
the east. It procures practically nothing, however, 
from either Missouri to the southeast or Kansas to the 
south, the balance of its grain being obtained chiefly 
from Nebraska (63 per cent). About 13 per cent, 
however, is derived from South Dakota, to the north- 
west. 

The direction of the movement varies considerably 
as between the different kinds of grain. Thus about 
83 per cent of the rye and barley shipments go to ter- 
minal markets, but only about 65 per cent of the 
wheat. The mills, on the other hand, get about 24 
per cent of the wheat, but only about 3 per cent of 
the rye and barley. Considerably larger proportions 
of corn than of any other grains are shipped to feed- 
ers and interior brokers, while the various smaller 
markets procure considerably higher proportions of 
the corn and oat shipments than of either wheat or 
rye and barley. 

The transportation rates of grain moving into ex- 
port are a powerful factor in deflecting traffic from 
one port to another, such as, for instance, New York 
and Montreal. The report of the Royal Grain In- 
quiry Commission is worthy of being quoted at length 
on this point. Says this commission: ; 

“While shipments of grain from Montreal make it 
the leading grain port of the North Atlantic, it is well 
known that a large proportion of the grain shipped 
from there comes from the United States. On the 
other hand, a large part of the Canadian export grain 
goes through the port of New York or other North 
Atlantic United States ports. There is a simple ex- 
planation of this apparently paradoxical situation. At 
all times grain will flow along the cheapest route to 
the Old World entrepéts. It is very sensitive to varia- 
tions in freight rates. The rates that must be con- 
sidered are not merely the Atlantic freight and insur- 
ance rates, but the total of rates from the western 
terminals on the Great Lakes to the ports of entry 
on the other side of the Atlantic. When this is con- 
sidered, a net difference of 6d per ton in favor of one 
route over the other will attract the traffic. 

“New York possesses three general advantages: 
(1) Vessels come to New York from all parts of Eu- 

(Continued on page 871.) 
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A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 
LSEWHERE in this issue appears the text of a 
letter addressed to a large number of millers by 

Mr. E. E. Laurent, president of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., soliciting their views on a pro- 
posal to seek federal legislation prohibiting the bleach- 
ing of flour. So far as is indicated by the letter, Mr. 
Laurent is acting as an individual and not in behalf 
of any organization or group of millers. 

Since the discovery, twenty-five years ago, of the 
process of bleaching flour by nitrous oxide gas, there 
have constantly been two directly opposed views, both 
as to the use of that process and of other methods of 
flour treatment which have since been discovered and 
largely superseded it. These differences of opinion 
among millers were emphasized in earlier years while 
the legality of the process still was in question, but 
with its legitimacy fully established in court, opposi- 
tion gradually decreased until bleaching came ulti- 
mately to be taken as an entirely acceptable part of 
modern methods of flour production. 

In spite of this acceptance, it very probably is true 
that a majority of millers feel that milling today would 
be better off had no chemical process ever been added 
to the wholly mechanicai means by which flour for- 
merly was made. There is, indeed, some question if 
the superwhiteness created by chemical treatment has 
not contributed something to reduced consumption of 
bread by those who regard it as a too greatly refined 
product. . 

On the other hand, bleaching has certain advan- 
tages admitted even by those opposed to it in prin- 
ciple. Chief of these is its value in aging the prod- 
ucts of new wheat, so that the former period of several 
weeks waiting for the wheat to mature, with doubt 
and uncertainty about baking results, no longer is a 
factor in milling. Of scarcely less importance is its 
value in standardizing flour color so that the natural 
yellowness of certain types of wheat no longer causes 
them to be discriminated against in the commercial 
value of flour produced. This feature alone undoubt- 
edly has added many million dollars every year to the 
market price of wheat grown in several sections of 
the country. 

We have, therefore, a widespread belief that flour 
bleaching has not justified itself and may even have 
had adverse effects, considered only as a process for 
giving flour added whiteness; and an equally wide- 
spread belief, amounting to conviction, that certain 
processes of treatment are of so great value that their 
prohibition would create the most serious disturbance 
to milling, the flour trade and baking, as now organized 
and conducted. This disturbance also would extend 
itself into wheat growing, by reason of the complete 
readjustment of price relations among wheats of vari- 
ous kinds which would follow. 

There remains the question of the attitude of the 
public in the event the bleaching subject were re- 
opened with all of the charges and counter-charges and 
all of the noise and fury which would attend efforts 
to secure passage of an act of prohibition by Con- 
gress. Every smoldering ember of flour and bread 
criticism would be fanned to flame, every crack pot 
food faddist would spring to action, every newspaper 
break out in banner headlines and every miller take 
sides violently for and against. There would be years 
of chaos and, whichever way the issue was decided, 
milling would lose. 

Mr. Laurent’s proposal seems, on all accounts, to 
be both ill-timed and ill-advised, and it is much to be 
hoped that millers, regardless of their earlier views in 
the matter of flour bleaching and entirely in the in- 
terest of the good of the industry as a whole, will 
Tefuse any aid or encouragement to a scheme so obvi- 
ously loaded with dangerous possibilities. 

* * #@ 
The miller who prospers by selliing cheapl 
when all other alors. pote gi fora fair profit 


is the worst off of any when the others set out to 
follow his example. 
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FILLING DIRTY FLOUR BAGS 

| aa many years there has been objection to the 

use of secondhand bags as containers for flour. 
The files of The Northwestern Miller and of other 
trade publications are filled with protests against the 
dirty practice. Nearly every millers’ organization has 
passed at least one resolution against it. Last week 
the Millers’ National Federation issued another bul- 
letin on the subject,—quite properly referring to it as 
“a menace to the flour trade.” 

It is much more than that. It is a menace also 
to the milling industry, the baking industry and to 
the public health. The average bag, after it has 
been used to carry flour in a railway car, shaken out, 
and returned to a mill for refilling, is a dirty piece 
of cloth. Not infrequently it is more than dirty; it is 
sour and filthy, unfit to contain potatoes to say nothing 
of a product so easily susceptible to contamination as 
flour. 

Better bakers all over the country are abandoning 
the use of used bags for flour. Those who refuse to 
discontinue the practice should be forced to do so. 
There is just one reason why this has not been brought 
about long before now,—competition and the fear of 
one miller that if he refuses to put his flour in a dirty 
bag, another miller will do so and thereby secure the 
buyer’s favor. Pleas and persuasion have proved in- 
effective in driving the dirty used sack out of the 
business. The next step should be group action by 
millers and their absolute refusal longer to submit 
their product to contamination from dirty containers. 
Millers are about to prove the value of a “pledge” in 
regulating their industry. The next “pledge” should 
be one against putting clean flour into dirty sacks. 


* * * 


MR. POINDEXTER FAVORS PRICE FIXING 
EET the Hon. Miles Poindexter, United States 
ambassador to Peru. Mr. Poindexter recently 

turned aside from his labors as ambassador to tell 
how, in his opinion, the American farm problem should 
be solved. 

There should be, according to Mr. Poindexter, a 
national crop marketing corporation with power, under 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture, to fix 
prices on farm products moving in interstate and 
foreign commerce. The corporation should be made 
up exclusively of farmers and stock raisers,,and func- 
tion through local agents, each of which would estab- 
lish prices for his district after taking account of farm 
values, labor costs and transportation expense. Who- 
ever sold his products at less than the price so fixed 
would be penalized through an excise tax of twice the 
difference between the fixed price and the sale price. 
Preliminary to the formation of the corporation, the 
Sherman act would have to be amended. 

On the day following publication of his discovery, 
Mr. Poindexter sailed for his post at Lima. Presum- 
ably, without previous agreement, on that same day 
Secretary Jardine authorized an interview in which 
he stated that now is a good time to buy a farm. 


“Conditions are improving,” said Secretary Jardine, 


“they get better from month to month, and farm 
lands, as a farming proposition, are coming back.” 

All of which may mean, either that great men differ 
or that the Secretary of Agriculture had learned of 
the ambassadorial price fixing corporation and wished 
his friends to have all the advantage of the bull mar- 
ket in farm lands which it presumably would create,— 
when, as and if. 
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A FALSE PREMISE 

LYDE M. REED, formerly attorney for the Kan- 

sas public utilities commission and now principally 
engaged in rate cases representing farmers’ and co- 
operative associations, recently addressed members of 
his state’s delegation in Congress in behalf of prefer- 
ential rail rates on grain for export. In his letter he 
pointed out that the principal competition of the 
American wheat grower comes from Canada, Argentina 
and Australia, and urged that railways be compelled 
to reduce the rate on grain for export so that the 
farmer in this country would be placed on an equal 
competitive basis with growers in those nations. 

Representative Homer Hoch, a member of the Kan- 
sas delegation in Congress, promptly espoused this 
cause. Taking his text from Mr. Reed’s argument, he 
said that the differential of about ten cents per bushel 
between the freight paid by the Canadian wheat grow- 
er and that paid by the American wheat grower in- 
disputably should be wiped out. He argued that this 
would affect the grower’s price on the twenty-five per 
cent of the American wheat crop which normally is 
exported, and increase the farmer’s prosperity by that 
amount. 

Would it? If the rate on wheat for export, either 
including or excluding flour, from points in the South- 
west to the Gulf, were to be reduced ten cents per 
bushel, would that reduction be reflected in the price 
to the grower? It would not. The first thing that 
would happen would be complete disruption of the 
domestic flour trade of southwestern millers, which 
normally make a market for more than three fourths 
of the wheat produced in that section. These millers 
instantly would be placed at a theoretical disadvantage 
of fifty cents per barrel on the price of their flour in 
competitive domestic territory, which, taking account 
of conditions in milling, virtually would destroy their 
enterprises. 

Milling would be developed in other sections where 
the reduced export rate would be reflected with less 
pronounced force. Conceivably even Canadian flour 
might overcome: the tariff barrier and supply a part of 
the eastern demand lost to the millers of the South- 
west. Theoretically, they might be able to offset a 
part of the lost domestic trade by increased sales for 
export, but the foreign market for American flour al- 
ways is variable and constantly is subject to growing 
restrictions by foreign government action and increased 
competitive ability of foreign millers. 

Southwestern wheat growers, due to these effects, 
would shortly find themselves in precisely the position 
desired by Mr. Reed and approved by Mr. Hoch. 
They would be exporters of raw material, with every 
bushel of their wheat worth its grade price for export. 
Their high quality milling market, with premiums of 
as much as twenty-five cents per bushel for fine wheat, 
would be lost to them. They would be wholly de- 
pendent upon the Liverpool price for their wheat, with 
nothing to do but haul it to the local elevator and 
take the Galveston market, less freight, for whatever 
their wheat graded. 

Such a situation is unthinkable to any one who 
knows anything whatever about the influences which 
determine wheat values and competitive conditions 
which surround flour milling. Yet there is more than 
a fair chance that Mr. Reed’s specious argument may 
find support among members of Congress other than 
the easily susceptible Mr. Hoch. Great events fre- 
quently grow out of proposals no more absurd than 
this one. To be on the safe side, the millers of Kansas 
should promptly find some means to persuade Mr. 
Hoch and his fellow-representatives that the way to 
advance wheat prices is not to begin with destruction 
of Kansas’ greatest industry and, with it, the home 
market for the farmers’ principal crop. 

* 7 * 


One difficulty about believing that flour milling 
is as poor a business as most millers say it is 
arises from the fact that millers themselves don’t 
look poor. 
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Domestic Demand.—The usual slackness of the holiday season is beginning 
to make its influence felt in the flour trade, though current business is by no 
means subnormal for the close of the calendar year. Without an upset in the 
wheat market, it is the general belief 
of millers that conditions will remain 
about as at present until after the first 
of January. The buying trade is ap- 
parently more than ever inclined to pro- 
ceed cautiously. Stocks seem to be am- 
ple for a month or more, but millers are 
prone to believe that there will be a 
fair volume of current buying in the 
meantime to replace used supplies. Most 
current orders are for immediate deliv- 
ery. 

Export Trade.—Foreign buyers were 
moderately active last week, as prices 
were extremely low, but the amount of flour booked was small. Trading with the 
West Indies, which has been fair for the past fortnight, decreased slightly. Cana- 
dian mills are booking the lion’s share of the business there, although the difference 
between Canadian and United States mill prices is smaller. 

Flour Prices.—Although the hand-to-mouth basis of flour buying has resulted 
in a fair volume of business, this favorable situation has been considerably offset 
by intense price competition. Some extremely low figures have been quoted during 
the past week. Current mill prices are unchanged to 5@10c higher than a week ago. 

Production.—Mill production last week was about on a par with that of recent 
weeks, and with that of recent years in the closing week of November. November 
output figures, in fact, as indicated in the chart on the following page, show ap- 
proximately the same seasonal decline as last year, with indications of still further 
slackening in operation during the remainder of the year. United States census 
figures for October show a decline of 2.5 per cent from the October record of a 
year ago, against one of 3.5 per cent in September. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed production is limited and prices strong. Buyers are said 
to be willing to take on added supplies for January-March shipment, but mills ask 
a premium for this delivery. Jobbers regard present prices as too high, and are 
not disposed to contract for future shipment. Consumer demand is good from 
tne central and western states. Virtually no bran for immediate delivery is being 
offered by mills in the principal centers, and little by interior mills. Mill prices 
on bran are up 50c ton at Minneapolis, 25c at Boston, and unchanged from a 
week ago at Kansas City and St. Louis. 




















European Markets by Cable 

29.—(Special Cable)—The market is steady and quiet. 
There is some demand for some of the better grades of strong flour for mixing 
purposes. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40@41s per 280 lbs ($6.85 
@7.02 bbl), Canadian export patents 38s 3d@39s ($6.53@6.67 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 39s ($6.67 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s ($6.67 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 36s 6d ($6.25 bbl), American low grades 27s 9d ($4.74 bbl), Argentine low 
grades 26s 9d ($4.45 bbl), home milled straight run 38s, c.i.f. ($6.50 bbl). 

Liverpool—Sales of imported flour are limited, owing to competition offered by 
the low price of home milled flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40s 
6d@42s per 280 lbs ($6.93@7.19 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.67 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 39s ($6.67 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s 6d@4ls 
($6.76@7.02 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.25 bbl), American low grades 
29s@30s 6d ($4.96@5.22 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand for imported flour is limited. The home milled product 
is offered at attractive prices. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 37s 6d 
@39s per 280 lbs ($6.42@6.67 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s 6d ($6.42 bbl), 
American soft winters 40s 6d ($6.93 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d@36s 9d 
($6.25@6.29 bbl), Pacific patents 35@36s ($5.99@6.16 bbl). 

Belfast—There is a better tone to the imported flour market, and fair sales 
have been made on spot and for shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents 40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.93 bbl), Canadian export patents 38s ($6.50 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 40s ($6.85 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.85 
bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.19 bbl), home milled, delivered, 42@43s 
($7.19@7.36 bbl). 
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Amsterdam.—Demand for imported flour is limited, with home mills offering 
at low prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.40@7.80 per 100 
kilos ($6.59@6.94 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.55@7.90 ($6.71@7.03 bbl), Kansas 
straights $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6.62 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), 
Belgian patents $7 ($6.23 bbl). 

Hamburg—Good business is passing in imported as well as home milled 
flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.60@7.80 ($6.76@6.94 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $7.55@8 ($6.71@7.12 bbl), English patents $7.45@8.15 ($6.62 
@7.25 bbl), home milled $10.25@10.30 ($9.11@9.17 bbl), rye flour $8.45@9.10 
($7.51@8.10 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand has suddenly subsided, owing to the unexpected rise in 
Winnipeg quotations. Competition of home mills is keenly felt. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents $7.80@8.20 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $7.40@8 ($6.59@7.12 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.45@7.70 ($6.62@6.85 bbl), 
Texas patents $7.80@8.10 ($6.94@7.21 bbl), Nebraska patents $7.50@7.80 ($6.68 
@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo—Home mills having reduced their prices, imported flour buyers are 
reserved, supplying only their immediate needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $8.15@8.40 per 100 kilos ($7.25@7.48 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.90 
@8.10 ($7.03@7.21 bbl), Kansas top patents $8 ($7.12 bbl), American rye flour 
$7.40@8 ($6.59@7.12 bbl), English patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Minnesota top pat- 
ents $8.40 ($7.48 bbl). 

WHEAT 

A fair trade is passing in London, with the better grades firmly held. The Liy- 
erpool market is firm, although now quiet after better business from the Continent, 
advancing the market, had improved demand. 

MILLFEED 

Feedstuffs are quiet and weaker in London. Bran is offered at £7 12s 6d ton, 
and middlings at £8 8s 9d. Plate pollards are firm at £7 2s 6d, afloat, and £7 5s 
for November-December shipment. Demand is fair in Liverpool. In Belfast the 
market is firm, with a good demand, bran being offered at £9@£10 15s. 

OIL CAKE 

London made cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 12s 6d ton, and Egyptian at £6 
16s 3d, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is firmer, with a fair demand. 
cake is offered at £11 2s 6d and cottonseed meal at £12. 


Linseed 


OATMEAL 


Oat products are unchanged from a week ago in London. In Belfast the Irish 
product controls the market, although some interest is shown in American offer- 
ings. Irish rolled oats are offered at 44@45s, and American at 48s, c.i.f. German 
rolled oats are quoted at 40s. Canadian offerings are considered ag high-priced. 

*, G. Rakes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

















NORTHWEST— Nov. 27 Nov. 28 NORTHWEST— Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1926 1925 Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...224,303 298,854 190,405 227,271 Minneapolis ...... 49 65 36 44 
Bt. PRM esscese coeese sesene 14,066 12,922 ee. DE wenececte oe ee 64 59 
Duluth-Superior 23,140 34,155 13,250 14,440 Duluth-Superior .. 63 92 36 40 
Outside mills*.. 218,233 291,028 221,670 271,801 Outside mills* ... 61 69 55 67 
Totals . -465,676 624,037 439,391 526,434 Average ..... 55 68 44 53 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...134,002 156,329 126,742 93,502 Kansas City ...... 68 79 72 61 
Wichita cocvcce 36,268 34,977 43,715 24,124 Wichita J 56 70 37 
BaMBR .occcccce 33,000 41,532 35,034 24,741 Salina ...... bt: 89 92 55 
St. Joseph .... 22,550 27,273 41,457 39,319 St. Joseph 57 87 82 
Omaha ....... 22,772 24,829 22,659 20,459 Omaha 8 90 83 15 
Outside millst..186,787 184,950 256,382 180,890 Outside millst ... 55 54 71 48 
Totals ....435,379 469,890 525,989 383,035 Average ..... 61 65 74 54 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 26,000 24,200 31,500 28,000 Wh. Teehe occsccces 45 40 49 44 
Outsidet .. 48,500 44,500 51,100 44,100 Outsidet ....... 50 51 59 51 
Central States. 57,285 39,859 24,635 35,389 Central Statesf ... 63 71 48 50 
Southeast ..... 90,306 101,321 96,660 102,021 Southeast ........ 69 67 65 64 
Totals . .217,091 209,880 203,895 209,510 Average ..... 59 61 60 57 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 25,113 29,142 23,200 29,430 Portiand ...cccces 40 47 37 47 
Seattle ........ 26,084 30,747 23,350 26,635 SED. vevndvuntes 56 66 50 50 
TACOMA 2.0000 30,283 39,652 25,054 33,263 WL. 6906460408 53 70 44 68 
Totals .... 81,480 99,541 71,604 89,328 Average ..... 49 60 45 58 
TOMMARS ccccwses 211,653 226,591 184,676 173,118 Pee 84 89 77 73 
Chicago ....... 27,000 36,000 30,000 32,000 | Wee 68 90 75 80 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. +Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 29. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent .......... $6.50@ 7.00 $7.45@| 7.65 $....@.... $6.90@ 7.40 $7. 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.25@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.25 060-0 MP 6ew 6.50@ 6.80 7 
Spring first clear ............ 5.80@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.10 er Pee 5.90@ 6.30 6. 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.60@ 7.30 rer. fee 7.00@ 7.55 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.05@ 6.50 wre. Fea 6.40@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.40@ 5.75 cove Gover 5.15@ 5.60 5.30@ 5.80 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.20@ 6.95 ee er éovMenes de 6.60@ 7.20 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.70@ 6.10 oh Weleda wer, Pewee 5.90@ 6.40 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.25@ 5.50 re. Sere er, Sree 5.40@ 5.80 
Rye flour, White .....cccccees 5.80@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.75 Ter, Pere ree Fry. 
Rye Gour, Gark .....cccccsees 4.10@ 4.70 4.00@ 4.20 ere ee ovevM cess .. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.60 $7.50@ 7.80 eee $....@ $7.50@ 7.75 
Straight ........ 5.10@ 5.70 ~ : See 7.10@ 8.10 8.30@ 8.50 
Cut-off ...cccee 5.40@ 5.80 * one .@ aces Montana ....... 6.75@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.60 


*Includes near-by straights. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus {Nashville 
40@ 7.70 $7.10@ 7.50 $7.40@ 7.65 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.10@ 8.20 $7.40@ 7.70 7.75@ 8.2 
25@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.35 7.25@ 8.15 7.00@ 7.40 voce «nee 
50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 cone Moves 6.65@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 ccevQPeces ioe cee 
& oeetae 7.00@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.55 7.40@ 7.75 6.60@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.75 
re Pere 6.60@ 7.15 6.80@ 7.05 6.90@ 7.25 ooee@.nee 6.90@ 7.25 000 @ vere 
@ ° TTT). Ft tr 6.75@ 7.00 0000 eves 6.60@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.50 8.40@ 8.79 
oéageece 6.15@ 6.40 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.55 6.20@ 6.50 6.80@ 7.20 7.15 @ 7.65 
.@. wee, Sere cove eves ecco @Miccece 6.00@ 6.40 a ee 6.25@ 6.79 
10@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.25 6.45@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.70 cece Macc cone @ woes 
50@ 5.60 ee Peer 4.75@ 5.00 5.40@ 5.50 5.35@ 6.10 —e, oF Te. a 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto +sWinnipes 
Spring top patentf....$....@8.20 Ves ~-@8.65 Spring exports§ .38s “er 
Spring second patent{ ....@7.60 - @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst. . $5.50 
Spring first clearf ... ....@6.50 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 6d 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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HENRY STUDE AGAIN 
PRESIDENT OF BAKERS 


1928 Convention to Be Held in Chicago— 
Frederic H. Frazier Selected as 
Chairman of Board 


Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At a meeting of the board of 
governers of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 28-29, Henry Stude was 
re-elected president. This meeting was 
said to have been one of the best at- 
tended for many years, 22 of the 27 gov- 
ernors being present. 

A new office was created by the ap- 
pointment of Frederic H. Frazier, of 
the General Baking Co., New York, as 
chairman of the board. 

Richard W. Wahl, of the Whiteside 
Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., was selected 
to serve as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Institute of 
Baking, in succession to J. M. Living- 
ston, who has occupied this position for 
many years. 

The following were elected to serve on 
the executive committee: J. M. Living- 
ston, Chicago; L. J. Schumaker, Phila- 
delphia; A. H. Hathaway, Cambridge, 
Mass; Richard W. Wahl, Louisville; O. 
F. Parker, New Britain, Conn; S. S. 
Watters, Pittsburgh. 

It was decided that the next conven- 
tion of the association would be held in 
Chicago. 

Fuller details of the meeting will be 
published in a later issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

A business session was held in the 
morning of Nov. 28 and at noon the 
governors and members of the trade 
press were entertained at luncheon by 
Mr. Stude. Following the luncheon, Mr. 
Stude briefly outlined to the trade press 
what had transpired thus far. He said 
that he had prepared a program, copies 
of which had been given to the gov- 
ernors. It was in three sections, and 
outlined what should be done for the 
bakers, and how best the work could be 
organized to make it most effective. Al- 
so it showed how the institute should 
function, and suggested ways and means 
to raise sufficient funds to make it ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Stude said the association and 
institute were now dedicated to render 
service to bakers, but that nothing could 
or should be done unless the board of 
governors, the governing body, author- 
ized it. 





TAX REDUCTION IS CHIEF 
CONCERN OF NEW CONGRESS 


Wasurincton, D. C.—The chief  busi- 
ness interest in the work of the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress, which 
assembles on Dec. 5, is in the new reve- 
nue bill, which the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House has been preparing 
for some weeks. 

The bill, as it now stands, will provide 
for a tax reduction of $250,000,000, al- 
though the Department of the Treasury 
insists that $225,000,000 is as much as 
the necessities of the government will 
permit. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, other business organi- 
zations and the Democrats are advocat- 
ing a reduction of $400,000,000. 

The President is reported to have 
sharply rebuked the chamber for de- 
manding so large a reduction while fa- 
voring increased appropriations for va- 
tious purposes. The outlook is that the 

al reduction will not be more than 
$250,000,000, most of which will be ef- 
fected by a reduction in the rate of cor- 
Poration income taxation. 





SUPPLY OF FEED GRAINS 
SLIGHTLY OVER LAST YEAR’S 


A supply of feed grains slightly larger 
an last year’s is now in prospect as a 
result of the exceptionally favorable fall 
Weather, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but indica- 
tions are that domestic requirements 
Will be slightly larger than last season’s. 
Increased exports have already reduced 
the surplus of some of these grains. 
The total supply of corn, including 
8 season’s crop, farm stocks estimated 
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Nov. 1 at about 111,000,000 bus and 
stocks in the principal markets, is around 
2,885,000,000, or only about 33,000,000 
more than on Nov. 1 a year ago, when 
farm stocks were more than 70,000,000 
larger. With the exception of last year 
and the unusually small supply on Nov. 
1, 1924, this is the smallest supply of 
corn at the beginning of the new crop 
year, Nov. 1, since 1919. The corn sup- 
ply is supplemented by an increase of 
nearly 24,000,000 bus in the crop of grain 
sorghums and about 68,000,000 in the 
supply of barley this season. The in- 
crease in barley and grain sorghums, 
however, is partially offset by a decrease 
of nearly 120,000,000 bus in oats. Ex- 
ports of barley since Aug. 1 have been 
much larger than last year, and have 
materially reduced the surplus. 
Indications are that a little more feed 
will be required for hogs this season than 








WATCHMAN ELECTED | 
DIRECTOR 


PATRICK FITZGERALD, a 

gate watchman at Port Ivory, 
Staten Island, N. Y., for the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of the company. He | 
will represent fellow-employees at | 
the plant under the labor policy of 
the company, which includes guar- | 
anteed year-around employment, 
employees’ conference committees | 
and a profit sharing plan. 

















last, while horses and cattle may take 
less. About 3.5 per cent more spring 
pigs were saved this season than a year 
ago, according to the June pig survey, 
while the unusually heavy losses from 
cholera last season will hardly be re- 
peated this year. 





MONTANA FARMER CROWNED 
WHEAT KING AT EXPOSITION 


Edson Smith, Corvallis, Mont., was 
crowned wheat king of North America 
at the hay and grain show of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago on Nov. 28. His sample of hard 


red winter wheat was adjudged slightly 
better than the hard red spring sample 
submitted by Herman Trelle, Wembley. 
Alta., who won first prize last year. 
It was the third time in 17 years that 
the United States has won the honor. 
L. E. Peterson, Victor, Mont., was sec- 
ond to Mr. Smith in the winter wheat 
class. T. H. Busteed, Busteed, Mont., 
was second to Mr. Trelle in the spring 
wheat competition. Mr. Smith also won 
the durum wheat championship. The 
soft red winter wheat first prize went to 
E. H. Jewett, Mason, Mich. First prize 
for white wheat was awarded to F. L. 
Houghton, Alto, Mich. 





INCREASE IS REPORTED IN 
ARGENTINE WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A slight increase 
is reported in the November final esti- 
mate of the Argentine wheat. acreage 
for 1927-28, being 19,700,000 acres, com- 
pared with 19,275,000 reported for 1926- 
27. The flaxseed acreage is given as 
7,055,000 acres, compared with 6,672,000 
a year ago. Oats is third in crop acre- 
age, with 3,161,000 reported, compared 
with 3,171,000 in 1926-27. The estimate 
for each crop is above the October esti- 
mate, and except for oats is over that 
of a year ago. 





BOOK OF METHODS MAY BE 
PUBLISHED BY CHEMISTS 


The methods committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists has 
prepared for publication a “Book of 
Methods.” This will consist of about 180 
pages of methods for the analysis of 
wheat, flour, feedstuffs, bread, alimen- 
tary pastes, enzymatic activities of 
wheat and flour, and definitions of food 
and food products, along with a list 
of references relating to cereals and ce- 
real products, and 20 reference tables. 
In order to finance publication of the 
book, advance subscriptions are being so- 
licited. Unless 250 prepaid advance sub- 
scriptions are received by the secretary- 
treasurer, R. K. Durham, 605 Huntzing- 
er Building, Kansas City, before Dec. 
81,,the volume will not be published. 
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PROPOSES ACTION TO 
ABOLISH BLEACHING 


E. E. Laurent, Clarksville, Tenn., Canvasses 
Mill Sentiment on Plan for Seeking 
Prohibitory Federal Legislation 


Following is the text of a letter ad- 
dressed to a large number of millers by 
E. E. Laurent, president of the Dunlop 
Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., comment 
on which will be found on the editorial 
page of this issue: 

“Gentlemen: We have been making 
some investigation for a year or more 
and have been making some inquiry 
among our milling friends regarding the 
proposition of having federal legislation 
enacted looking to the complete elimina- 
tion of bleaching of flour. 

“It seems to me that the mills have 
gotten tired of the burden of expense 
which is incurred in the bleaching of 
flour—a process which benefits no one 
and which, to our mind, is detrimental 
to the flour. The sentiment, as we have 
been able to develop it, is so strong in 
favor of some move along this line that 
I feel now is the time to address a large 
number of mills throughout the United 
States on the subject, and it is for that 
reason that I am addressing this letter 
to you. 

“I would be glad to know what your 
attitude would be in a proposition of this 
kind and whether or not you would fa- 
vor legislation looking to the elimination 
of bleaching of flour either by the miller 
or baker. I know some people are going 
to say that it is doubtful whether a bill 
of that kind can be passed. From our 
investigation, it is our opinion that a 
bill of that nature can be passed, and 
that there are good grounds for passing 
such a bill. 

“TI, therefore, would be glad to have 
you think this matter over and write us 
how you feel about it and whether or 
not you would enter into an active cam- 
paign looking to the passage, at the next 
session of Congress, of a bill to elimi- 
nate the bleaching of flour. 

“Yours very truly, 
“E. E. Laurent.” 





FRANCE INCREASES IMPORT 
DUTY ON WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Increases in the 
import duties on wheat and wheat flour 
have been announced by the French gov- 
ernment, effective from Nov. 19, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is advised. These are single rates 
applying to imports from all foreign 
countries. They are as follows: 

--Old rate—, -—New rate— 


= 
aS °F a8 88 
ox 2 > ox Rr 
Eo 5 S Eo 5 Q 
SS ® gs = 
Commodities— 5f,™ g° — g* 
WHE s226n2<wes 25> 26.75 35 +37.44 
Flour— 
70% extraction or 
BOAWO oeciacecs 45 *80.22 60 *106.96 
61 to 70% ext.... 52 *92.70 72 128.36 
60% ext. or below 58 *103.39 80 *142.61 


*Cents per 100 lbs. f¢Cents per bu. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Nov. 26, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
9 


Minneapolis .. 5 5 243 194 ‘ 
Kansas City... 13 63 156 143 

Chicago ...... 258 204 105 789 o# s 
New York .... 249 290 117 119 283 327 
Philadelphia . 30 42 39 48 88 151 
Baltimore .... 942 640 160 7223,226 3,763 
Boston ....... 862 202 32 88 566 227 
Milwaukee ... 26 231 124 276 es - 
Dul.-Superior.. 160 75 163 210 255 290 
tNashville .... 55 45 


+Figures for 10 ‘days ending Nov. 21. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Nov. 12. 2,621 2,561 


Previous week ....... 2,693 2,828 2,704 
Production July 1- 
WEOes BM cicseccecee 49,137 54,626 652,477 
Imports— 
July 1-Nov. 12 ...... Je 2 3 
Exports— 
Week ending Nov. 12. 210 420 240 
Previous week ....... 390 180 180 
July 1-Nov. 12 ...... 5,300 5,700 3,881 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
AND CHEMISTS MEET 


Minneapolis Scene of Joint Gathering on 
Nov. 26—R. G. Goodell Was 
Principal Speaker 


Minneapoutis, Minn.—The joint meet- 
ing of the northwestern branches of the 
Association of Operative Millers and of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held in Minneapolis Nov. 26, 
attracted an attendance of 107, the larg- 
est sectional meeting yet reported. Con- 
siderable interest is evinced in the an- 
nual convention of the two associations, 
to be held in Minneapolis next June, 
and this, in part, was partly responsible 
for the big attendance. 

At the luncheon, which preceded the 
meeting, Bryant Sanford, a Minneapolis 
baritone, sang three songs, a pleasing 
departure from the usual routine. 

Dr. C. A. Mann, head of the division 
of chemical engineering of the University 
of Minnesota, discussed recent achieve- 
ments in industrial chemistry. While 
his talk had no bearing on wheat or 
milling, it was nevertheless interesting, 
showing as it did the increasing rela- 
tionship between chemistry and indus- 
try. He explained the manufacture of 
rayon, or artificial silk, which is made 
from wood pulp and chemicals, or, as he 
termed it, converting a wooden leg into 
a silk stocking. 

The most important talk was_ that 
made by R. G. Goodell, vice president 
of the King Midas Mill Co., who took 
for his topic “Co-operation.” He said 
there was no subject of which one heard 
so much and saw so little as co-opera- 
tion in the milling business. There was, 
he said, possibly a greater degree of co- 
operation between the various depart- 
ments of each milling company than in 
any other business, but absolutely none 
between different companies. Each did 
business in its own way, chiefly along 
old-fashioned; competitive, price cutting 
lines. 

The miller bought his bags at a set 
price, also his coal, oil or any other 
commodity he used, but when it came to 
selling his flour, it was altogether dif- 
ferent. He asked a price higher than he 
expected to get, while his customer bid 
a price lower than he expected to pay, 
and the ultimate price depended upon 
which was the best trader. 

In spite of the fact that bread was 
the one item of food that the white race 
could not get along without, milling was 
and always had been the target for all 
kinds of adverse propaganda, Mr. 
Goodell declared. Food faddists, dieti- 
tians and others claimed that the millers 
took the best out of the wheat and gave 
it to the cows. They told us to eat dark 
bread. This propaganda possibly had 
been partly responsible for the decrease 
in the per capita wheat consumption. If 
the people ate as much wheat in the form 
of bread, etc., as they did 25 years ago, 
Mr. Goodell said the millers of the Unit- 
ed States this year would be called upon 
to make 25,000,000 bbls more flour than 
they probably will. 

What was needed, Mr. Goodell be- 
lieved, was constructive propaganda as 
to the real merits of wheat bread. He 
told what the orange and raisin growers 
have done to increase the consumption 
of their products, and urged the opera- 
tives to co-operate with the millowners 
in putting over a campaign aimed at 
greater consumption of wheat flour. 

Mr. Goodell went on to say that the 
housewife had resigned and had turned 
over her baking to the commercial bak- 
er, who was now the miller’s chief cus- 
tomer. He told of the research work 
bakers are doing in an endeavor to im- 
prove the quality of their product, and 
the interrelationship that existed be- 
tween the operative miller and the bak- 
er. On account of the latter, there 
should be closer co-operation between 
the two industries. 

He said: “It seems to me that the de- 
partments of our business which you 
represent are the departments which 
ought to be the medium of contact with 
the scientific, production end of the bak- 
ing business. There is a lot that could 
be accomplished through joint meetings 
of operative millers and cereal chemists 
with the production and scientific ends 
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of the baking business. I suggest that 
your association, through the proper of- 
ficers, correspond with the American 
Association of Bakers and sound it out 
as to its attitude toward holding joint 
meetings that would lead to a co-ordina- 
tion of your efforts. The problem of 
the baker and the miller is the same. 

“This association of yours, I think, is 
one that has large possibilities for con- 
structive work in our industry. It is 
going to be what you make it. You can 
limit your activities to a debating so- 
ciety of the technical problems of milling 
or, on the other hand, you can, if you see 
fit, enlarge your scope and make your 
association a_ virile and _ constructive 
force for the solution of some of the 
major problems of our industry. The 
choice rests with you.” 

That Mr, Goodell’s remarks fell upon 
appreciative ears was evidenced by the 
applause accorded him. 

The annual convention, and the plans 
already made for it, were discussed 
briefly by C. A. Weaver, general chair- 
man, R. J. S. Carter and M. A. Gray. 

E. L. Pearson, representative and 
milling expert for Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Manchester, Eng., followed with a short 
talk in which he outlined the chief dif- 
ferences between English and American 
milling methods. He said that English 
millers had a much more elaborate wheat 
cleaning and flour purifying system, and 
used a longer roll surface, than did 
Americans. He explained that this was 
necessary because British millers drew 
their wheat from the four quarters of 
the globe and, necessarily, did not get 
the clean wheat that American millers 
do. English millers employ about two 
and a half times as much roll surface as 
Americans, and use more water in tem- 
pering their wheat. 

John L. Davis, an insurance man, 
brought the meeting to a close with a 
discussion on advertising. 

Before adjourning, E. C. Veeck, New 
Ulm, Minn., chairman of the northwest- 
ern branch, announced that the next 
meeting would be held late in January 
or early in February. This will be strict- 
ly a millers’ meeting, and the election 
of officers will be held at that time. 





VICTORIAN MILLERS ANNOYED 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—Having been 
appointed by the Victorian government 
to inquire into public complaints concern- 
ing the high price of bread, a treasury 
officer has sent out a series of questions 
to bakers and millers. These cover a re- 
markably wide range of operations, and 
deal with every phase of business man- 
agement. The questionnaire submitted to 
the millers has been described as “cum- 
bersome, stupid and farcical,” and mill- 
ers have declared that it will be quite 


impossible to furnish all the particulars 
sought. They say that their costs vary 
considerably, and that returns do like- 
wise. In the last few years their busi- 
nesses have been investigated four times, 
but never have they been charged with 
making excessive profits. 





DAY BAKING IN AUSTRALIA 

Mezourne, Victor1a.—Another effort 
is being made to introduce day baking 
to Victoria. Master bakers are closely 
watching the bill which has been submit- 
ted to the legislature, but they do not 
expect that it will receive approval, be- 
cause of the disabilities which would fol- 
low in its train. The experience of day 
baking in Sydney has been that less 
bread has been consumed, less employ- 
ment has been available for operators, 
and consumers have had to endure a 
great deal of inconvenience and pay more 
for their bread. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLERS ARE 
TOLD TO DO AS AMERICANS 


MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—The secondary 
industries commission in South Australia 
has been further investigating the posi- 
tion of the milling industry in that state. 

One witness said that American mills 
had captured the English flour market 
through a system of registered brands 
and a continuity of supplies. Australian 
export to the United Kingdom had been 
spasmodic and unreliable. The American 
millers lost no opportunities to push their 
goods and advertise them. American 
flour was well disposed of, the agent re- 
ceiving 2 per cent from the miller for his 
trouble. 

Australian flour, continued the witness, 
who explained that he had had experi- 
ence in the wheat and flour organizations 
of Great Britain and America, was the 
finest in the world, and he was quite 
sure that if it was properly shipped and 
marketed it would be bought readily in 
the United Kingdom. 

The witness was of the opinion that 
Australian flour could capture the mar- 
ket from the Americans if the millers 
adopted American tactics, launched out 
on their own initiative, and popularized 
their brands. He contended that the cost 
of advertising and registering brands, 
and creating a demand, would be justi- 
fied. 





RATE TO BRITISH AND IRISH PORTS 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian transatlantic 
conference advises that flour rates from 
the Canadian seaboard to British and 
Irish ports now in force for December 
will apply through January, 1928. 
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Steamship Companies Complain of Millers’ 
Failure to Co-operate on Stowage 
By Joseph V. Lane 


Export Agent of the Millers’ National Federation 


N dealing with claims for loss and damage by taint to export ship- 
ments of flour due to improper stowage, for account of F. H. Price & Co. 
clients, steamship lines complain bitterly that millers generally do not co- 


operate with them to the fullest extent. 


For a great many years this office has made a practice of frequently 
calling the attention of steamship lines, engaged in carrying flour, to the 
importance of giving it proper stowage, and has, from time to time, advised 
them as to the commodities with which they should not stow flour. 

Steamship lines, in laying out their cargo, plan proper stowage in order 
to keep ficur free from contamination from other cargo which may be in- 


jurious to it. 


They complain that the flour is not always available to load 


in the space allotted to it, and of course they cannot stop working the steamer 


pending the flour’s arrival. 


Late delivery necessitates a rearrangement of 


loading which often results in the flour being carried in a less desirable place 


on the steamer than originally planned. 


All millers certainly want their flour delivered at destination in good 
order and condition, and they can assist the ocean carriers greatly in ac- 
complishing this by shipping their export flour in time to be available for 


loading when the ship calls for it. 


This will insure the best possible stowage 


and will minimize damage of every character, which is to the mutual ad- 


vantage of all parties concerned. 
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KRAUSE COMPANY TO 
PRODUCE CORN GOODS 


Milwaukee Firm Plans Resumption of Pro. 
duction on Dec. 15 Upon Completion 
of Its New Mill 


Mruwavkeer, Wis.—Production of corn 
goods will be resumed at the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, on Dec. 
15, upon completion of its new corn mill, 
after a period of more than three years 
when this part of its operations was sus- 
pended, due to the fire which destroyed 
the old mill at Thirty-seventh Avenue 
and Burnham Street, in September, 1924. 

The new mill, which is one of the most 
modern of its kind in the country, was 
designed and equipped by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and built by Klug & 
Smith, Milwaukee. It is of brick and 
concrete, and has five stories. The 
structure is 240 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, including an adjoining loading 
warehouse for mixed cars. 

The production of the new mill will 
be 10,000 bus daily, compared with the 
average daily output of 15,000 to 16,000 
bus of the old one. All machinery is 
electrically driven. It is as fireproof as 
a plant of its kind can be made. The 
spouts, which are of metal, are an exam- 
ple of this, and are in contrast to the 
customary wooden spouting. Machinery 
and equipment throughout the mill are 
new. 

The 10 concrete tanks have a storage 
capacity of 180,000 bus, with a concrete 
workhouse, and 18 steel tanks for the 
storage of corn. 

Excellent transportation facilities are 
afforded the plant, as it is located on 
three railroads, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and the Soo Line. 

Yale E. Henry will have charge of the 
new corn mill. He formerly was with 
the company, and returned on Sept. 1 of 
this year. 

Charles Highstreet will be superin- 
tendent of the mill. He formerly was 
with the American Hominy Co. at In- 
dianapolis, and joined the Krause com- 
pany on Nov. 1. 

All corn going through the mill will 
be thoroughly cleaned, hulled, and de- 
germinated before milling, under sani- 
tary conditions, and the final products 
will be glean, wholesome, and palatable 
for human consumption. 

The products of the new mill will in- 
clude both white and yellow corn meal, 
flour, grits, crude corn oil, and hominy 
feed. All carry the trade name of Amer- 
ikorn, except the hominy feed, which will 
be known as “Badger.” The corn oil 
will be of clear, uniform color, and low 
in acidity. 

In conjunction with the corn mill, a 
specialty department will also be operat- 
ed to produce Tux core binders, Kemtac 
commercial paste, flakes for cereal bev- 
erages, flakes for confectioners’ and bak- 
ers’ use, Amerikorn sausage binders, 
Gainmor process flour for bakers, and 
Jiffy malt flakes for cereal beverages. 

The Krause company also maintains 4 
large feed plant, manufacturing dairy, 
poultry, horse, hog and stock feeds, and 
a full line of poultry mashes. 

Charles A. Krause, president, estab- 
lished the company about 30 years ago. 
S. H. Werner, who has been with the 
concern for several years, is secretary. 





INSPECTION BUREAUS NAME 
CHEMISTS AT NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La.—Millers seem de- 
termined to prevent weevil infestation 
of flour destined for export to Europe. 
Two chemists have been appointed in 
New Orleans to inspect flour arriving 
here, and it is understood that similar 
precautions are being undertaken at the 
leading Texas ports. : 

The Export Flour Trade Service; 
Kansas City, appointed Frank W. Liep> 
ner and the Millers’ Export Inspection 
Bureau, also of Kansas City, engaged 
S. B. Milliken. It is understood that 
these chemists will inspect all flour I- 
tended for export, when shipped by mill- 
ers having membership in these organl 
zations. 

During the past several months it has 
been brought out that weevils are more 
apt to develop in transit to this port than 
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after the shipments have reached the 
docks and are ready for export. The 
wharves and sheds are said to be free 
of weevils, and the ships that engage in 
the European trade are likewise said to 
be free of infestation. It has been point- 
ed out that such infestation frequently 
develops in cars in which grain had been 
shipped préviously, much grain remain- 
ing inside the false sides of cars, where 
the weevils flourish and spread to the 
flour. 





MEETING OF EXECUTIVE OF 
CANADIAN MILLERS IS HELD 


MonTrEAL, Que.—The executive of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
held a meeting in Montreal last week. 

A.resolution was adopted conveying 
the sympathy of the association to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., upon the 
loss of its late president, Charles R. 
Hosmer. Other resolutions compliment- 
ed William A. Black upon his promotion 
to the presidency, and R. R. Dobell up- 
on his appointment to the vice presi- 
dency. 

Out-of-town millers in attendance in- 
cluded W. H. McCarthy, manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto; J. J. Page, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour, Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; Frank H. Peck, sales 
manager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


- Ltd, Toronto; W. H. White, flour and 


feed sales manager for the Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough; R. J. Pinchin, man- 
ager of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. 





CHANGES IN LARABEE 
PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement was 
made on Nov. 28 of the promotion of 
Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., to assistant 
sales manager under Joseph L. Walker. 
At the same time W. L. Heald, long as- 
sistant to Mr. Herman in the Larabee 
laboratories, was advanced to the posi- 
tion of chief chemist. 

C. E. Shepard, until a short time ago 
connected with the sales department of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has 
been added to the Larabee staff as divi- 
sion sales manager in charge of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio territory. 





TO DISTRIBUTE EXCESS CHARGES 

Winnirec, Man.—At the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, at Regina last week, a dis- 
tribution of $1,875,000, representing ex- 
cess elevator charges for the crop season 
1926-27, among Saskatchewan wheat pool 
contract signers who were also patrons 
of the pool country and terminal eleva- 
tors, was decided upon. 

A suggestion was made that disposal 
of the surplus earnings might be accom- 
plished by crediting the accounts of each 
grower in the head office records, and 
the money utilized for providing eleva- 
tor facilities at those points in the prov- 
ince where they are needed to serve pool 
members. The delegates, however, de- 
cided that the excess earnings should be 
distributed. 





W. J. GROVER TO ARKANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo—W. J. Grover has 
Tesigned as manager of the Excelsior 
Flour Mills to become sales manager 
for the Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, of which An- 
drew Smith, formerly connected with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., recently was 
appointed general manager. The Ar- 
kansas City company is one of the Kell 
group of flour mills. 





NAMED MILL RECEIVER 
A. G. Bashaur, Millersburg, Pa., has 
been appointed receiver for the Eliza- 
bethville (Pa.) Milling Co. He will be 


required t ll t , 
1 isan Tn the Property by April 





‘ OHIO MILL IMPROVEMENTS 

- E. Bonney has completed improve- 

_ to the Monroeville (Ohio) Roller 
ils, and will operate the business in 


grinding corn meal is 
ham flecare » buckwheat and gra 
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Used Flour Bags—A Menace to the 
Flour Trade 


From a Bulletin of the Millers’ National Federation 


E have pointed out before that used or secondhand flour bags of all 
kinds are a menace and a nuisance to the flour milling industry, but 
it seems well at this time to review the reasons from the millers’ 


point of view. 
1. It is an unsanitary practice. 


After a bag of flour has been filled and 


carried from the mill through the various stages of transportation, shipping 
and delivery, it becomes unfit for further use as a container for human food. 
No other food product for human consumption is packed in secondhand con- 


tainers. 


2. It is a source of insect infestation of mills. 


The eggs of the insects 


are secreted in the seams and folds of the bags, and are transported from 


flour mills to bakeries, and vice versa. 


are troublesome and expensive. 


The fumigations that must be made 


It is a costly practice, therefore, to bring 


into the mill secondhand bags that contain weevil, Mediterranean moth, and 


other insects. 


3. It is a great source of damage claims, due to breakage. 


The cotton 


98-lb and the jute 140-lb bags are made as one trip containers for flour. If 
they are used a second time breakage, with the subsequent loss of flour, is 


certain. 


Each subsequent trip increases the likelihood of breakage. 


Further- 


more, the stitch holes stretch, and sifting takes place through them and 
through the needle holes at the top of the bags where they have previously 


been sewed. 


4. There is danger of unfavorable publicity. Enforcement of the pure 


food laws in the various states is becoming more stringent. 


It is quite pos- 


sible that in the near future some food faddist will fasten upon used bag 


practice as a vehicle for his own benefit. 


sibilities. 


It is well to forestall such pos- 


We are in a position to correct this evil ourselves, and these are some 
of the things which we may do to bring it about: 


(a) Refuse to refill bags of any kind. 
(b) Instruct salesmen to encourage customers to discontinue using sec- 


ondhand 


bags and urge them to sell their empty bags, preferably 


to their retail bakery customers, or if this cannot be done, then 


to secondhand bag dealers. 


(c) Send out to bakers placards advertising “Empty Flour Bags for 


Sale.” 


These placards will be furnished free on request to this office. 
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1927 Black Rust Epidemic Dwarfed by 
Barberry Eradication 


and black stem rust were discussed 

at a luncheon given at the Minne- 
apolis Club on Nov. 25 under the auspices 
of the Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust. The principal speaker was 
Dr. E. C. Stakman, professor of plant 
pathology in the College of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The conference has issued a booklet 
dealing with “1927 Black Stem Rust,” 
containing a summary of facts regarding 
this and the barberry eradication cam- 
paign for the year. These facts were 
reviewed by Dr. Stakman in his address. 

Black stem rust ruined millions of 
bushels of grain this year, and once more 
the work being carried on to eradicate 
the common barberry has been con- 
demned by some as a waste of time, 
money and effort. But it is felt that 
this only emphasizes the necessity for 
again explaining why a curtailment or 
cessation of the campaign would be a 
backward step. 

“Ever since the fight to reduce stem 
rust losses began in this country,” the 
booklet says, “those scientists who have 
been studying the situation have been 
telling people who stopped to listen that 
rust could not be prevented entirely, but 
that losses could be very largely reduced. 
For the past five years they have been 
telling them that there are but two 
sources of rust in the spring wheat area: 
the rust which early every spring spreads 
from any common barberry which is 
growing in the states of the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and that which overwin- 
ters in the grain growing areas south of 
Dallas, Texas.” 

It is emphasized that “common bar- 
berries positively are essential for the 
completion of the life cycle of black stem 
rust in the spring wheat area. The black 
spores are the only spores which can 
live through the winter in this area. The 
rust which comes from them must live 


\ JARIOUS phases of the barberry 


on the barberry for a short time before 
it can attack grain plants. Once off the 
barberry, the rust can spread in the red 
stage from field to field of grain 
throughout the growing season.” 

The booklet declares that every black 
spore that lives through the winter and 
does not cause infection on a common 
barberry dies without doing any harm. 
Thus, with the barberry eradicated, only 
the rust which overwinters in the South 
remains for consideration. 

It is pointed out that in years which 
have a normal crop season this rust 
which overwinters in the South does not 
reach the spring wheat area in time to 
create a destructive epidemic of black 
stem rust before the grain ripens. But 
the crop year of 1927 was far from 
normal, seeding being from one to three 
weeks late, due to the cold, wet spring. 
And as often as such abnormal years 
come, it is explained, the Northwest may 
expect to have some rust losses. 

Indicating that the rust epidemic this 
year was not nearly so deadly as it might 
have been, the booklet declares that “if 
the 15,000,000 common barberries which 
have been found and killed since the 
barberry eradication campaign began had 
been alive this year, the rust epidemic 
probably would have dwarfed the 1916 
one, which was the most disastrous rust 
scourge the Northwest ever had. The 
cool weather which followed the hot rust 
breeding weather of late July this year 
could not have prevented the much 
greater loss which would have occurred, 
had all those 15,000,000 centers of early 
rust infection still been living. If the 
eradication campaign had not started 
when it did, the ever increasing number 
of barberries would have caused a yearly 
rust epidemic, despite weather condi- 
tions.” 

Showing that barberry eradication 
pays, the booklet declares that “during 
the past 12 years conservative estimates 
place the average yearly loss to all grains 
due to black stem rust at $54,000,000. 
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The estimated loss of wheat alone in the 
six years, 1915-20, inclusive, was about 
50,000,000 bus a year. This was before 
and during the early years of barberry 
eradication. During the six years from 
1921 to 1926, when more and more bar- 
berries were being destroyed, the average 
loss dropped to about 16,000,000 bus per 
year. Some may say this is only a coin- 
cidence, but it looks as if reducing the 
number of barberries were gradually re- 
ducing the losses caused by stem rust in 
the 13 north central states of the bar- 
berry eradication area. The preliminary 
estimates of stem rust losses for 1927 in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, which states 
always suffer the greatest losses, are 
little more than 19,000,000 bus wheat. 
This compares very favorably with the 
six-year average loss figure for these 
states (1915-1920), which is 44,300,000 
bus a year. The seven-year losses (1921- 
1927), including this rust year of 1927, 
average only 12,300,000 bus a year. The 
much lower losses in the last seven years, 
as compared to the earlier six years, 
provide a very strong argument for bar- 
berry eradication, especially when the 
lateness of the grain this year is remem- 
bered. 

“During the entire nine years in which 
the federal government, state govern- 
ments and other co-operating agencies 
have been carrying on the barberry erad- 
ication campaign, a total of only $3,000,- 
000 has been spent on this project. It is 
not necessary to cite the success which 
European countries, especially Denmark, 
have had in reducing rust losses through 
barberry eradication. We have concrete 
evidence in the form of hundreds of 
statements by farmers in our own north 
central states who have had barberries 
on their farms, to the effect that the 
damage caused by black stem rust to 
their crops has been much less since their 
barberry bushes were removed.” 

Expansion of the work of breeding 
grain for rust resistance is advocated in 
the booklet. It is declared that “the 
work of producing good, rust-resistant 
varieties of small grain is extremely im- 
portant and should be supported in every 
way, in order that it may progress as 
rapidly as possible. The work is neces- 
sarily slow, taking at least 10 years from 
the time the original cross is made until 
the grain is finally tested and its seed 
increased sufficiently to distribute to 
farmers. 

“All the known methods of reducing 
rust losses should be used, but one of the 
most important is to check the rust at 
its chief source; namely, to eradicate the 
common barberry and prevent the rust 
from getting an early start in the spring. 
Then those varieties of grains which are 
resistant and those best yielding and 
milling varieties, even if they are not 
resistant, will have a much better chance 
to yield well than they would if they 
were constantly exposed to infection from 
near-by barberry bushes. 

“Since we positively know that black 
stem rust is spread by the common bar- 
berry and that every time one is killed 
another rust breeder is eliminated, those 
who condemn this worth while campaign 
before it is complete, especially in such 
an unusual year as 1927, are working 
against the best interests of agriculture 
and the prosperity of the Northwest.” 





HARVEY OWENS’ FUTURE PLANS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harvey J. Owens, 
whose resignation as vice president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was announced a week ago, said on 
Nov. 28 that he anticipated being able to 
announce his new connection within 
about a week. It is currently reported 
that he will become associated with one 
of the large chain companies. 





CANADIAN FARMERS STILL THRESHING 

Winnirec, Man.—In many districts 
of the Canadian West, heavy snow and 
zero temperatures have failed to put a 
stop to threshing operations. Many 
farmers, particularly in Saskatchewan, 
are going doggedly ahead with this work, 
and marketing and loading still are in 
full swing in several localities. 





KANSAS BAKERS’ CONVENTION 
It has been decided to hold the annual 
convention of the Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka, March 27-29, 1928. 
The Jayhawk Hotel has been chosen as 
convention headquarters. 
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FOOD BUREAU GETS 
CAMPAIGN UNDER WAY 


Southwestern Organization Formed to Com- 
bat Misleading Statements Against White 
Bread Has Formulated Its Plans 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The National Food 
Bureau which was formed here some time 
ago to conduct an educational campaign 
on behalf of white bread is now in ac- 
tive operation. The bureau, which was 
formed by a number of southwestern 
millers and bakers, has Roger S. Hurd, 
president of the Red Star Milling Co., 
at its head, while George M. Lowry, of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., is secre- 
tary, and D. S, Jackman, of the Kansas 
Milling Co., is treasurer. 

Starting a movement which the spon- 
sors hope to see become nationwide in 
scope, the National Food Bureau will 
wage a heated campaign against mis- 
leading advertising which, during the 
past decade, has given great impetus to 
food fads, and has resulted in a reduced 
consumption of white flour products. 

The bureau will direct attention to the 
need of maintaining a diet that is geo- 
graphically and economically as well as 
physiologically sound, and will point out 
the fallacy of a community like the 
Southwest consuming vast quantities of 
high-priced, patented cereals, when its 
own territory produces the finest food 
in the world—wheat. It will attempt to 
restore in the minds of its trade the for- 
mer high regard for white flour as the 
basis of a normal, healthful and economi- 
cal diet. 

H. T. Corson, who has had wide ex- 
perience in food educational work, will 
have active charge of the campaign. 
He has had exceptional success in sev- 
eral campaigns put on by the dairy in- 
dustry. In Wichita a drive engineered 
by him resulted in an increase of 100 
per cent in the consumption of milk in 
the city. 

The food bureau will wage its cam- 
paign through the health departments 
of the various towns and cities, through 
the public schools, and by co-operating 
with all interested clubs and civic bodies. 
It will work through the newspapers by 
means of a press bureau already estab- 
lished. It will distribute millions of 
bulletins and pamphlets containing food 
facts. Health pageants will be given in 
the public schools, while Mr. Corson will 
have a full speaking schedule throughout 
the year. 

Aimed directly at the fads and foibles 
of the food faddist, the bureau will also 
direct its efforts to the education of the 
public to the fact that, bulk for bulk, 
white flour is the cheapest food, as well 
as the best source of energy, in the 
world. It will show that the national 
consumption of wheat is decreasing to 
an alarming extent, and that the so- 
called wheat surplus, over which legisla- 
tors seem to be concerning themselves in 
the way of farm relief measures, would 
disappear if the nation would return to 
its rightful consumption of white flour 
products. 

That the work of the new bureau is 
finding rapid favor with health and edu- 
cational departments of the various 
cities in the Southwest is shown by the 
demands for Mr. Corson’s time now com- 
ing to the bureau. During the recent 
district convention of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, held in Wichita, 
Mr. Corson co-operated with the school 
nurses and teachers in arranging dis- 
plays, and in demonstrating the need of 
a proper amount of white flour in the 
diet. 

Parent-teacher organizations through- 
out this part of the state are becoming 
interested, and are asking for demon- 
strations and talks. Women’s clubs, high 
schools, civic organizations, and many 
other bodies, are taking an interest in 
the work of the new bureau, and it will 
be through such outlets that much of the 
work will be accomplished. 





WORLD FLAXSEED SITUATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Judging by pro- 
duction estimates received by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, along with 
crop conditions and stocks reported, it 
is probable that, with the exception of 
North American producing countries, the 
world flaxseed supply will not be greatly 
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different from that of last year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. Stocks 
in store in North America at the end of 
October were above those of the same 
time last year, and the increased produc- 
tion reported for the United States more 
than offsets the decrease in the crop of 
Canada. In Europe an increase is hard- 
ly to be expected, since Russia, the only 
seed producer of importance, shows a 
slight decrease in European acreage. 
Acreage in Argentina is above last year, 
but any increases in production would 
probably do little more than balance the 
decrease from the large stocks of last 
year left from the record crop of the 
1925-26 season. 





DIGESTIVE SALVATION 
When we began the scientific study of 
food, we opened up a field for the crank, 
for the faker, the quack, the fanatic and 
the plain ordinary nut—and these gentry 
invaded it from all sides. The scientists 


worked in their laboratories, but the food 
fakers and faddists worked right out in 
the open. While the scientists made their 
slow and painstaking progress in the 
study of metabolism, the sure-thing food 
fakers hopped promptly to the front and 
center with all sorts of food panaceas 
and schedules and formulas, ranging 
from desiccated hay to raw carrots. 
The country is all cluttered up with food 
faddists, each shouting that his scheme 
is the only way to digestive salvation.— 
Mary A. Foley, head of the diet kitchens 
at Mayo Bros. Hospital at Rochester, 
Minn., in the American Restaurant. 





EGYPTIAN FLOUR STOCKS HEAVIER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of flour 
held in warehouses at Alexandria, Egypt, 
as of Oct. 31, had increased to 350,813 
sacks, compared with 245,569 on Sept. 
30, 299,223 on Aug. 31, and 347,537 on 
July 31, it is learned in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. 








Add Some “How To” 


By A. A. 


writer that he could sell anything 
between covers that bore, as a part 
of its title, the two words “How To.” 
Flour advertising takes on strength when 
those same two words march forth boldly. 

“How to Keep What You Bake Fresh” 
—a headline to an advertisement for 
Big Jo flour made by the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., suggests help- 
ful information to a housewife. It 
doesn’t hurl at her the necessity for using 
Big Jo flour. In fact, she must read a 
considerable part of the advertisement 
before she discovers who is offering the 
information. 

“Your bread, biscuits or pastry will 
stay fresh much longer if you use a flour 
extra rich in gluten. Such a flour ab- 
sorbs much water, retains the proper 
moisture and keeps your bread, biscuits, 
pie crust or cake fresh. Wheat used to 
make flour extra rich in gluten is so 
expensive that few mills use it, but Big 
Jo flour has been made of this high 
grade, selected, strong, hard, spring 
wheat for 40 years. . . .” 

This is a day of changing conditions. 
One is that idea spreading agencies of 
all kinds are offering much more “how 
to” advice to women. Radio broadcast- 
ing stations allot time for telling women 
how to solve specific household prob- 
lems. The daily newspapers fill columns 
and pages with “how to” advice that 
once was found only in the women’s 
magazines—how to cook, how to buy, 
how to be beautiful, how to raise chil- 
dren and how to hold husbands or sweet- 
hearts. : 

These newspapers have highly special- 
ized their work of helpfulness. You will 
even find them professing to maintain a 
“baking editor” or a “cookery editor” at 
the national capital for the service of 
their readers. Women can send to these 
“baking” or “cookery” editors at Wash- 
ington for books of recipes which include 
such titles as “Bread and Rolls,” “Quick 
Breads,” “Yeast Breads” and “Pies and 
Fancy Pastry.” ‘ ; 

You may notice that the baking editor 
for a paper in Connecticut and a paper 
in Florida—and a great many others— 
have the same Washington address. One 
syndicate at the capital acts as a ““Wash- 
ington Bureau” for a big string of pa- 
pers. This syndicate prepares interest- 
ing advertisements which offer a single 


A CHICAGO publisher once told a 








WORLD RECORD YIELD 


C S. NOBLE, of Nobleford, 
* Alta., a former American, has 
beaten his own world record in 
wheat growing, established in 1915, 
according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Lethbridge, in that 
province. In 1915 he grew 54,330 
bus on 1,000 acres, an average of 
54.3 bus acre. This year a 1,300- 
acre field yielded 74,000 bus, an 
average of 57 bus acre. This is 
said to be the world’s largest yield 
per acre on so large an acreage. 




















to Your Advertising 
Shields 


booklet or a collection of booklets for a 
small sum, and sends the copy to the 
newspapers ready to set up and run. 
Of course, the advertisements contain 
coupons to be filled in and mailed by the 
women. 

Flour advertising today must compete 
in helpfulness with the service that news- 
papers themselves offer to women read- 
ers. Even though the paper may be 
promoting a wider use of flour or baked 
goods, the flour advertisement should be 
helpful if it is to direct the awakened in- 
terest in baking toward a particular 
flour. 

Helpfulness is not confined to recipes 
and semitechnical information, although 
both are good ingredients for earnest ad- 
vertising. A milling company may omit 
both from its advertisements, and offer 
helpfulness to a still greater degree by 
making it easier for a woman to procure 
samples of the flour or more comprehen- 
sive information about it. Making the 
coupon hard to ignore helps here. 

A woman sees a great many coupons 
in the course of a week’s reading. She 
does not complete and send in all of 
them. Sometimes her interest has died 
away by the time she reaches the lower 
right-hand corner. It takes a strong ad- 
vertisement or a cleverly planned coupon 
to compel a woman to hunt for her 
scissors. 

The Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, 
Tenn, doesn’t let the interest in Red 
Band flour advertising fade out as it 
approaches the coupon corner. Far from 
it. Although the coupon occupies less 
than a twentieth of the space used, it is 
a vital part. It could be run as an ad- 
vertisement by itself: 


A pan of apple dumplings . 

with our compliments! 

“To get acquainted with the flour of 
the South, just mail the coupon and 10c 
to cover the packing and_ shipping 
charges, and we will send you a gener- 
ous sample of Red Band—enough to 
make a pan of apple dumplings, and 
some biscuit, too!” 

This introduction to the coupon is 
varied to avoid monotony. Here is an- 
other example: 

Meet 

the finest flour made! 


“We'll go more than halfway to in- 
troduce you to Red Band. We'll send 
you—free—a generous sample—enough 


for a big batch of delicious Red Band - 


biscuit. Just mail the coupon, inclosing 
10c to cover packing and shipping 
charges.” 


These are “tell-your-story” coupons, as 
they were defined recently in Printers’ 
Ink by E. T. Gundlach. 

“The reason for the superiority of a 
tell-your-story coupon,” he said, “pre- 
sumably lies in the fact that many peo- 
ple read in an idle sort of way, only 
half comprehending what the copy says, 
and others really do not read anything 
but the headlines, subhead and coupon. 
The coupon is the place where the reader 
must sign his name to something; and 
that place he reads with care.” 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF CANADIAN POOL 


Report Shows Over Half of Western Wheat 
Crop Handled by Pool—Proposed In- 
crease in Drying Facilities 


Winnirec, Man.—The report of the 
Canadian wheat pool covering the opera- 
tions for the season 1926-27 was made 
public on Nov. 24. Figures are given 
dealing with the receipt and sale of 
grain, and a statement is shown of all 
charges on account of rail, lake and 
ocean freight, storing, chartering, broker- 
age, etc. 

The report states: “Out of 335,500,000 
bus wheat inspected in the western diyj- 
sion for the crop year 1926-27, 179,950, 
242, amounting to 53 per cent of the 
total, was handled by the central sell- 
ing agency of the Canadian pools, the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd. During the year, the pool 
shipped grain to 24 countries, through 
60 ports, exporting 107,802,000 bus via 
eastern Canada, and 16,333,308 through 
western Canada, the total exported 
amounting to 124,135,308.” 

Speaking of the unusual volume of 
low grade wheat harvested this season, 
the report says: “Never before has there 
been so large a proportion of tough and 
damp wheat. Out of pool deliveries, 
82,279,328 bus were graded tough, and 
769,235 damp. The drying facilities 
available were entirely inadequate to 
cope with the volume of no grade grain, 
and it was necessary to develop a market 
in Europe for wheat shipped as tough, 
It was an entirely new departure for the 
United Kingdom miller to purchase 
tough wheat in any large quantity.” 

The report contains a proposal that, 
in view of the unsatisfactory methods for 
drying grain now prevailing in Canada, 
proper machines for this purpose should 
be licensed and regulated by the board 
of grain commissioners. 

The net proceeds for the 1926-27 crop, 
available for distribution among the 
three prairie provinces, amounted to 
$232,930,969, allocated as follows: initial 
payment, pool deliveries, $160,978,350; 
first interim payment, $25,409,731; sec- 
ond interim payment, $27,165,155; final 
payment, $19,160,324, leaving a net sur- 
plus of $217,408 to provide for any out- 
standing expenses for which no _provi- 
sion was made. 

In the coarse grains pool, the total 
handling of oats for the season was 6, 
995,719 bus; the 1926-27 carry-over 
294,706. Total handling of rye amount- 
ed to 2,735,093 bus, and flaxseed 1,507,- 
820. The report states that the Cana- 
dian pools are endeavoring to develop a 
trade with the United Kingdom in bar- 
leys of a special type, which, if it is 
practicable, should result in increased 
returns to the areas in western Canada 
which find barley a profitable crop. 

In dealing with the various changes 
effected during the year, the report of 
the president of the central selling 
agency, A. J. MacPhail, enumerated the 
appointment of a resident director in 
the head office, in the person of E. B. 
Ramsay; the opening of an office in 
London, under the direction of D. L. 
Smith; the appointment of George Mc- 
Ivor to the position of general sales 
manager. ©. Buchanan, formerly in 
charge of the Vancouver office, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. MclIvor as western sales 
manager in Calgary, Alta. D. R. Mcln- 
tyre has been appointed eastern sales 
manager, and W. C. Folliott coarse 
grains sales manager. James Gibson, 
formerly accountant in the Calgary of- 
fice, has been put in charge of the organl- 
zation’s Vancouver office. W. J. Jack- 
man, formerly of the board of the Al 
berta Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
has been appointed Argentine represet- 
tative for the Canadian wheat pool. 





HOUSES OF BAKING POWDER WASTE 

If somebody told you that you could 
build a house of waste products from 
baking powder production, you would 
probably think he was crazy. And he 
would have been—until a short time ag? 
It is entirely possible now, though. In 
fact, some of the plaster building blocks 
used in present day construction are 
made from the calcium sulphate waste 
resulting from baking powder produc 
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tion.- This interesting development was 
explained by the Rumford Chemical 
Works, of Providence, R. I., which spe- 
cialize in the manufacture of baking 

wder, during a survey recently con- 
ducted in New England by the policy- 
holders’ service bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co, for the New Eng- 
land Council. 

The discovery was the result of studies 
to find the solution of a vexing economic 
problem. In the manufacture of baking 

wder there is a waste of bulky con- 
tent which heretofore was used as fill 
for reclaiming lands, but the cost of 
cartage and haulage was high. Through 
research and experiment the chemists of 
the company found a way to convert 
this waste into practical and profitable 
building blocks. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
IN FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Wixnirec, Man.—On Nov. 24 the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary. Since its inaugura- 
tion in 1887, this institution has had a 
remarkable growth, and today occupies 
what is claimed to be the largest office 
building in Canada. It has a member- 
ship of 460, its seats having a treasury 
value of $25,000, and a market value of 
approximately $11,000. 

On Nov. 24, 1887, a meeting was held 
in the board of trade rooms, Winnipeg, 
and plans were formulated for the in- 
auguration of the Winnipeg Grain and 
Produce Exchange. D. H. McMillan 
(now Sir Daniel) was elected president, 
G. F. Galt vice president, and Dr. C. N. 
Bell secretary-treasurer. All these gen- 
tlemen still are living, and two of them 
still reside in Winnipeg. Others attend- 
ing the initial meeting, and whose names 
are widely known today in grain circles, 
were J, A. Mitchell, A. Atkinson, N. 
Bawlf, S. Spink, W. A. Hastings, K. 
McKenzie and D. G. McBean. 

In those early days, the Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Exchange occupied 
premises in the basement of the City 
Hall. The membership fee was $15, 
which, when the list had grown to 50, 
was advanced to $25. Before a year had 
elapsed, 100 members had been enrolled 
and the fee was raised to $50, and later 
to $100. 

Various premises were occupied be- 
tween the initial year and 1908, when the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange was formed, 
it being a new organization of the old 
members. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at the present location, and the 
Traders’ Building Association was or- 
ganized to take charge of the building 
and act as landlord. 

Since then the original building has 
been enlarged and additional floors add- 
ed. The trading floor has several times 
been enlarged and improved, in order to 
cope with the large volume of business 
transacted. 








GROUP MAY BE KNOWN AS 
PITTSBURGH BAKERS’ CLUB 


PirrssurcuH, Pa—At the recent well- 
attended meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, S. S. Wat- 
ters, president of the Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, suggested that the name 
of the organization be changed to the 
Pittsburgh Bakers’ Club, as nearly the 
entire membership was drawn from that 
city. This will be taken up at the next 
meeting, which will be held at noon on 
Dec. 13 at the Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Horace W. Crider presided at 
the last meeting. 





NEW MANCHURIAN WHEAT 

Suanonat, Cuina.—New wheat is 
reaching market in increasing amounts 
daily in North Manchuria. Good busi- 
hess is being done at Hailin, Imienpo, 
Wuchimiho, and Poganichinaya on the 
omer Eastern Railway. This year’s 
ae in that region are estimated at 
oe tons, of which about 100,000 are 
or local consumption at mills, the re- 
+a 150,000 being for export. No 
orth Manchurian wheat has been 
shipped to Japan for five years, but 
usiness is in prospect in the near fu- 
ture with that country. 
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FOR THOSE WHO MAKE AND SELL 
“HEALTH” CEREALS AND BREADS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Notice to Manufacturers and Dealers: 
CEREAL PRODUCTS, BREADS, BISCUITS, CAKES, ETC. | 


There have come to the attention of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration a considerable number of domestic and imported food 
products which are represented on the labels and accompanying literature 
as of particular value in maintaining, promoting, or restoring health, or in 
acting directly as therapeutic agents in the treatment of disease. 
forms of labeling have been noted particularly on cereal products, such 
as breakfast foods, bread and other bakery products and alimentary 
In many cases of this sort the statements or claims appearing 
upon the labels and literature were false or misleading to an extent con- 
stituting misbranding under the federal food and drugs act. 
the administration has found it necessary to proceed against these com- 
modities shipped within the jurisdiction of the act. 

The use of the word “health” in connection with the name of such 
articles or the use of similar expressions on the labels and literature 
constitutes misbranding unless the products of themselves can be relied 
upon to give health or maintain the health of the consumer. 

Further, it has been noted that such statements as “rich in iron, lime 
and vitamins” are not justified by the composition in many cases. 

All statements of composition as well as all statements of therapeutic 
effect must be fully warranted, otherwise they are properly classed as 
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These 


In such cases | 


Very truly yours, 
W. G. CampBELL, 
Director of Regulatory Work. 














Government Subsidy Would Paralyze 


Agriculture, 


N illuminating volume, entitled “Solv- 
ing the Farm Riddle,” written by 
Edward Jerome Dies, who will be 

remembered as the author of “The Wheat 
Pit,’ has been issued by Pascal Covici, 
publisher, Chicago. The book, which 
contains about 150 pages, takes up some 
of the problems which have been trou- 
bling agrarians and legislators, shedding 
a clarifying light upon them for those 
who have been confounded by the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen orators. 

Ten chapters are headed as follows: 
“The Price Puzzle,’ “In the Beginning,” 
“From East to West,’ “Golden Gate 
Groups,’ “A Stupendous Splendor,” 
“Reaping Benefits,” “Pitfalls,” ‘“Den- 
mark,” “A Bill for an Act,” “Crystal 
Gazing.” 

Mr. Dies explains that his history of 
the co-operative movement in America is 
not intended “either to glorify co-opera- 
tion or to detract from its merits. The 
purpose is to trace in broad outline the 
movement in America from its very in- 
ception, showing how failures became 
failures, and how successful ventures 
were made to succeed.” He submits that 
“such evidence may be useful in any 
genuine effort to solve the age old riddle 
of how to assure continuous farm pros- 
perity.” 

The author cites the soundness of the 
old doctrine that “co-operation is for 
savings, and not for profits,” as indi- 
cated in the success of the Minnesota Co- 
operative Creameries Association, where 
volume has brought economies and suc- 
cess has been deserved because an actual 
service has been performed. ‘ 

Regarding the farmers’ elevator proj- 
ect, Mr. Dies says: 

“Today the main competition of the 
farmers’ elevator comes from the inde- 
pendent elevator which is operated with 
individual initiative. The field can sup- 
port both types, and it remains to be 
seen which will be the stronger.” 

Concerning “A Stupendous Blunder,” 
Mr. Dies writes: 

“Flashing like a comet across the dark- 
ened agricultural sky, the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., loomed suddenly in- 
to view back in 1921. After a brief and 
tumultuous history it passed into the 
great beyond. The tail of the comet 


represented a total loss to the farmers 
of three quarters of a million dollars.” 
Mr. Dies says that it was a severe blow 
to the whole co-operative movement, be- 
ing political rather than economic, shat- 
tering confidence and engendering fac- 


Author Says 


tional disputes. He explains that “prom- 
ise was held out to the farmer that he 
could follow his crop beyond the ter- 
minal market and ‘keep enormous prof- 
its for himself,” although it has been 
clearly established that, of all farm com- 
modities, grain passing through the or- 
ganized exchanges is handled at the low- 
est margin of cost. This is due to the 
fact that intense competition has elim- 
inated any heavy trade tolls and enor- 
mous profits. . . . 

“Still another ridiculous promise to the 
grain grower was that speculation would 
be eliminated. The scheme for such elim- 
ination was as grotesque as the other 
phases of the plan. Speculation can be 
shifted, but it cannot be eliminated, for 
some one must carry the risk of owner- 
ship until the grain passes into the hands 
of the ultimate consumer.” 

Mr. Dies maintains that “the pool has 
absolutely nothing to offer the farmer, 
for it can in no way control prices, and 
even if it could do so such control would 
be only temporary and would induce 
heavier production next year by the 
farmers of the United States, Canada 
and all other surplus wheat producing 
countries.” 

However, Mr. Dies declares: “In trail- 
ing the co-operative movement along the 
rugged pathway followed since its incep- 
tion in this country, one is faced time and 
again with indisputable evidence of the 
many advantages offered. Likewise the 
facts are convincing that the greatest 
fundamental value is in the services of 
inspection, grading and standardization. 
Second only in importance, if the records 
of the past are to be used as a basis of 
judgment, is the development of an im- 
proved product.” 

Mr. Dies speaks of various legislative 
efforts to aid farmers, saying of the lat- 
est scheme, the McNary-Haugen bill: 

“So down to Washington they came in 
1924 with the McNary-Haugen bill, a 
complicated parcel of sentimentality, in- 
volving staggering statistical computa- 
tions with index figures. The level of 
farm prices was below the general price 
level. The bill would bring them into 
line by the simple expedient of having 
the taxpayer make up the differ- 
ence. . .. 

“The same crowd showed up in Con- 
gress in 1926 with the same surplus bill, 
this time called the Haugen bill.” 

Later Mr. Dies says: “The most dan- 
gerous surplus on the hands of the Amer- 
ican farmer is the surplus of third rate 
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politicians.” He thinks that “it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that agriculture will be 
lifted into prosperity by farm groups 
wrestling with existing problems. More 
fundamental efforts are needed. The 
first effort might well be the creation of 
a sound farm policy, a policy that would 
eliminate the bickerings of various agri- 
cultural groups whose major efforts are 
to stamp out each other. This long range 
fundamental policy should be free of 
politics. It should be directed, not by 
dirt farmers nor by farmer statesmen 
and near statesmen, but by men of high 
business caliber who know agriculture, 
commerce and finance. The one sure way 
to paralyze agriculture is to make it 
political or to create a government sub- 
sidy.” 


DECLINE IS REPORTED IN 
JAPAN’S FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Toxyo, Japan.—Wheat flour prices are 
high, due to an agreement among the 
mills. Because of cheap wheat prices, 
this agreement has given the mills a 
profit. 

Production of wheat flour in Japan is 
declining. In 1924 it totaled 30,400,000 
bags, a record for all time. The 1925 
figure was 29,480,000. No 1926 figure is 
available, but it is generally estimated 
that 24,330,000 bags would not be far 
afield, considering the fact that a 40 per 
cent restriction on output went into ef- 
fect in June, 1926, and that the Nippon 
Seifun Kaisha was practically suspended 
late in that year, due to financial trou- 
bles. The mill resumed operations this 
year, but still is operating under a 56 
per cent production restriction. The 
Nisshin Seifun is operating at about 60 
per cent of capacity. Flour production 
up to Aug. 31, this year, is estimated at 
12,160,000 bags, a decrease of 6,700,000, 
or 35.5 per cent, from the same period 
of 1926. Naturally, this decline in out- 
put is helping the market. 

Last year flour exports totaled 4,650,- 
000 bags. However, between Jan. 1 and 
Aug. 31, 1927, they were but 2,007,000, 
a decline of 46 per cent, or 1,754,000 
bags, from the same period of 1926. 

Imports declined from 1922 to 1926. 
In 1922 they totaled 1,703,000 bags. 
From January to August, 1927, however, 
they were 683,000, a gain of 390,000 bags, 
or 133.31 per cent, over the same period 
of 1926. 

The trade is not alarmed at this ten- 
dency. Exports declined during the first 
half of this year because the exchange 
rate was higher and Nippon Seifun no 
longer was dumping its stocks through 
Suzuki Shoten. The agency now is in the 
hands of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
which insists on making no more flour 
than can be sold at a profit. Consequent- 
ly, Nippon Seifun exports have fallen 
sharply. On the other hand, Nisshin Sei- 
fun, which last year exported between 
50,000 and 60,000 bags a month, now is 
exporting 200,000. This is due to the 
fact that exchange has fallen again, and 
Nippon Seifun is not in condition to take 
advantage of the foreign openings. 
Slackening demand at home is due to the 
fall in rice prices and the prolonged 





. financial depression. 


Demand and supply of wheat flour for 
several years have been as follows (000’s 
omitted) : 
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1921. 12,134 605 76 14,234 13,741 414 


Coolant! 


1922. 15,159 ,703 270 17,276 16,684 322 
1923. 21,186 934 477 22,442 21,776 189 
1924. 30,406 398 516 30,993 30,324 143 
1925. 29,482 209 3,156 29,844 26,604 84 
1926. 24,330 333 4,650 24,747 19,801 296 


M. Maruyama. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR NOV. 24-26 


Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, reports 
that the board of directors has decided 
by mail vote to hold the thirty-second 
annual convention in Boston on Nov. 24- 
26. Headquarters will be at the Statler 
Hotel. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

There was a little spurt in buying 
about the middle of last week, which 
brought bookings of spring wheat mills 
for the week well above the average of 
the two preceding seven-day periods. 
Several reported selling more than their 
capacity; however, they were exceptions 
to the rule. Total bookings probably 
averaged around 85 per cent of the ca- 
pacity represented. 

Trade Is Cautious.—Strength in wheat 
at the opening of the current week did 
not bring in much new business. The 
trade generally is inclined to proceed 
cautiously. Millers believe that a ma- 
jority of the small bakers, and many 
jobbers, have not anticipated their needs 
much beyond Jan. 1, and the rank and 
file of the medium-sized bakers beyond 
Feb. 1. Jobbers did not want to buy 
far in advance, without knowing how 
business would be, and realizing that 
carrying charges would be assessed after 
Jan. 1, they preferred to wait and buy 
as needed, 

With supplies in the hands of the 
trade, or contracted for, light, compared 
with other years, millers are rather hope- 
ful that there will be improved buying 
either before the holidays or immediately 
after, depending largely upon the action 
of wheat. 

Directions Light.—Shipping directions 
as a rule are light, and not in propor- 
tion to bookings. Clears have strength- 
ened a little, because of recent sales. 
Mills that recently were anxious to sell 
clears claim to have cleaned up their 
surpluses and to be holding prices firmer. 
This applies to all grades. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 29 Year ago 

ree re rere $7.45 @7.65 $7.75 @8.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.15@7.25 7.40@7.85 
Second patent ....... 6.75@6.95 7.10@7.65 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.65 6.85@6.95 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.10 6.50@6.75 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.80 4.65@5.10 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.30 6.75 @6.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.05@6.15 6.25@6.40 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers report business as at 
a standstill. Some companies say they 
did not sell a barrel of flour last week, 
and complain that shipping directions 
are slowing up. A year ago, durum 
mills all ran full capacity throughout 
the fall months, but this year they have 
had hard sledding to get enough direc- 
tions to run daytime. Apparently, the 
macaroni manufacturers are finding 
business very quiet. Ordinarily they 
close down for a week or more before 
Christmas and, since they are carrying 
heavy stocks of their products, they may 
close earlier than usual this year. Mill- 
ers, consequently, do not look for much 
improvement in business until after Jan. 
1. No. 2 semolina is quoted nominally 
at 3142@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis, standard, special grade and fancy 
patent 3%@38%2c, and No. 3 semolina 
8Y%,@8%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 26, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 71,518 
bbls durum products, compared with 88,- 
345 made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Nov. 29: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, Anchor, 
Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 20-26 ...... 460,800 224,303 49 
Previous week... 460,800 298,854 65 
MORE GMO. wcccecs 529,200 190,405 36 
Two years ago... 522,000 227,271 44 
Three years ago. 559,800 227,556 41 
Four years ago.. 561,100 236,420 42 
Five years ago... 560,400 363,092 64 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,600 bbls last week, 1,113 
in the previous week, 1,690 a year ago, 
and 300 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 20-26 ...... 355,050 218,233 61 
Previous week .. 420,900 291,028 69 
VOOF OBO oicsces 423,840 235,736 56 
Two years ago... 424,890 284,723 67 
Three years ago. 424,890 249,360 * 69 
Four years ago.. 339,690 203,406 60 
Five years ago... 390,240 220,589 57 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Oct. 29. 73 73,450 287,622 266,531 4,629 5,192 
Nov. 5 70 72,250 280,821 274,562 4,430 2,117 
‘ Nov. 12 69 72,200 273,049 230,508 1,461 2,745 
Nov. 19 67 70,150 291,028 252,470 3,543 5,129 
Nov. 26 49 59,175 218,233 195,998 1,455 1,109 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Nov. 26, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—7_ --Exports— 

- 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis ... 3,465 3,317 18 39 
St. Pawl ...... 117 163 12 3 
Duluth-Sup. ... 319 289 ome ‘os 
Outside ....... 3,028 3,098 38 52 
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MUST SELL RED CROWN MILL 


Geis Botsford, a realty broker of Des 
Moines, Iowa, trustee for the Red Crown 
Milling Co., bankrupt, has been instruct- 
ed by the referee in bankruptcy to sell 
the company’s property, either at private 
or public sale, not later than the first 
week of January, 1928. The mill at 
Des Moines has a capacity of 1,100 bbls, 
with 125,000 bus storage. The company’s 
liabilities are listed at upward of $150,- 
000. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 


The next meeting of the northwestern 
branch of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will be held in the new 
Chemistry Building of the University of 
Minnesota on Dec. 16. Dinner will be 
served about 6 p.m., after which the 
members will be shown through the 
building. Election of officers for the 
coming year will also be held at that 
time. 

NOTES 


The feed mill at Hutchinson, Minn., 
owned by C. J. and Victor C. Flaig, 
burned. 


H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in 
the East. 


The 500-bbl mill at Oakes, N. D., is 
being dismantled and the machinery of- 
fered for sale. 


The Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has made arrangements with 
J. L. Cisneros to represent it in Cuba. 


Navigation on the Great Lakes closes 
this week. Steamship companies expect 
to move all the flour and feed on hand 
by the last boats. 

A. M. Marsh, of the mill machinery 

department of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, visited in Minneapolis 
over the week end. 
' The Washburn Crosby Co. has ordered 
six additional Carter disc separators for 
its mill at Buffalo, and the King Midas 
Mill Co. two for its mill at Hastings, 
Minn. 

W. E. Foster, formerly a department 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
is now connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn. 

H. G. Holden, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Wabash Railway Co., 
St. Louis, is one of the first arrivals in 
Minneapolis for the Traffic Club annual 
banquet. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. has in- 
stalled considerable new equipment in 
its mill at Harlowton, and contemplates 
enlarging its grain storage by 250,000 
bus before another crop is harvested. 

The annual banquet of the Traffic Club 








in the long abandoned waterway. 


~ to the logging camps. 








MAC MANEE’S MILL ON VILLAGE CREEK 





(HE family car parks where the millstones used to br-r-r, and bees in 

their hives make honey along the millrace from the clover which blooms 
Such are the uses the farmer-owner is 
making of old MacManee’s Mill on Village Creek, lowa. It is many a long 
year since wheat was ground in the ancient structure. 
when it was one of six flour mills which did business along the twenty-five- 
mile course of Village Creek. Not one is running today, nor is a vestige 
left of the big warehouse at the mouth of the creek where Mississippi River 
steamers used to take on flour from the Village Creek mills to carry north 


There was a day 
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of Minneapolis will be held Dec. 1. |, 
D. Veltum, of the Northwestern Consolj- 
dated Milling Co., chairman of the res- 
ervation committee, reports almost 1,000 
reservations for the meeting. 


C. A. Bunyan is building an elevator 
at Cosmos, Minn., a town on a new rail- 
road extension west of Minneapolis, and 
has placed an order for an Allis-Chal- 
mers vertical feed grinder. A. K. Ste- 
phenson, Sargeant, Minn., is also install- 
ing one of these grinders. 

For the first three months of the pres- 
ent marketing season in the Northwest, 
the income from crops has been $220, 
000,000, making a new high record for 
the first quarter of a crop year, accord- 
ing to the monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis. 


J. V. Taylor, the Australian represen- 
tative of Henry Simon, Ltd., milling en- 
gineer, Manchester, Eng., landed in San 
Francisco, Nov. 25, and is expected in 
Minneapolis this week to meet L. Napier, 
the managing director of the company, 
who is coming to confer with the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., the machines of which 
his company manufactures in England. 
E. L. Pearson, another representative of 
the Simon company, is here also. 


GREAT FALLS 

Mills report very little activity by 
flour buyers. Real winter weather the 
past two weeks has had a more or less 
depressing effect on business. Mills have 
apparently completed their heavy run of 
business for lake-and-rail movement. 
Prices show very little change from a 
week ago. 

Quotations, Nov. 26: first patent, $7.20 
bbl; standard, $7; first clear, $6; second 
clear, $4.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Buyers showed only light interest in 
flour last week. It requires constant 
drumming to make sales. Clear could 
be placed if available, but mills have 
little or none to sell. 

Durum trading is narrow, the major- 
ity of buyers having immediate and 
near-by needs taken care of. Eastern 
customers are giving instructions for 
loading and delivery by last boats. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WH. BRORE cicccvevcrveses Beast 63 
Previous week ........... 34,155 92 
BOP GOD ccacecccenceccese 13,250 36 
TWO PERS BHO cwceecivsce 14,440 40 


Quotations, Nov. 26, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
oS eee $7.15@7.50 $7.60 @7.85 
Second patent ........ 6.65@7.05 7.25 @7.60 
First clear, jute ...... 6.15@6.40 6.95 @7.20 
Second clear, jute .... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6.15 


NOTES 
Ray Barrett and J. J, Wilson, Min- 
neapolis grain men, visited the Duluth 
market last week. 


The Cargill Grain Co. has purchased 
21 lots between its elevators K and M 
at Superior, Wis. No immediate im- 
provement of the property is expected. 

T. P. Heffelfinger, Winnipeg, was the 
guest of his brother, F. P. Heffelfinger; 
Duluth, last week. 


Grain stocks at the close of business, 
Nov. 26, were 20,784,000 bus, with 4 
2,673,000 decrease for the week, but as 
elevators have loaded out an additional 
2,500,000 after the zero hour for making 
returns, actual holdings in local houses 
are down to 18,220,000. A year ago they 
carried 25,576,000 bus. 

F. G. Carson. 





ARGENTINE CORN CROP 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Times, of 
Argentina, reports that the new corn 
crop there is progressing under the best 
of conditions, but that the critical period 
is December and January. It is a little 
too early, therefore, to estimate the size 
of the next crop. Judging by the activ- 
ity of the freight market and the num- 
ber of steamers that were chartered the 
middle of October, the Times estimates 
that there will continue to be 4,000,000 
bus a week exported from Argentina un 
til December, and probably even longer: 
As late as in the week ending Nov. 19, 

Argentina exported 6,200,000 bus. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City mills sold less than 40 per 
cent of capacity last week. Interior mills 
found business even scarcer. Virtually 
all-lots sold were of car lots and in 
mixed cars. These orders, generally, are 
for immediate delivery. 

There is a general feeling that if wheat 
prices remain at approximately the pres- 
ent level for two or three weeks, there 
will be no general revival of buying 
until the latter part of December. Stocks 
seem to be ample for a month or more. 
It is pointed out that few buyers con- 
tracted for extremely long term deliv- 
eries earlier, and that a large number of 
them will be in the market this month. 

Export—Foreign buyers, were mod- 
erately active last week, as prices were 
extremely low, but the amount booked 
was small. Trading with the West In- 
dies, which has been fair for the past 
fortnight, decreased slightly. Canadian 
competition still is being felt there, and 
although the difference in prices is 
smaller, Canadian mills are booking the 
better part of the business. 

Europe continued to take small lots, 
mostly clears, although some straights 
were sold. Prices of clears reached a 
low level for the crop year. Straights 
are slightly higher. -Quotations, Nov. 26, 
basis bulk, Kansas City: export straight, 
$5.25@5.70 bbl; first clear, $4.85@5.30. 

Shipping Directions.—Shipping direc- 
tions remained good for a few mills, but 
others found them extremely hard to get. 
On the whole, the situation is better 
than might be expected at this time of 
year. Production dropped to 68 per cent 
of capacity, which is a decline of 11 per 
cent from the previous week. 

Prices.—Quotations are almost un- 
changed. The top of the range is 10@ 
l5c lower, and the lower grades of flour 
are quoted 10@20c lower uniformly 
throughout the range. Quotations, Nov. 
23, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $7@7.55 bbl; 
95 per cent, $6.55@7.05; straight, $6.40 
@6.80; first clear, $5.15@5.60; second 
clear and low grade, $4.50@5. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. All statistics 
are compiled from direct mill reports to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
‘ bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 20-26 TrT TT 334,560 186,787 55 
Previous week .. 338,160 184,950 54 
\ Ferre 360,660 256,382 71 
Two years ago... 372,960 180,890 48 
Five-year average (same week)..... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 20-26 eneees 196,500 134,002 68 
Previous week .. 196,500 156,329 79 
BD WD ik wont oc 175,500 126,742 72 
Two years ago... 151,500 93,502 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
WICHITA 
Nov. 20-26 ...... 62,400 36,268 58 
Previous week 62,400 34,977 56 
a | ae 62,400 43,715 70 
Wo years ago... 65,700 24,124 37 
A ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. ete Tee 47,400 22,550 47 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,273 57 
eon WO +. <n46t's4 47,400 41,457 87 
Wo years ago... 47,400 39,319 82 
M SALINA 
mar. Sa 46,200 33,000 71 
bare week .. 46,200 41,532 89 
eae om EEE 37,800 35,034 92 
Wo years ago... 45,000 24,741 55 
. ATCHISON 
ae 20-36 ...... 29,700 26,218 88 
Tous week .. 29,700 28,616 96 
jo OTe 29,700 29,707 100 
© years ago... 29,400 18,042 61 


OMAHA 
Nov. 20-26 ...... 27,300 22,772 83 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,829 90 
BOP GW os csecs 27,300 22,659 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,459 75 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
NOV. 30-36 2. ccccccccvccsvcvccccccceces 31 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business as fair, and 58 as quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
22,263 bbls last week, 20,817 in the pre- 
vious week, 20,832 a year ago and 5,250 
two years ago. 


BOARD OF TRADE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


A nominating committee has been ap- 
pointed to propose candidates for offices 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Election will be held Jan. 3. The nom- 
inating committee consists of O. A. Sev- 
erance, secretary-treasurer of the Van- 
derslice-Lynds Co., chairman; B. L. 
Hargis, of Lamson Bros. & Co; Harry 
G. Randall, vice president and general 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co; 
C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co; S. S. 
Carlisle, manager of the Continental Ex- 
port Co., Ine. 

NOTES 

George Sykes, vice president of the 
Calcyanide Co., is in Kansas City. 

Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., is in the 
East on a short business trip. 


Vv. E. Bates, Iowa representative of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., visited the 
home office of his company last week. 

Bryce B. Smith, first vice president of 
the General Baking Co., went to Chicago 
to attend the meeting of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. 

R. H. Montgomery, Kansas City dis- 
trict sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., is back at the home office 
after a trip in Iowa. A. C. Hutchins, 
Iowa representative, returned with him. 

Starch and glucose industries in the 
East and North are buying substantial 
quantities of the new corn offered on 
the Kansas City market. Most arrivals 


are from Kansas and Nebraska, but 
Oklahoma continues to send scattered 
shipments. 


Soma Peto has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from W. M. Sloan, 
deceased. Mr, Peto is taking the place 
of Mr. Sloan, who was cash grain sales- 
man for B. C. Christopher & Co., until 
his death recently. 


The Crete (Neb.) Mills are planning 
to start operations with their newly in- 
stalled corn mill soon. The mill, which 
has a capacity of 100 bus per hour, was 
installed by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
in a mill space originally designed for 
a corn mill of much smaller capacity. 


ATCHISON 


Atchison millers report that flour busi- 
ness is slightly better. Sales are scat- 
tered, and consist of fill-in orders for 
bakers who have adopted a_ hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. Sales average 
about 50 per cent of capacity, with a 
few mills doing slightly better. 

High-priced feed enabled mills in 
many instances to book orders for im- 
mediate shipment, despite the higher 
wheat market. 

Export trade continues dormant. 

Shipping directions are reported 
slightly better. Though some plants 
were down on Thanksgiving Day, a few 
ran through the week. 

Quotations, Nov. 25, basis cotton 98’s: 
hard wheat, short patent $7.35@7.60 bbl, 
straight $6.95@7.20, first clear $5.35@ 
5.60; soft wheat short patent $7.25@8, 
straight $7.30@7.60, first clear $6.25@ 
6.50. 


SALINA 


Flour demand is not much better, but 
millers feel confident that the cold weath- 
er will bring a revival of buying. Not 
much new business developed last week, 
but shipping directions on old contracts 
were fairly satisfactory. Quotations, 
Nov. 24, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
short patent, $7@7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.80@7; straight, $6.70@6.80. 


* * 


The death of S. M. Stanford, a well- 
known grain man of Salina, occurred 
last week in Kansas City. Mr. Stan- 
férd was for many years engaged in the 
milling and elevator business at Minne- 
apolis, Kansas, coming to Salina about 
15 years ago. He was manager here for 
the Goffe-Carkener Grain Co. at the 
time of his death. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales are the slowest they have 
been during this crop year. Virtually 
no export bookings are being made, and 
domestic orders are limited to small lots 
from both the baking and jobbing trade. 
Prices, Nov. 23: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.30@7.50 bbl; soft wheat short 











HARTERED in 1900, the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. now 


owns the largest mill in Oklahoma. 


The plant, which is shown above, has 


a daily capacity of 2,500 bbls flour and meal, and is the fourth that the 
company has built. The original mill had a capacity of 250 bbls, and when in 
1905 it was found necessary to increase the capacity to more than double: this 
figure, a new location had to be obtained. The new plant was unable to take 
care of the increasing business, and two years later the capacity was increased 


to 1,200 bbls. 


In 1913 Frank Kell acquired the majority of the stock in the 


company, and T. C. Thatcher was appointed vice president and general man- 


ager. 


By 1920 the company was again forced to increase the capacity of its 


plant, and the mill was rebuilt and enlarged to its present actual daily capacity 


of 2,200 bbls flour and 300 bbls meal. 


853 


patent $7.50@7.70, standard patent $6.80 
@7. 


NOTES 


Oklahoma branches of the Red Star 
Milling Co. have increased their capital 
to $55,000. 

The Agnes Rice Milling Co., Abbeville, 
La., has been organized by W. P. Con- 
nel, Baton Rouge, Jules S. Motty and 
W. H. Sledge, Kaplan, and Frank A. 
Godchaux, Jr., Abbeville, and has bought 
the State Rice Milling Co.’s mill at 
Agnes. 


HUTCHINSON 


A slight improvement in interest by 
export buyers is the outstanding feature 
in the flour trade. Domestic bookings 
are negligible. Rather active inquiry 
from Central America and the West In- 
dies was productive of several bookings 
of clear and cut straight flour last week. 
Shipping directions continued meager. 
Quotations, Nov. 26, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent $6.90@7.50 
bbl; straight, $6.50@7; first clear, $5.40 
@5.50. 

NOTES 

A, L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is on a 
short trip to Oklahoma. 

Joseph Rabasa, Latin American sales 
manager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., was confined to his home by illness 
most of last week. 


After returning from a visit to the 
company’s elevators in this vicinity, 
Walter Stiles, grain buyer for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., said that talks with 
farmers and elevator managers indicate 
that 20 to 35 per cent of the 1927 crop 
still is on the farms. 


Several changes in the sales depart- 
ment of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. are reported by Fred F. Burns, 
manager. O. H. Hawkins, who has been 
covering southeastern states, has been 
transferred to Arkansas, and George 
Ort, southwestern sales representative, 
goes to Illinois. H. E. Winter, Iowa 
sales representative, has resigned. 





OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
BY KANSAS CITY CHEMISTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At the semimonth- 

ly meeting held recently, members of the 
Kansas City Protein Referee Board 
elected officers for the coming year. 
_ E. F. Tibbling, chief chemist for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was elected chair- 
man, and Roland J. Clark, chemist for 
the Schulze Baking Co., secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Tibbling has been acting as 
chairman since the resignation of Ralph 
S. Herman, chief chemist for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. 

At the meeting members discussed the 
action of the baking committee of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists in arranging to work out a standard 
baking test. It is the purpose of the 
committee to experiment with the test 
during the months before the annual 
meeting of the association to be held at 
Minneapolis in June, and to recommend 
one standard test then, that will include 
rigid standardization of formula, baking 
procedure and size of loaf. 





CREDIT FOR ITALIAN FARMERS 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—lIn_ connection 
with the recent revision of the farm cred- 
its system in Italy, the farm credit sec- 
tion of the Banco di Napoli has been 
formed, according to the assistant trade 
commissioner at Rome. This section will 
provide credits for farmers in southern 
Italy. The bank, itself, is obliged to pro- 
vide funds amounting to $5,400,000, while 
three tenths of the present saving de- 
posits will be used to provide an addi- 
tional $11,000,000. These funds are to 
be loaned to farmers, both for operating 
expenses and for permanent improve- 
ments on the land. 








RECORD MONTREAL GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—New grain rec- 
ords for the port of Montreal were es- 
tablished on Nov. 4, when receipts to- 
taled 165,561,637 bus, and deliveries 166,- 
728,796, states a report from the trade 
commissioner of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce at Montreal. It 
is likely, he comments, that shipments 
for the year will reach 188,000,000 bus. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour showed little change 
last week. Domestic buying is largely 
on a current basis, and shipping instruc- 
tions are given only as stocks become de- 
pleted. This is true of both hard and 
soft wheat flours, but of the two the lat- 
ter is probably showing the most activ- 
ity, due to the fact that buyers of hard 
wheat flour made heavier bookings earlier 
in the season. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Northwestern 
flours are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in the St. Louis market and sur- 
rounding territory. Despite the differ- 
ence in freight rates, which are quite 
to the advantage of hard winter wheat 
flours, spring wheat flour is now being 
sold in St. Louis nearly on a parity with 
that from the Southwest. 

For instance, on Nov. 26 a top grade 
spring wheat flour was quoted here at 
$7.15, basis Minneapolis. The freight 
rate of 40c makes the cost to the buyer 
$7.55. On the same date a similar grade 
of Kansas flour was quoted at $7.20, 
basis a Kansas point. The freight rate 
on this particular flour is 25c, making 
a cost to the buyer in St. Louis of $7.45, 
only 10c under the northwestern quota- 
tion. The natural result of this situa- 
tion is that spring wheat flours are 
much more competitive here than for 
some time. 

Chains Cutting Prices.—Flour distribu- 
tors in St. Louis are viewing with much 
concern a price cutting campaign now 
being carried on by the chain grocery 
systems operating here. Some of them 
have been using large newspaper space 
to advertise prices far under those which 
can be made by independent stores, on 
many nationally advertised brands of 
foodstuffs, including flour. Chain store 
distribution has expanded rapidly in this 
city within recent months, which prob- 
ably accounts for the present price cut- 
ting. Just what the ultimate effect will 
be is unknown, but the present situation 
is working a hardship on the independ- 
ent retailer, who heretofore has offered a 
good outlet for flour. 

Local Milling.—St. Louis mills state 
that business showed little change last 
week, buyers being in the market only 
as they needed supplies. Local export- 
ers are still out of line for European 
business, and exporting is largely con- 
fined to Latin America, 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 20-26 ...cccccccccces 26,000 45 
Previous week ........... 24,200 40 
VORE BBO ccccccccccccccves 31,500 49 
TWO YeCQrs ABO ......ceeee 28,000 44 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 80-86 ..ccccccccccces 43,500 50 
Previous week .........+:+ 44,500 51 
WOOF GRO cccesscccvccccces 51,100 59 
TWO Y@QrS @EFO ....ccceese 44,100 61 


Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 26: soft winter short 
patent $6.60@7.20 bbl, straight $5.90@ 
6.40, first clear $5.40@5.80; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7.25, straight $6@ 
6.50, first clear $5.30@5.80; spring first 
patent $6.90@7.40, standard patent $6.50 
@6.80, first clear $5.90@6.30. 

Stale Bread Problem Increased.—The 
return of stale bread, always more or 
less of a problem in the baking industry, 
is particularly bothersome here. The 
tornado which struck this city on Oct. 
29 temporarily put out of commission a 
good part of the city’s baking capacity. 
Plants which were not affected supplied 
bread to those stores which had their 
supplies eliminated, due to some of the 





bakeries being closed. When these plants 
opened for business again, they began 
leaving their customary number of 
loaves at the stores, and some of the 
bakeries which had supplied the tem- 
porary need also continued to leave 
bread at these stores. The result has 
been an unusual number of stales with 
which to contend. This situation is grad 
ually righting itself, but it has been an 
unhappy experience. 


NOTES 


Irving H. Heller, steamship agent, was 
in New York on business last week. 


D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, recently vis- 
ited millers in Kansas City. 

A. E. Schuleen, chief clerk in the St. 
Louis office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
was in Chicago on a vacation last week. 


W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., vis- 
ited the company’s home office at Kan- 
sas City last week. 

I. A. Welk, president and manager of 
the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., 
stopped in St. Louis last week en route 
home from an eastern trip. 


Harris McGavock, St. Louis represen- 
tative of the Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, has returned from a two weeks’ 
business trip in the Southwest. 


The following memberships in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange have been posted for 
sale and cancellation: P. A. Stephens, 
Richard Uhlmann, Chicago; Louis A. 
Valier, E. N. Kaercher, Edwin Brock- 
meier, Henry C. Brockmeier, Arthur W. 
Schultz, St. Louis. 


The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has adopted the fol- 
lowing rule: “On all grain on track or 
out of elevators, bought basis federal 
appeal, the buyer shall pay for the fed- 
eral appeal inspection, unless agreed to 
the contrary at time of sale.” 


On Dec. 5 members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange will vote on proposed changes 
in the rules of that organization. Sev- 
eral of the proposals contains slight 
changes in the methods of conducting 
the annual elections, the chief of which 
is the establishment of a nominating com- 
mittee of five members. Another pro- 
posal suggests a slight change in the 
rates charged for handling grain and 
grain products when the receiver is in- 
structed to transfer the shipment to 
another party. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour inquiries were slow last week, 
and business in general was light. The 
little buying in evidence was mostly in 
scattered small lots for immediate deliv- 
ery. The baking trade is taking only 
enough to meet present requirements, 
and the wholesale grocery trade has 
slackened in its demands. 

In the export field, inquiry was dull, 
both from Europe and Latin America. 

Flour exports to Europe last week 
totaled 19,286 bags, Hamburg leading 
with 7,600, followed by Dublin with 7,- 
000. Other European ports figuring in 
the flour movement included Antwerp 1,- 
700 bags, Glasgow 2,650, and Rotterdam 
336. 

Flour prices, Nov, 23: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.10 $7.15 $9.25 
95 per cent ....... 7.25 6.90 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.10 6.55 8.10 
Cut scccseccccccecce 6.90 6.35 8.05 
First clear ....... cove 6.15 7.05 
Second clear ..... econ 5.85 6.00 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 17,677 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the six days 
ended Nov. 23, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
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lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 300 bags; Havana, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 225; 
Cienfuegos, 1,345; Puerto Cortez, 1,842. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 850; Car- 
denas, 350; Sagua la Grande, 250; Cai- 
barien, 250; Nuevitas, 725; Puerto Tar- 
afa, 75; Havana, 2,400; Progreso, 1,000. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,630; Tela, 
5; Belize, 290; Guatemala City, 650; 
Puerto Barrios, 69; Livingston, 425; 
Cozumel, 80; Puerto Limon, 125; San 
Jose, 895; Alajuela, 250; Guayaquil, 516; 
Santa Marta, 50; Tumaco, 75; Bocas del 
Toro, 200; Colon, 908. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the six days end- 
ed Nov. 23: 


Destination— Destination— 
Alajuela ....... 250 La Guayra ..... 1,000 
pi , ETE S.Fee BD. cndadecrces 127 
Baracoas ....... 50 Livingston ..... 425 
BRORIMO .cccccccs 290 Manta ......... 153 
Bluefields ...... 225 Manzanillo ..... 506 
Bocas del Toro.. 200 Matanzas ...... 850 
Buenaventura .. 344 Nuevitas ....... 950 
Caibarien ...... 715 Panama City .. 655 
Cardenas ....... 350 Progreso ....... 1,000 
COMBA occcccccce 56 Puerto Barrios... 69 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,345 Puerto Cabello... 800 
CORON ccccscvece 1,161 Puerto Cortez...1,842 
Cozumel ....... 80 Puerto Limon... 125 
Cristobal ....... 2,004 Puerto Tarafa .. 75 
TPUTER ccccccees 7,000 Rio de Janeiro.11,249 
Georgetown .... 100 Rotterdam ..... 336 
GIBAFE ccveceses 102 Sagua la Grande 250 
ee 2,650 San Jose ...... 895 
Guantanamo ... 250 Santa Marta ... 50 
Guatemala City. 650 Santiago ....... 1,173 
Guayaquil ...... Ree BN bb ae bese ees 5 
Hamburg ...... 7,600 Tumaco........ 75 
BEAVORG 2c ccces 11,244 Vera Cruz ..... 250 
Kingston ...... 600 


In addition, there 


was a total of 260,- 


050 bus wheat sent through this port as 
follows: to Antwerp, 92,000 bus; Cag- 
liari, 64,000; Bremen, 48,000; Naples, 
30,000; Genoa, 26,000; Havana, 50. 

The local rice market was _ rather 
quiet, with only a moderate demand, but 
the export call was good. The following 
figures were posted, Nov. 23: 


Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Nov. 23 ........ 387,871 329,184 
Same _ period, 1926 ........ 308,128 411,714 

Sales— 

Season to Nov. 23 ........ 38,334 162,273 
Same period, 1926 ........ 66,608 207,149 


NOTES 

T. W. White, chief purchasing agent 
for the United Fruit Co., died at his 
home here last week, aged 54. 

Peter Schmidt, P. L. Thomson, Wil- 
liam Waterman and A. J. Palermo were 
among the speakers at the regular month- 
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BANDITS USE BAKERY | 
TRUCK | 


/MEILLER BROS. Bakery, Mount 

Carmel, Pa., recently was 
robbed for the sixth time inside of 
a year. The thieves used one of 
the bakery trucks to haul away the 
safe. The safe was found some 
miles from the bakery, blown open, 
and the truck was burned. About 
$5,000 in securities and some valu- 
able papers were reported to have 
been stolen. 














ly luncheon of the New Orleans Flour 
Club, held last week. The value of ¢o- 
operation between flour men and bakers 
was stressed. 


An attempt by thieves to take the 
day’s receipts of the Milam-Morgan Feed 
Co. from Jacob A. Schalck, cashier, 
failed when the robbers escaped with a 
paper bag containing a vacuum bottle, 
One of the thieves pulled the trigger of 
his revolver, the bullet destroying Mr, 
Schalck’s auto windshield. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers continue to take only their ac- 
tual needs of flour, keeping stocks at a 
low level. Apparently nobody fears any 
material change in price and mill repre- 
sentatives are not trying to induce load- 
ing up. General trade continues up to 
expectations, although slowing up some- 
what because of the reactionary cotton 
market. Consumption is well up to nor- 
mal, and the increased crop yields in 
the flood districts mean larger buying. 

Quotations, Nov. 26, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.85@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.35; western soft patent $6.85@7, semi- 
hard patent $6.35; spring wheat short 
patent $7.80@7.90, standard patent 
$7.55@7.80; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.60, standard patent %6.75@ 
7.05, blended 95 per cent patent $6.75 
@6.85. 

NOTES 

M. G. Odeneal, millfeed broker, of B. 
H. Williamson & Co., has returned from 
a trip to Cleveland. 

E. L. Luibel, feed broker, is at home 
after a stay of two weeks with a sick 
brother in Springfield, Ohio. 








Protein and Gluten—What They Are and 


What They Mean 
By Dr. C. B. Morison 


From the Journal of the American Bakers Association and the 
; American Institute of Baking 


HE term protein is now commonly 

used in flour analyses instead of the 

older and more familiar word glu- 
ten. We often have inquiries from bak- 
ers and others as to just what is the dif- 
ference between protein and gluten, and 
why it is that the percentage of protein 
does not always agree with that of glu- 
ten. 

Protein 

The term protein as used in a flour 
analysis means that the chemist has de- 
termined the total nitrogen of the flour, 
and multiplied the amount or percentage 
of nitrogen found by the official factor 
for converting the nitrogen of wheat and 
its products into protein. This factor 
has been fixed at 5.7, and is based on the 
average percentage of the nitrogen pres- 
ent in the two principal proteins of 
wheat flour, gliadin and glutenin. Gliadin 
contains about 17.6 per cent of nitrogen 
and glutenin about 17.5 per cent. The 
average nitrogen percentage of these two 
proteins is 17.55 per cent. If 17.55 is 
divided into 100, we obtain the factor 
5.698, or 5.7. The determination of the 
total protein in a sample of flour might 
indicate, for example, 2.0 per cent, then 
2.0 per cent NX5.7=11.40 per cent of 
protein. 

Since wheat is now largely bought on 
protein content, the accurate determina- 
tion of this constituent is of great eco- 
nomic importance. Recent work has 
shown that the factor 5.7 based on the 
average percentage of nitrogen in the 


principal wheat proteins does not take in 
to consideration the higher amounts of 
nitrogen present in the proteins of the 
bran and germ. 

D. Breese Jones has shown that the 
conversion factor for the protein of bran 
is 6.31, and the germ or embryo 5.80, 
while that of the endosperm from which 
the flour is obtained is 5.7, as previously 
mentioned. “By basing the calculation 
on the percentage of nitrogen in the in- 
dividual proteins of the endosperm, em- 
bryo, and bran, and on the relative pro- 
portions in which these proteins are pres- 
ent, the conversion factor 5.83 is obtained 
for the nitrogen of the whole kernel, in- 
stead of 5.7, the factor generally used. 
It is possible that future research work 
on the proteins of the -endosperm of 
wheat from which flour is chiefly ob- 
tained may lead to a revision of the fac 
tor for flour protein. At present the 
factor 5.7 is official, and commonly em- 
ployed in all wheat and flour analyses 
for the determination of protein. ; 

In the case of bread the factor 6.25 15 
generally employed unless otherwise stat- 
ed, since the proteins of bread are not 
only derived from wheat flour, but from 
yeast, milk and several other ingredients 
which may be used in the formula. This 
factor is open to criticism, also, since the 
average nitrogen content of the proteins 
present in bread is not 16.0 per cent, 
from which the factor 6.25 is derived. | 

The source of the nitrogen in flour 'S 
almost entirely due to proteins, though 
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very small quantities of other nitrogen 
compounds may be present as, for ex- 
ample, certain amino acids. 


Gluten 


The term gluten does not mean exactly 
the same as protein N per cent X 5.7, al- 
though it is largely composed of the two 
principal’ proteins of wheat flour, gliadin 
and glutenin. When flour is doughed 
with water these two proteins absorb two 
or three times their weight of water, and 
since these proteins are rather insoluble 
in water, they can be separated from 
most of the other constituents of the 
flour by washing according to well-known 
and familiar procedures. 


The crude gluten separated by wash-, 


ing wheat flour dough with water is al- 
ways contaminated with small amounts 
of starch, fat, fiber and other constitu- 
ents. The amount of nongluten impuri- 
ties depends upon the character of the 
flour, the method of washing employed, 
and the individual skill of the operator. 

The crude washed gluten is termed 
“wet gluten,” and the weight obtained 
from a known weight of the flour is cal- 
culated in terms of per cent. The “wet 
gluten” is then dried to constant weight 
at 100 degrees centigrade, and the result- 
ing product or gluten puff is termed “dry 
gluten.” Valuable information may be 
obtained on the relation of the total 
amount of “wet gluten” to “dry gluten,” 
and the characteristics of the gluten puff 
or expanded residue, as well as from the 
physical characteristics of the original 
“wet gluten.” 

Much time has been spent by chemists 
in studying the effects of various condi- 
tions on the determination of gluten by 
washing out methods and the difference 
in the results obtained by different op- 
erators. All the methods studied have 
inherent defects, and the same method 
will give variations in results in the 
hands of different operators, although 
skilled individuals may obtain surpris- 
ingly consistent and agreeing results. 

Crude dry gluten as obtained by the 
usual methods of washing from flour will 
contain about 75 to 80 per cent of pro- 
teins; the remainder consists of starch, 
fat, ash, and crude fiber. Dill has shown 
that the principal carbohydrate present 
is starch. He also found that five sixths 
of the total protein, one half of the fat, 
and one sixth of the ash of a sample of 
flour that he examined was contained in 
the gluten. 

Recent statistical studies by Zinn have 
established the fact that the determina- 
tion of protein is in general a satisfac- 
tory index of the gluten content of flour. 
The protein determination can be made 
more accurately and satisfactorily than 
that of the percentage of dry gluten. 
Since the nitrogen determination is a 
more accurate index of the gluten pres- 
ent in flour than washing out methods, it 
18 now customary to report the gluten 
or protein of flour as N per cent X 5.7. 

There is considerable room for im- 
provement in the presentation of a flour 
report that will make for simplicity and 
comprehensiveness and give the baker 
the information that he is entitled to 
receive. 

A revision of the present system of 
Teporting flour analyses and baking tests 
18 now under consideration which will 
aaave adequate than that used at pres- 





BAKER OR BOOTLEGGER? 


CAMOUFLAGED bakery 

truck which has _ probably 
hauled many a load of ale through 
the streets of Buffalo was found re- 
cently by the police. The truck, 
which was abandoned near the riv- 
er, had protective glass in the back 
doors behind which were piled up 
loaves of bread. Around the driv- 
ers seat were more, all stale and 
hard. The license plate had been 
issued in a woman’s name which 
could not be found in the city di- 
rectory or telephone book. Bakery 
was painted on the side, and ton- 
nage was given. The word “tele- 
phone” was marked, but no number 
listed. No one came to headquar- 
ters to claim the vehicle. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills of this section 
last week continued to move along in 
just about the same fashion as it has for 
some time. If anything, there was a 
slight slowing down in sales. Nothing 
happened to excite interest or give a 
spur to the business. The wheat market 
and flour prices have shown little varia- 
tion for several weeks. Possibly this 
comparatively stabilized condition may 
make buyers feel that there is no par- 
ticular hurry about taking on additional 
supplies, and that it is just as well to 
defer purchases until flour is needed. 

Near-by Buying Prevails.—Dealers ap- 
parently are taking flour only as they 
need it, for near-by requirements and in 
response to actual depletion of stocks as 
they move into consumers’ hands. It 
rather looks as if a very close adjust- 
ment of milling operation had _ been 
forced to the actual and ultimate con- 
sumption of the flour. This at least 
serves the purpose of giving the mills a 
correct estimate of the production and 
rate of operation possible under such 
conditions, and should encourage the fix- 
ing of flour prices on that basis. 

The trouble with a condition of this 
sort is that the mills get to competing 
keenly with each other in order to secure 
business, and the price structure suffers 
as a consequence. This explains the fre- 
quent complaint that prices are being 
dragged down to such rock bottom levels 
that it is difficult for some mills to make 
a profit. 

Steady Buying Likely.—This state of 
affairs cannot be criticized as unhealthy. 
Business is coming along in a more or 
less steady stream, although not in much 
volume. The buying capacity of the 
country remains substantially unim- 
paired, but this does not mean that the 
volume is going to be materially greater 
than it has been. 

Operation of the mills continues to 
vary from half to full capacity, with very 
few able to maintain full time, and many 
finding it a struggle to keep going half 
time. The feed situation has been a 
source of some comfort to millers. Cash 
wheat has eased up a little, being now 
about 5c over Chicago December, against 
6c previously, although the movement 
continues slight. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted on 
Nov. 25 at $6.25@6.35 bbl, and local 
springs at $7, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or 
mill. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 20-26 ......6. 91,500 57,285 62% 
Previous week .... 49,230 39,859 71 
VOAP QBS cccrcseses 51,510 24,635 48 
Two years ago..... 70,110 35,389 50 
Three years ago....111,360 70,281 63 


NOTES 


Julian W. Reynolds, flour broker, Al- 
bany, Ga., died recently. His business 
will be continued by his wife. 

H. W. Welton, formerly a flour sales- 
man in Ohio, is now with the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, stationed at Lansing, Mich. 


H. M. Bright, recently with the A. 
H. Recksteiner Co., flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now representing the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the 
Carey (Ohio) Mill & Elevator Co. 


G. A. Bennett, formerly engaged in 
the flour milling business at Grafton, 
Ohio, where he established the Bennett 
Milling Co., which subsequently failed, 
has leased the elevator of the Hayner 
Distillery, Troy, Ohio, with privilege of 
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buying. The plant is being operated un- 
der the style of the Pottage Tankage 
Co., with offices at Dayton, Ohio. 


NASHVILLE 


There was decreased activity in flour 
trade in the Southeast last week. While 
new sales were about the same as for the 
preceding week, there was a decrease in 
shipping instructions on old contracts. 
New sales were probably less than 40 
per cent of capacity of mills. 

Buying has been on a hand-to-mouth 
policy during November, and it was ex- 
pected that a fair business would con- 
tinue through the holidays. There is no 
disposition to buy round lots, the most 
important orders being for 100 to 300 
bbls. However, general conditions are 
fairly satisfactory for this time of year, 
running time at mills being close to av- 
erage. 

Flour prices generally were firm last 
week, established brands holding well up 
to high mark. Quotations, Nov. 26: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40@ 
8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.40@7.75; 
straights, $7.15@7.40; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Rehandlers reported a moderate de- 
mand for Minnesota and western flours. 
The tone of the market was steady. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.25@7.75; standard and 
straight patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 20-26 ...... 131,820 90,306 68.5 

Previous week .. 147,120 101,321 66.8 
Veer OBO .ccesse 146,820 96,660 65 
Two years ago... 159,120 102,021 64 


121,145 72 
Joun LeEIPer. 


Three years ago. 168,720 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour sales last week were only fair, 
although inquiries were numerous. A 
number of small orders, about evenly 
divided between bakers and jobbers, are 
reaching here. 

Regular customers seemed to be most 
active in the soft wheat flour market last 
week. Shipping directions were fair. 

Small lot buying by bakers featured 
the hard wheat situation. Sales were 
scattered over a large territory, and very 
spotted. No buying for future needs 
was reported. 

Foreign buyers seem content with in- 
quiries. Some business is reported to 
Latin America and to Europe, but the 
British trade is very slow. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Nov. 26: soft 
winter short patent $6.30@6.80 bbl, 
straight $5.50@6.10, first clear $5.25@ 
5.75; hard winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.80, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear $5.25 
@5.75; spring first patent $6.70@7.15, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.75 @6.25. 

NOTES 

The Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, 
has filed preliminary papers evidencing 
probable dissolution. 

George I. Forbes, for many years op- 
erator of a mill at Leavenworth, Ind., 
died recently at Huntingburg, Ind., 
aged 75. 

The marriage of Miss Bessie M. Dy- 
degger and Charles S. Anderson, man- 
ager of the Lauramie Grain Co., Stock- 
well, Ind., took place recently in La 
Fayette. 

The Busenbark Grain Co., Jamestown, 
Ind., is installing a 12,000-gallon steel 
tank for the unloading of molasses, which 


855 


they receive in car lots to manufacture 
into molasses feed. 


Alvin Sutheimer, receiver for the Ev- 
ansville (Ind.) Grain Co., recently made 
a partial report to Judge Edgar Durre. 
A number of claims were allowed. Total 
unprotected claims amount to $34,513. 
The real estate of the company was or- 
dered conveyed to Manson Reichert, to 
satisfy a $20,000 mortgage. Samuel B. 
Bell, president of the company, volun- 
tarily turned over to the receiver his 
farm property. 

North central Indiana farmers who 
sold their wheat through the central 
states pool this year probably will not 
receive a December payment, as last 
year. Those in charge feel that it is 
better business to hold wheat than to sell 
it at the present price. Last year, fol- 
lowing the original payment of about 60 
per cent at threshing time, 25c bu was 
paid in December and final payment was 
made in June. This year it is consid- 
ered likely that the next payment will 
not be made until February. The first 
payment this year was 75c. 


NORFOLK 


Flour prices are practically unchanged, 
with no special demand. Quotations, 
Nov. 25: northwestern spring patents 
$7.80@8.50 bbl, second patents $7.40@ 
7.60; Kansas top patents $7.40@7.75, 
second patents $7.10@7.25; top winter 
patents $6.80@7, second patents $6.50@ 
6.70; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$5.75@6.10. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour quotations, Nov. 26, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat, best patent $7.75 bbl, first 
patent $7.25, straights $6.75; Kansas 
hard, $7.75; first clears, in jutes, $6; sec- 
ond clears, $5.75. 


OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WILL MEET IN CLEVELAND 


The annual convention of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Jan. 17-19. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
governors of the association, the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to arrange 
the convention: E. D. Kaulback, Youngs- 
town; C, H. H. Rost, Canton; George 
Goetz, Cincinnati; Fred Pfening, George 
A. Daut and J. E. Morton, Columbus; 
Robert Baker, Zanesville. 

The tentative program for the conven- 
tion includes a meeting of the board of 
governors on the opening morning, fol- 
lowed by various reports and the presi- 
dent’s address. A smoker will be held 
that evening. 

On Jan. 18 advertising, selling and 
production problems will be discussed. 
In the afternoon there will be a discus- 
sion of “A Matter Costing Ohio Bakers 
More than $2,000,000 Each Year,” the 
baker’s, grocer’s, salesman’s, consum- 
er’s and lawyer’s points of view being 
taken up. The abuse of the use of cou- 
pons will be considered and the status 
of the standard weight law outlined. A 
banquet will be held that evening. 
Oscar J. Roth, of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association, W. E. Long, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Mr. Goetz and 
Herbert Laub, Cleveland, will be among 
the speakers. 

On the final day of the convention 
there will be an open forum discussion. 
Chain store competition will be consid- 
ered. The future of the Ohio industry 
will be discussed. Election of directors 
and adoption of resolutions will take 
place in the afternoon. 








FARMERS STILL GROW PURKOFF 

InpIaNapouis, InpD.—Despite the fact 
that Purkoff wheat has been officially 
frowned upon by the Indiana Millers’ 
Association and the soft wheat pool, 
more farmers than ever before have used 
that variety in their fall sowing, state 
officials say. 

Among the reasons advanced by the 
farmers for continuing to grow Purkoff 
is that the yield per acre is so much 
higher than that obtained with the soft 
varieties that they can afford to take a 
dock in price at the elevators and still 
receive more money than if they had 
raised soft wheat and taken a full price. 








ONTARIO FLOUR EXPORTS DOWN 

Flour millers in Ontario are wonder- 
ing when the price of winter wheat will 
come down to a point in relation with 
springs that will permit exports of flour 
to be resumed on something like a nor- 
mal scale. At present, winter wheat 
flour is too high in comparison with Ca- 
nadian springs and soft wheat flours 
from other countries, and buyers in the 
United Kingdom, who usually take con- 
siderable quantities of this flour, com- 
plain of high prices and refuse to buy. 
Actual figures to show the falling off in 
exports are not available, but it must be 
considerable. 

To some extent the Ontario farmers’ 
pool is responsible for this situation. No 
particular blame can be attached to the 
pool for its policy in holding wheat for 
better prices than the market will pres- 
ently pay, but the effect is hard on the 
local mills of Ontario. At a later date 
the pool may be willing to sell at a 
price that is workable in the exporting 
of flour, but this possibility is not much 
satisfaction to the mills in the meantime. 
They see the months of the year that are 
usually the busiest and most profitable 
slipping away with little or nothing to 
show in the way of flour exporting. 

In some respects the arrangement be- 
tween Ontario mills and the pool for the 
handling of pool wheat is satisfactory, 
but at the same time mills are finding 
the price basis too high and wish that 
this were brought to a level that would 
enable them to export winter wheat flour 
as freely as is usually the case in these 
months of the year. 


TORONTO 

Spring wheat flour is moving into con- 
sumers’ hands in eastern Canada at a 
fairly satisfactory rate, and all mills are 
busy. New buying is confined mostly to 
the retail trade, and is of a hand-to- 
mouth character. There was a time 
when country stores stocked up heavily 
at this time of year, but they no longer 
need to do so, as distribution is such 
that flour can be had on a few days’ 
notice at any time. In the matter of 
prices there was an advance of 20c bbl 
in the general list on Nov. 22. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 26: 





Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
-. i | Srrer reer $8.30 $8.10 
DE soc thi os es Keane seueas 8.05 7.85 
Second patent .......ccccees 7.70 7.50 
Bxport patent .....ccccceses 7.50 7.30 
WEG GOGOE ccccisescrevccves 6.60 6.40 
Graham GOUT ...ccssscscces 7.00 6.80 
Whole wheat flour ......... 7.00 6.80 
All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 
Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour mills find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to operate at present prices of 
wheat. Last week the pool advanced its 
price 2c bu, against which buyers of 
flour are showing determination not to 
pay any higher prices for their require- 
ments. However, mills have been 
obliged to put their price up 10c bbl at 
seaboard for export, and 5@10c to Ca- 
nadian consumers. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
soft winter wheat 90 per cent patents 
$5.50 bbl, in buyers’ bags, seaboard for 
export; $5.50 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.70, Montreal. 

Exporting.—Sales of spring wheat for 
export are of moderate volume. Mills 
are well sold ahead, and seem content 
with the situation. Prices are 6d lower 
than a week ago. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
spring wheat export patents 38s 6d@39s 
per 280 lbs, c.if., United Kingdom 
ports, December-January seaboard load- 
ing, in jute 140’s. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour is still too dear for export 
markets. 


A nominal price would be 6d 
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Empire Mills Appointment Made 


Toronto, Ont.—The Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., has ap- 
pointed J. E. Davies, formerly of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., to an important 
position on its staff. Mr. Davies’ general knowledge of the flour milling busi- 
ness in Canada will be utilized to its fullest extent in the new position, where 
he will come more particularly into contact with sales work. 

Mr. Davies will be remembered favorably by many friends in the mill- 
ing trade of western Canada for his connection with the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, almost from the formative period in that company’s his- 
tory. Something over a year ago he left the Robin Hood company to go 
into a brokerage business, but the call of the old line has proved irresistible 


and Mr. Davies is now back in the flour milling trade. 


As the Empire Flour 


Mills, Ltd., does business in all parts of eastern Canada and in a number of 
British and foreign markets as well, Mr. Davies will have a wide field to cover. 


An Interesting Injunction 


Toronto, Ont.—On application of the Ideal Bread Co., Ltd., Justice 
Raney at Osgoode Hall recently granted an interim injunction restraining 
Ernest Milligan, a former employee, from introducing customers of the plain- 
tiffs within a certain area in the township of East York, to George Weston, 
Ltd. Mr. Milligan is also restrained from disclosing the names of these 
customers or from acting as a bread or cake salesman for himself or others 


in that territory. 


In allowing the motion, Justice Raney exacted from the 


plaintiff company the usual undertaking that if the defendant found him- 
self out of employment by reason of the restraining order, the plaintiff would 
pay his wages. The injunction continues until trial of the action, 


September Exports from Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Out of 677,330 bbls flour exported from Canada in Sep- 
tember, slightly over 400,000 went to countries belonging to the British 


Empire. 


In the same month of 1926 the total to British countries was 375,734 


bbls. The principal increases were to the United Kingdom, the British 


West Indies, Newfoundland and Egypt. 


Other countries showing substantial 


increases cver September of last year were Germany, Finland, Norway, 


Greece and Japan. 











higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Nov. 26: 90 per cent export patents 37s 
6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i-f., 
Glasgow or London basis, December sea- 
board loading. 
NOTES 

A. T. Jeffries, vice president and sales 
manager for the Wolverton Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., visited Toronto on Nov. 25. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Inc., New York, visited 
the Canadian branch of this company in 


Toronto last week. Mr. Walker is a 
fairly frequent visitor here. 


W. Louis Brocker, of W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., Birmingham, Eng., has arrived in 
Toronto for the purpose of associating 
himself with the management of the Ca- 
nadian branch of this company. 


Shares of Canadian milling com- 
panies are still showing great strength 
in Montreal and Toronto stock markets. 
The rising tendency recently noted con- 
tinues, with an occasional slight lapse. 











Fife Mills, Thorold, Ont. 


WHE Fife Mills, Thorold, Ont., were built in 1851 by Brown & Ross, and 


have been operated continuously since. 
John Bond, of Fifeshire, Scotland, who renamed the mill Fife Mills. 


Brown & Ross were succeeded by 
Mr. Bond 


was a fine type of the old school; he knew every farmer within a radius of 30 
miles from his mill door by name. At his death the mill passed into the hands 
of Captain James Norris, of St. Catherines, who operated it until 1894, when 
it was purchased by Munro & Roantree, of Thorold. Mr. Roantree retired in 


1911, Mr. Monro carrying on the business. 


The mill is now used for the manu- 


facture of poultry and cattle foods, and has a large trade. Mr. Monro operates 
flour and feed stores in Niagara Falls and Thorold, and these, with a large farm 
trade in custom chopping, etc., keep the old mill’s wheels turning. 


W. A. GORDON. 
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It is not so long since Maple Leaf com- 


‘mon was selling at 65 whereas it is now 


worth 103%. Lake of the Woods has 
risen in recent months from around 130 
to 180, and Ogilvie common is today at 
the very substantial price of 375. All of 
these are shares of $100 par value. 


A bylaw authorizing execution of 
agreement of sale between the city of 
Sarnia and the Sarnia Elevator Co. for 
the new grain elevator has been passed. 
Under the agreement the elevator com- 
pany makes a down payment of $110, 
000, the balance to be paid in annual 
installments. The city raised $400,000 
for erection and equipment of the eleva- 
tor, and the elevator company agreed to 
purchase it. The building is now com- 
pleted, and the first cargo, 215,000 bus 
wheat, arrived on Nov. 22. 


Major G. B. Johnson, Canadian gov- 
ernment trade commissioner, Glasgow, 
called at this office on Nov. 25. Mr. 
Johnson is visiting Canada for the pur- 
pose of giving Canadian exporters the 
advantage of his splendid knowledge of 
the Scottish and north of Ireland mar- 
kets. He is particularly interested in 
the flour and cereal exporting trade. 
Before returning to his post Mr. Johnson 
will visit all the principal cities of Can- 
ada and will meet all elements in the Ca- 
nadian industrial world that have an in- 
terest in the exporting trade. 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic demand for flour in western 
Canada is excellent. All the larger mills 
are sharing in the business, and are 
operating steadily. Considerable has been 
sold to bakers, following the recent ad- 
vances in prices, and most of this trade 
is now booked for the usual term. Ex- 
port demand has decreased, and mills 
last week booked little more than some 
small shipments to the Orient. Prices 
are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 26, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and_ first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. Bakers patents are quot- 
ed at $7.20, car lots. 


NOTES 


J. A. Langley, Canadian trade com- 
missioner at Kobe, Japan, recently ar- 
rived in Vancouver, B. C., to undertake 
a tour of the dominion in the interests of 
Canadian trade. 


R. W. Hurford, of the Comox Cream- 
ery Association, Courtney, B. C., flour 
and feed importers, was in Winnipeg 
last week, on his way home after attend- 
ing the National Dairymen’s convention 
in Toronto, Ont. 

At a meeting of the district delegates, 
held at Calgary, Alta., Nov. 24, direc- 
tors of the Alberta Wheat Pool were; 
with one exception, re-elected to office. 
The directors elected for the various dis- 
tricts are: Edmonton, George Bennett; 
Camrose, Lew Hutchinson; Red Deer; 
H. W. Wood; South Calgary, Benjamin 
Plumer; Claresholm, J. J. Strang; Leth- 
bridge, C. J. Ensen. 


Many western farmers have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to join the 
Canadian National Railways’ farmers 
marketing tour. The party is to sail from 
Halifax on Jan. 8. A special reception 
and dinner are to be proffered the vis 
itors by the Empire Marketing Board in 
London, and many other functions have 
been planned for them before they leave 
for Denmark, where they are to study 
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agricultural methods and marketing 
systems. 

Figures given out by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway show that all records in 
grain marketing in the history of Can- 
ada have been exceeded during the past 
30 days, when an average of 3,042,888 
bus per. day were marketed and loaded 
into cars, bringing total marketings so 
far this crop season by farmers of the 
western prairies at points on Canadian 
Pacific lines to 141,800,099 bus. 


J. D. Fraser, of the board of grain 
commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, 
speaking to the delegates at the annual 
convention of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
held at Calgary, Alta., said that the 
quality of wheat in Canada had shown 
considerable depreciation during the last 
15 years. He also stated that certain 
sections of wheat lands in the West were 
showing signs of wearing out. 

Herman Trelle, Wembley, Alta., the 
world’s champion grower of wheat and 
oats, passed through Winnipeg last 
week on his way to the International 
fair at Chicago. Mr. Trelle estimated 
that next season’s acreage probably 
would be 25 to 50 per cent over this 
year’s area. He is engaged in develop- 
ing an early maturing wheat, suitable 
for raising in northern latitudes. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


In line with the strength of wheat, 
spring wheat flour was marked up 20c 
last week. Interest among buyers has 
been maintained, and fair-sized sales 
have been made. Deliveries are reported 
good everywhere. 

Shipments are going forward to all ex- 
port markets, and this is expected to 
continue so long as the port of Montreal 
remains open. 

Quotations, Nov. 25: first patent $8.30 
bbl, patent $8.05, second patent $7.70, 
and export patent $7.50, jutes, net cash, 
on track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour is a little firmer, 
but transactions reported are of the or- 
dinary volume. Quotations on Nov. 25 
were $5.90@6 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, ex-track; small lots, 50@60c more. 


NOTES 


William A. Black, president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
elected a member of the advisory board 
of the National City Co., Ltd., filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late Charles R, Hosmer. 


Thomas Flanagan, Halifax, N. S., rep- 
resentative of the Standard Milling Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., in the maritime prov- 
inces, was in Montreal last week for a 
business conference with Walter A. 
Hewitt, sales manager for the company. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1927 and 1926, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1927 1926 
United OTe 1,240,800 2,814,186 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 26,057,788 28,185,980 


Via Canadian ports... 


6,392,717 11,102,726 
Other countries— 








Via U. 8. ports....... 20,101 44,526 
Via Canadian ports...11,986,212 8,541,917 
MN Sac We Raden dh S54 45,697,618 50,689,335 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
_To— 1927 1926 
United DOCS 1,066 2,377 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8. ports ....... 170,490 113,848 
Via Canadian ports... 497,575 609,155 
Other countries— 
Via U. & ports ....... 651,031 637,783 
Via Canadian ports... 769,668 671,240 
RNR Shoes 56s oc 2,089,830 2,034,403 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
PP exports from Canada in October, 
927 and 1926, in barrels: 
To— 1927 1926 
United States ............ 545 66 
Unitea Kingdom 


Other coe cote eeees 242,253 331,476 
SP EE Sse dcccccar 656,000 631,171 
Rh 898,798 962,713 


p Wheat exports in October, 1927 and 1926, 
Nn bushels: 


To- 
1927 1926 
oaitea Se 623,154 1,975,819 
Othe: Kingdom ....... 15,602,902 23,487,888 
er countries ........ 3,203,598 5,109,398 





Totals teeeeeerererees +49,489,664 80,578,106 
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treasurer. 





Wy ILLliAM ALLAN BLACK recently was elected president of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., to succeed the late C. R. 
Hosmer. He joined the Ogilvie company in 1884, and has served 
in most of the intermediate positions. 
ganization of this company include the selection of Richard Reid 
Dobell to be vice president, G. Alfred Morris to be assistant to 
the president and secretary of the company, J. C. McLaughlin to 
be treasurer, and Harold K. Hepburn to be assistant secretary- 








Other changes in the or- 

















Grain Marketing Horizon Widens for 
Western Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


IDER markets for western Cana- 

dian grain are in prospect, and 

appear to be considerably nearer 
realization than at any previous time. 
There has been talk of extending Can- 
ada’s trade zone, particularly in terms 
of wheat and flour, for years, but just 
now three or four specific channels are 
giving promise of opening up in the im- 
mediate future. 

The oriental market is one of these, 
from which a good deal is hoped for, 
even in the next year or two. Some 
business has already been done with both 
Japan and China, and now there is an 
acknowledged desire in the former to 
cultivate closer trade relations in re- 
spect especially to food products. It 
happens that wheat and flour share with 
beef cattle in this new interest oversea, 
and an experimental shipment of live 
stock that was made to the Japanese 
market two years ago, under Alberta 
government auspices, was largely re- 
sponsible for a new development in the 
situation this fall. 

Representing substantial business in- 
terests in Japan, with the Japanese gov- 
ernment also interested in his mission, 
Captain T. Kawakami, of Yokohama, 
spent a month in Alberta for the pur- 


pose of making a first-hand investiga- 
tion into the possibility of doing busi- 
ness between the two countries in various 
lines of food products. Wheat and flour 
figured in his survey, though live stock 
and Canadian methods of raising pure 
bred cattle were foremost. 

Captain Kawakami has gone back 
with a fund of information on export 
possibilities, pictures and literature on 
Alberta farming, and impressions of his 
own making about the ability of western 
Canada to produce what his country 
wants. He is to report to his superiors, 
making recommendations, it is under- 
stood, that will result, if approved, in 
shipments getting under way during the 
coming winter or spring. 

Meanwhile the idea that Alberta can 
sell to the Orient is gaining steadily. 
Early in November 1,200 tons Canadian 
flour were shipped from Vancouver for 
the markets of China and Japan, and 
this was spoken of at the time as the 
beginning of what would likely be a good 
season’s business with transpacific coun- 
tries. According to F. A. Sutton, a 
railway builder and contractor-capitalist 
who has had experience in both China 
and South America and who is now en- 
deavoring to promote a railway exten- 


857 


sion scheme in northern Alberta and 
British Columbia, there is a 200,000,000- 
bu a year wheat market in Japan and 
China awaiting Alberta, and to be had 
for a little trying. All signs point to 
important developments in Canadian or- 
iental business in the near future, and 
the present indications are that Alberta, 
which has already done some experiment- 
ing in that quarter, will be in on the 
ground floor. 

Another market across the Pacific is 
suggested by a trade commission report 
from New Zealand. Wheat production 
in that country is said to be falling in- 
creasingly behind the demand for flour, 
and since, moreover, New Zealand wheat 
is soft, it will always be necessary to im- 
port harder varieties for mixing. Aus- 
tralia has supplied most of this shortage 
heretofore, but the Australian varieties, 
while harder than New Zealand’s, are 
much inferior for general milling pur- 
poses to Canadian hard. It is therefore 
believed that there are important possi- 
bilities for Canada in the way of export 
business; and again Alberta is most di- 
rectly interested, 

Scotland offers still another trade 
prospect that grain men here are in- 
clined to think may be worth investi- 
gating. The Canadian trade commis- 
sioner in that country has stated that 
there is a market for Canadian barley 
to the extent of $10,000,000 yearly, and 
a strong effort is being made through the 
commissioner’s office to secure the busi- 
ness. 





Canada—October Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
October, 1927, as officially reported: 











Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 242,253 15,602,902 
ee eRe eee 545 623,154 
Newfoundland .......... 32,225 ooee 
DEEL 6-5. 64-0 Sibt6 oe a:0'0,¢ 2,858 eee 
rrr rrr 24,129 ee 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 20,593 eee 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 11,218 es 
British South Africa .... 12,165 59,564 
EE NSS S848 bare N 606 3,441 eee 
eT eee 6,595 vee 
Azores and Madeira ..... 4,534 eee 
SES 5 6:0:4.648406060-00 640 eee 
British Honduras ....... 818 eee 
BOPECiees GUIGMA 2... cccues 8,308 sue 
OS rrr 3,891 eee 
EE Sv cstecesteeaee 31,936 ov~ 
 . Sree ore 13,147 ees 
CED ensacaceseereen. “aeeae 12,000 
Czechoslovakia .......... 10,080 eves 
Sarre ere 1,435 eas 
SNL, 5 00:46 0.059 40.0-0:068.° vawaee 364,276 
OTS rere. 28,298 ones 
“Dutch Guiana .......... 25 re 
Dutch West Indies ...... 579 
ee 18,688 
Serr er err ee 2,482 ee 
DE. $0444 ecbs0ewen a0 44,445 eees 
DT Akeveeceepadeea sd |. caens 72,407 
French West Indies ..... 4,996 cece 
French Africa ... 25 
Ser ere 250 
ee eee 286 eee 
CY 6.6640 <venneckoe 162,610 1,015,273 
PPP IE ore 52,274 117,968 
EE ee ee 1,570 dees 
See eee 645 eee 
MEE S060 6h506400 6486.04 2,471 145,856 
Irish Free State ........ 33,374 32,000 
rere 11,880 52,500 
Jugoslavia ....... Geen ee 179 26.62 
ME, 4466044500 66640808 1,000 
DED 6.6060 ccewneesese 4,038 
DEY 644.5% 04445005 eK0% 272 eee0 
ee 7,877 1,020,034 
New Zealand 1,853 ecece 
Nigeria 240 eee 
Norway 45,173 Ses 
Mexico 850 eee 
Res eres 1,351 eee 
DE $950 0s es) cdc aces 12,645 ones 
Portuguese Africa ...... 851 e088 
Philippine Islands ...... 2,078 eee 
DE, 668086 bs 0:0 008 60% 1,212 eees 
LEE ERE Ce 1,541 eves 
SD RPOUMIMMO 6 cisvcecves 1,028 2 6ee 
SEY d-a5 geansesecas bas 8,050 311,720 
PRPS TTCErCT eee 456 cece 
oe Dee ee 201 ceee 
Spanish Africa ......... * 761 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 328 
poo ee 11,115 
.,  LOrererrerr errr 898,798 19,429,654 


Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
po Bs Peer eee 





29,485 

United States .......... | aero 
ree 1,704 17 
ED. 25 2.¢%:46600a06.00~6  Saear 2,328 
PT cinesne de: ee ebe 47 
PEED. 2 G:KRKEC DOR ORE (80e es 182 
MD 06-0 6 S.0 tic eesens 65 105 
Other Brit. West Indies. 23 44 
Pets caveensees tases ewe 474 
Newfoundland ......... 3,459 TT 
DE Ce GERD ciccsce seen 1,905 
PE ctrsvscdeeenee seuss 724 
DE sé¢kcdenvadescs See0s 1,657 
CS EEE eee eee eee 18 
SS ST ete eee 4,779 
DP ttevitishetreseuces | cece 50 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 75 vr 
WHERE crcecccsesccceee cee 3,204 
TOCRIS ccccccces eeccee 370,707 46,019 
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LULL IN LONDON MARKET 
MAY LAST UNTIL NEW YEAR 


Lonpon, Ene.—“A lull in the market” 
is the expression being used by both 
millers and importers in regard to the 
demand for flour. There was some brisk 
buying when the new flour first came on 
the market. Importers made some good 
forward sales, and home millers booked 
orders for some time ahead considerably 
below what is known as the “official” 
price. Purchasers have accordingly re- 
tired from the market, awaiting delivery 
of their goods. In the case of imported 
flour their purchases were made when 
prices were at a higher level than now 
prevails; consequently, they are more con- 
cerned in disposing of these as they ar- 
rive than in entering upon new transac- 
. tions. 

There is also a strong conviction among 
buyers that prices will go still lower, in 
spite of the spasms that from time to 
time affect the market, such as reported 
frosts in Argentina or the appearance of 
rust in the growing crops, which rumors 
have so far proved to be unfounded. 

The most sanguine, however, do not 
look for any zest in flour buying until 
January, when with present stocks 
worked down and the holiday season 
past, it is anticipated that buyers will 
again be ready to fill their warehouses. 
This is the bright spot on the horizon; 
meantime, the trade is becalmed. 


DEFENSE OF FREE FLOUR 
IMPORTS INTO FREE STATE 


Dustin, Iretanp.—The question of a 
tariff on flour is being kept pretty much 
in the forefront of practical politics by 
a section of the Dublin parliament (Dail 
Eireann) which is interested in food- 
stuffs. 

The commission’s report on the appli- 
cation of the milling industry for a duty 
has not been issued, but George Boland, 
a member of the Irish parliament, in a 
speech said that his party did not stand 
for a policy of indiscriminate protection ; 
that if there were things this country 
did not produce or produce economically, 
they should be admitted free. _ Dealing 
with imported flour, he said what they 
proposed to do was to find out the needs 
of the country and then to ascertain the 
capacity of the Irish mills. Mr, Boland 
said that at present the mills were cap- 
able of producing 80 per cent of the re- 
quirements, and whatever above this 
quantity was required should be allowed 
to enter the country duty free until its 
milling capacity was equal to the needs 
of the people. 

He went on to say that when the mill- 
ing capacity was equal to consumption, 
parliament would have to get assurance 
from the millers that they would not ex- 
ploit the position and increase the price, 
a thing which it must be made impossible 
to do. The significance of Mr. Boland’s 
remarks is that the question of a tariff 
has not been dropped, and importers are 
afraid that one may be established. 

On the other side, Patrick Collins, of 
the Irish Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, writes to the press in con- 
nection with a tariff on imported flour, 
and holds a very strong opinion that any 
tariff which the Irish Free State can 
put on will not stop importations of for- 
eign flour, on the ground that efficiency, 
skill, and scientific business methods of 
British and other millers will outweigh 
any effect of tariffs, and above all, the 
quality of their product. The net result 
of a duty would be a dearer loaf and 
more imported flours than ever, and the 





possible removal of Dublin’s famous bis- 
cuit factory (W. & R. Jacob & Co., 
Ltd.), which pays more in wages than 
all the flour mills put together. 

The question of a flour tariff bristles 
with difficulties. The Irish Free State is 
faced with a difficult proposition, because, 
owing to the high cost of production of 
both flour and bread as compared with 
England and the north of Ireland, the 
price of the four-pound loaf is already 
higher than elsewhere, even without a 
tariff, but with a tariff added to the 
present extra cost the position would be 
made worse. 

The Irish millers have suggested that 
the bakers should bear the extra cost of 
the tariff, but the trade unanimously de- 
cided that this could not be done. 





OATMEAL DUTY PAID BY CONSUMER 

Dustin, Iretanp.—Those who prophe- 
sied that the duty on oatmeal would be 
passed on to the consumer have proved 
to be correct. As an illustration of what 
is actually occurring, the farmer is get- 
ting no more for his oats in the Irish 
Free State than he is getting in England 
or the north of Ireland, and hundreds 
of tons of the new crop oats have been 
shipped into the English market at bet- 
ter prices than the home miller will pay 
to the farmer. 





TO LIMIT PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Negotiations are 
being conducted by the leading associa- 
tions of the German milling trade with 
the object of limiting the production of 
flour, according to the American trade 
commissioner at Hamburg. These dis- 








cussions have resulted in the formation 
of a special commission for the purpose 
of ascertaining the capacity of produc- 
tion of the German milling industry. It 
is hoped that, by limiting production, an 
improvement in the price will be attained. 





CONSUMERS DECLARED NOT 
HOSTILE TO CANADIAN POOL 


Guascow, Scottanp.—There has been a 
sequel to the publicity given in the Scot- 
tish co-operative press to the letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Huffman, an Alberta farmer, 
criticizing the wheat pools as a danger 
to the consumer. Mr. Keen, general sec- 
retary of the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, has written a long letter to the edi- 
tor of the Scottish Co-operator in which 
he rebuts the suggestion that this view 
of Mr. Huffman’s is in any sense repre- 
sentative of the attitude toward the pool 
of the great body of consumers in the do- 
minion. He states that the Canadian 
consumers have no hostility to the pool. 
Strangely enough, the Scottish Co-opera- 
tor which, it will be recalled, commented 
on Mr. Huffman’s letter in an editorial 
headed “Pools for Plunder,” is still dis- 
posed to accept his testimony rather than 
that of Mr. Keen. 





FLOUR ARRIVALS IN IRELAND 

Betrast, Iretanp. — Shipments of 
American and Canadian flour to Dublin 
for the fortnight ending Oct. 22 were 
15,000 sacks, bringing the total since 
Aug. 1 to 60,000. Shipments to Belfast 
for the same fortnight were only 1,000 
sacks, making the total since Aug. 1 
32,000. 








Why Scottish Bakers Use Imported Flour 
By James Meikle, in Milling 


HILE the bakery world goes on 

progressing from short sponges 

right down to _ no-dough-time 
processes, the Scottish baker is content 
to plow his lonely furrow with the long 
sponges that were made by his grandfa- 
ther. He believes that not only was 
the acme of perfection in fermentation 
discovered long before the present gen- 
eration was born, but that the only way 
to make the bread of Scotland correctly 
is by way of Parisian barm and the 
quarter sponge. East Coast bakers do, 
of course, employ the half-sponge process, 
but in the West the quarter-sponge one 
is the more popular. 

Because of the nature of these proc- 
esses, the Scottish baker must have 
tough flour; that is, flour with a gluten 
that will not merely make a big loaf, but 
will also stand up well to a very long 
system of fermentation. Every miller 
and importer knows that, so long as such 
processes are in vogue, there will be a 
demand for strong, tough flour in Scot- 
land. 

I should say that the sponge process 
has been perpetuated very largely be- 
cause of labor conditions, that is, because 
of the power of the operatives’ union, 
which controls the time of starting in the 
morning. The long sponge enables the 
baker to commence scaling two hours 
after dough making, and it allows him to 
work through his eight hours without 
breaking into the other 16—a practice 
which was common in other parts of the 
United Kingdom until quite recent times. 
The type of flour used by Scottish bakers 
and the process of fermentation em- 
ployed are, therefore, controlled to some 
considerable extent; but sooner or later 
conditions must finally develop along the 


lines of the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

The flour used in Scotland is home 
milled and imported, 50-50; in other 
words, half and half, and the amount of 
imported flour is so considerable that 
it exceeds the quantity landed at the 
port of London. No less than 1,160,000 
sacks were landed in Glasgow alone last 
year, and we have Leith and Dundee 
also importing. Many Glasgow flour 
merchants land flour at the latter ports 
to save rail charges, and besides there 
are the East Coast importers and mer- 
chants. Most of this flour is of the 
spring variety of Manitoba flour, but 
Minnesotas, Kansas_ winters, Pacific 
hard and soft flours, Canadian soft flours, 
and Australian flours all come in consid- 
erable quantities. 

I think the first reason why Scottish 
bakers use these imported flours is be- 
cause they are available; so far as my 
little lot is concerned, I weuld put it that 
way. Past years of training have made 
one lean to a certain type of flour, and 
when the importer comes along with ex- 
actly this brand or type, well—you sim- 
ply buy it. At times you may be able to 
buy Australians on good terms; usually 
Australians must be purchased a long 
time ahead and often the price is tempt- 
ing at the time, yet it may be consider- 
ably out of line when the flour arrives. 
The same remarks apply to Pacific flours, 
but it would seem that because of the 
time such flours take to get here, the 
price is all the more tempting. Of 
course, all bakers do not buy that way; 
many buy only miller’s flour, and many 
more buy home milled flour when it is 
the best value. Home millers usually 
make three grades of strong flours and 





at least two grades of winter type flours, 
and these at times are most excellent. 

I do not think there is any undue treat- 
ment of home milled flour, and certainly 
I have never had any reason to com- 
plain on this score; competition is so 
keen that no miller could hope to keep 
his mill going for long if he did not give 
full value for money received, but that 
is a matter which I do not feel com- 
petent to talk about with confidence. 

It is said that home millers cannot 
always get the best wheat from which to 
mill their strong flours. Whether this is 
a fact or not, I am not prepared to say, 
but it is very likely. On the other side, 
on the various corn exchanges, wheat, of 
course, is exhibited, and it is quite likely 
that the grain man on the spot will get 
the best wheat going; then the cross- 
Atlantic miller comes along and _ picks 
the best he sees,—that is, the best value 
and probably the best wheat, although 
it would be merely nonsense to assume 
that he gets all the best wheat all the 
time. I do not think that for a moment; 
in fact, I assume there are grain dealers 
with their eyes open ready to pick up 
good wheat for export. 

But if one believes, as I do, that our 
Scottish millers are as good millers as 
exist in “God’s own country”—the land 
of the Wheat Pool or the Land of the 
Almighty Dollar—and that their mills 
are at least equally well equipped, it is 
difficult to explain why a baker, who 
can get one or a hundred tons of flour 
delivered by the home miller at a day’s 
notice, will buy imported flour and wait 
for it two, three, or many more weeks, 
and take the trouble connected with buy- 
ing forward, that is, keeping records of 
his stocks and how his needs are to be 
fitted into his purchases, or vice versa. 
It is difficult to understand why all this 
trouble is taken if there is not some very 
good reason for the practice. No doubt 
there is a feeling among Scottish bakers 
that transatlantic mills have only the 
real article to mill. There is a feeling 
quite definite, I think, that if you buy 
imported Manitoba flour, you get that, 
while if you buy the home milled article, 
you may get that. The transatlantic 
millers are not considered one little bit 
more honest than our friends at home, 
they simply cannot help themselves; 
while at home, millers may use something 
else to help out if Manitoba wheats are 
scarce. But immediately the home mill- 
er’s price is a shade inside the price on 
the other side, all that stuff is forgotten 
and the home miller sells the flour for 
the time being. 

Because the baker does not understand 
the miller’s business, he is surprised at 
times that. the home miller will allow 
blocks of business to pass without a fight 
for it. I do not know if they do that, 
but at least bakers think they do. At 
other times—we had this experience late- 
ly—bakers wonder why the importer can 
afford to allow the home miller to scoop 
up every order going; it is all very in- 
teresting and quite a good thing for the 
baker, too, that he can pick and choose. 
But, after all is said and done, it is pos- 
sible that the baker favors imported flour 
for various reasons—some good, some 
bad. For instance, many bakers here 
make it a point to have their flour in 
stock for a considerable time before it 1s 
baked into bread, in order that it may 
have time to mature properly; in such 4 
case it is more than possible that the 
flour dries out and bakes better. If the 
flour is the imported article, this baker 
knows that it is (say) three weeks old at 
least before he gets it, and, therefore, he 
may use it earlier if he needs it. With 
home millers’ flour he has no concrete 
knowledge that the flour is aged, and it 
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is hardly fair to expect the miller at 
home to keep large stocks of flour as 
well as large stocks of wheat. 

Age is considered very important in 
Scotland, so far as flour is concerned, 
and while there is something to be said 
for matured flour, I am afraid too much 
importance is attached to the idea. Arti- 
ficial aging is not accepted by Scottish 
bakers as equal to aging the flour in 
store, and we must give experienced men 
some credit for the faith they hold. All 
these remarks apply especially to strong 
bread flours, but they apply all around. 
Strong flours, however, are the backbone 
of the flour trade, and they are consid- 
ered as of most importance when a sub- 
ject like this is under discussion. 





LITTLE INCREASE IS SHOWN 
IN POLISH GRAIN EXPORT 


Warsaw, Potanp.—Definite figures are 
now available regarding the yield of 
this year’s Polish crop, but the export of 
grain has shown no increase worth men- 
tioning. Important contracts were closed 
for barley, which is the only cereal show- 
ing a considerable exportable surplus. 
Exports of barley during September to- 
taled 6,721 tons, valued at about $320,000, 
which, however, does not compare very 
favorably with last year, when it amount- 
ed to 19,600 tons. The chief buyer of 
Polish barley is Denmark. Shipment is 
being effected in small sailing vessels via 
Danzig. Wheat exports in September 
were only 991 tons, valued at about $57,- 
000, whereas during the same month last 
year they were 3,000. The export of rye 
was restricted to about 1,140 tons, as 
against 24,400 during the same month 
last year. 





GRAIN TRADE AT ANTWERP 

Wasuineton, D. C——The Chamber of 
Commerce, Antwerp, has prepared a re- 
port outlining the possibilities of the 
grain trade in that port, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
It is pointed out that Antwerp is adja- 
cent to the largest grain consuming coun- 
tries of Europe, and is in a position to 
become a distributing center for grains, 
not only within its own frontiers, but 
also for these adjoining countries. Be- 
fore this can be realized, however, ware- 
house facilities and a grain elevator ca- 
pacity of at least 100,000 tons are neces- 
sary. 

Problems now facing the local port 
administration are said to be the unload- 
ing of all types of cargoes more rapidly 
and efficiently, the stimulation of traffic 
to and from the Rhine territory, and the 
establishment of marine installations of 
all sorts to make Antwerp the true cen- 
ter of grain distribution in Europe. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S IMPORTS 

Pracur, CzecnostovaK1a. — According 
to official statistics, the wheat imports 
into Czechoslovakia during September to- 
taled only 27,200 tons, against 45,200 last 
year, and rye imports 11,900, against 10,- 
300. Imports of flour increased to 12,- 
500 tons, of which 11,900 consisted of 
Wheat flour, 2,500 being shipped via 
Hamburg and 5,700 from Hungary. Last 
year, wheat flour imports were 9,300 tons. 
The total import of all classes of mill 
products during the first nine months of 


1927 totaled 11,447 tons, against 17,850 
in 1926, 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 

Loxvon, Eno.—The annual chrysanthe- 
mum Show was held in a hall adjacent 
to the London Corn Exchange on Nov. 4, 
and many beautiful blooms were exhibit- 
ed by members thereof. Prizes were 
presented for the finest blooms, and later 
in the day the flowers and fruit, which 
is also included in the show, were sold 
by auction for the benefit of the Corn 
Exchange benevolent fund. 





London Flour Arrivals 


natttvete of flour in London by weeks, in 
©Ks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-——Week ending—, 





From— Nov. 4 Oct. 28 N 5 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
chigte a ee 3,750 6,625 4,494 
Pacific re wae 250 
Canada—Atlantic 8,955 9,630 
cific 
Australia 200 553 
Argentina — 11 He 
Continent 150 1,210 
Coast wise 2,000 3,020 
OWE is btno 8 soaks caews Sie 746 270 
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CHICAGO 


New business was exceedingly light 
last week, especially in bread flours. 
Buyers are showing no interest, unless 
prices are exceptionally low. The gener- 
al impression is that there will be little 
increase in demand until after Jan. 1. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Aside from a 
little business in family flours, and steady 
small lot buying by the retail trade, lit- 
tle was sold last week. All kinds of 
prices and propositions are being of- 
fered. Shipping directions continue fair, 
although it requires pressure to get the 
trade to order out against old contracts. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There has been 
no improvement in demand. Low prices 
are common, but these do not seem to 
attract dealers. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Michigan mills 
entered this market last week with very 
low prices, and some business was con- 
summated. A few sales, ranging from 
500 bbls up to 2,000, were made to bak- 
ers and jobbers, mainly for immediate 
and near-by shipment. Missouri and 
Illinois mills continue to maintain their 
prices. ; 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Nov. 26: spring top 
patent $6.50@7.25 bbl, standard patent 
$6.25@7, first clear $5.80@6.25, second 
clear $4.30@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.30, 95 per cent patent $6.20 
@7.10, straight $6.05@6.50, first clear 
$5.40@5.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.20@6.95, standard patent $5.85@6.35, 
straight $5.70@6.10, first clear $5.25@ 
5.50. 

Durum.—There is very little new busi- 
ness being done in semolinas, and not 
much change is anticipated until after 
Jan. 1. Directions are fair to good. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 26, at 3%4c 
ib, bulk; standard semolina, 354c; No. 3 
semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 3%c; spe- 
cial grade, 3¥c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WOW. BOSOG ccc cic cwsescces 27,000 68 
Previous week .........0% 36,000 90 
VORP OBO wcceccccccctecccce 30,000 75 
TWO FEATS GRO ci ccccvices 32,000 80 


NOTES 

Frank T. Herbert, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, left Nov. 26 on a vaca- 
tion trip to Biloxi, Miss. 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., visited 
the local trade on Nov. 23. 

H. V. Colgrove, of J. H. Colgrove Co., 
Inc., feed, hay and grain, Canaseraga, 
N. Y., was here on businesss last week. 

The Frank Jaeger Milling Co., miller 
of rye flour, Danville, Wis., is replacing 
its old water wheel with a Leffel 40-inch 
one. 

L. Beardsley has opened a feed bro- 
kerage office at 703 Webster Building, 
Chicago. She was for many years with 
the Bertley Co. 

Frank H. Blodgett, of Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., rye and buckwheat miller, 
Janesville, Wis., with Mrs. Blodgett, 
spent Thanksgiving in Chicago. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., spent 
a few days in Chicago last week. He 
was returning from an extended eastern 
trip. 

Harold Tearse, of the Sterling Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago, Nov. 
21, returning from Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he attended the Minnesota-Michi- 
gan football game. 

Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


stopped in Chicago on Nov. 21, return- 
ing from a visit to the company’s Buf- 
falo plant. He expected to visit the 
Davenport, Iowa, mill before returning 
to Minneapolis. 


The Chicago Board of Trade members 
planned to ballot, Nov. 29, on the pro- 
posal to construct a 41-story building at 
a cost of around $10,000,000. A repro- 
duction of the architect’s drawing ap- 
peared in the Nov. 16 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


E. G. Grimes, vice president of the 
Cargill Commission Co., and J. L. Stew- 
art, president of the Banner Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the Chicago Board 
of Trade Nov. 25, The latter expected 
to attend the Notre Dame-Southern Cal- 
ifornia football game at Soldiers’ Field, 
Nov. 26. 

O. W. Mosher, president of the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., ar- 
rived at Pasadena, Cal., recently, where 
he will spend the winter. For 20 years 
Mr. Mosher has been visiting California 
during the winter months, although the 
last two winters he has been confined to 
New Richmond, following an operation. 
He felt strong enough, however, to make 
the trip this year, and was accompanied 
by his sister. 


MILWAUKEE 


Lack of inquiries features the local 
flour market. There is almost a total 
lack of business, and the trade is show- 
ing no inclination of developing any in- 
terest until after Jan. 1. Round lots 
have been so sadly missing that the book- 
ing of one would be considered unusual 
now. Occasionally there is a report of a 
nice order being received, but it is usu- 
ally discovered that a drastic reduction 
has been made to secure the business. 
The small bakers are in the market daily, 
as usual, but their takings are limited. 
Millers are disheartened over the condi- 
tion of the market, but there seems to 
be no remedy. Mills which refuse to 
make remarkably low concessions can- 
not force flour on an unwilling market. 
The range narrowed last week, when the 
low figures advanced 10c, the higher ones 
remaining unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
26: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $6.60@7.40 bbl, straight $6.30@ 
7.10, first clear $6@6.45, and second clear 
$4.70@5.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

With the prices on southwestern flour 
continuing near those on northwestern, 
buyers are staying out of the market 
until there is more of a differential. They 
are of the opinion that Kansas flour will 
be reduced. Its price is strong, however, 
and shows no indication of declining. 
Buyers also are watching the Argentine 
crop, on account of the conflicting re- 
ports coming from that country. If the 
crop there is good, Kansas buyers feel 
that domestic prices are due for a drop 
when the movement of Argentine wheat 
starts. 

Prices remained unchanged and firm 
at the close. Quotations, Nov. 26: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $6.85@ 
7.15 bbl, straight $6.45@6.90, and first 
clear $5.45@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

NOTES 

A warehouse is to be constructed by 
the Osborn Hay & Milling Co., Oshkosh. 

The M. J. Power Co., dealer in poul- 
try feed, Marshfield, Wis., is erecting a 
warehouse. 

John Marak, South Milwaukee, is 
erecting a feed mill south of that city 
on Highway 36 and the Ryan Road. 

The A. Le Feber elevator at Seventy- 
fourth and National avenues, West Allis, 
Wis., has been sold to A. Martell and 
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J. M. Noll, real estate operators at 
Milwaukee. The elevator was built about 
20 years ago when that section of Mil- 
waukee County was the business area of 
the old town of North Greenfield. The 
property has a frontage of 183 feet on 
National Avenue. 
L. E. Meyer. 


SMALLER MILLS SLOWER TO 
SIGN FEDERATION PLEDGE 


In a recent bulletin to the trade, Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, urged mills which 
have not yet signed the Federation pledge 
to co-operate in this effort to limit 
sales of flour to four months. Mr. An- 
derson wrote: 

“Ever since I have been connected 
with the milling industry I have heard 
medium-sized and small millers talk 
about the commercial practices of the 
mills they term ‘the big fellows. Hun- 
dreds of times I have heard small mill- 
ers make statements about as follows: 
‘Get the “big fellows” to correct the com- 
mercial abuses, and we little fellows will 
be glad to follow,’ etc. The experience 
of Federation officers in endeavoring to 
make the pledge campaign successful 
would seem to indicate that the small 
millers have not been sincere in these 
statements, because 50 per cent of the 
mills manufacturing 200,000 bbls flour or 
more per annum have signed the Federa- 
tion pledge, while less than 10 per cent 
of the small and medium-sized mills 
have signed. 

“The bureau of the census is authority 
for the statement that there are in the 
United States 3,117 mills which manu- 
facture more than 5,000 bbls flour per 
year but not more than 200,000. Of the 
8,117 mills of this class we have re- 
ceived signed pledges from less than 10 
per cent. 

“In all the correspondence regarding 
the pledge, and this has been very heavy, 
not one mill has claimed that the indus- 
try would not be better off if sales of 
flour were limited to four months. The 
milling industry seems to contain an un- 
usual number of men who are willing 
‘to let George do it.’ 

“If the Federation pledge is to be- 
come effective, certain requirements must 
be met; one of these is that signed 
pledges must be received from mills pro- 
ducing not less than 70 per cent of the 





* total wheat flour production of the 


United States in 1925. The 3,117 small 
and medium-sized mills produced during 
that year 43,537,509 bbls flour, yet the 
pledges received from mills of that class 
represent only 12,167,421. The response 
from the larger mills has been propor- 
tionately better than from the small and 
medium-sized ones. In order to make 
the pledges effective we must have a 
very general response from the smaller 
mills. If the campaign fails, it will not 
be because of the failure of the larger 
units to sign the, pledge; the responsibil- 
ity will be that of the small and me- 
dium-sized millers who have been so dili- 
gent in uttering complaints about the 
uncommercial practices of ‘the big fel- 
lows.’ ” 





FEED REGISTRATION REQUIRED 

A number of states which have laws 
requiring the annual registration of feed 
brands are warning millers and feed 
mixers that the sale of brands which 
have not been registered is contrary to 
law. Several prosecutions have resulted 
for failure of dealers to comply. 





HARVEST HYMN REVISED 
A GCORDING to an Associated 

Press dispatch from Abingdon, 
Eng., rain has so seriously delayed 
the harvest that it has been found 
necessary to alter the words of 
harvest hymns in some of the 
churches. “Some is safely gathered 
in” has been substituted for “all is 
safely gathered in,” the latter be- 
ing out of line with the facts in 
the case. The harvest is described 
as one of the worst England has 
i experienced since the beginning of 
the present century. 
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NEW YORK 


Last week the flour business was of a 
holiday character. About this time of 
year, the trade begins to hear the “after 
the holidays” plea. This means that 
buyers will persistently refuse to take 
‘ on lots of any size until after the first 
of the year, unless some unexpected de- 
velopment occurs in the market to jog 
them out of their determination. The 
purchases of the early fall filled re- 
quirements for several months, so that 
no pressing need for flour exists that 
cannot be filled by steady small orders. 
Such a condition invariably convinces 
the trade that business is terrible, but as 
a matter of fact, it is about what should 
be expected at this time, and has usually 
been discounted by a good volume in 
September and October, 

Price Situation Steady—Prices are 
not such as to arose unusual interest. 
The market is steady and, lacking fluc- 
tuations, the trade does not grow en- 
thusiastic or show active concern in cov- 
ering any further needs. 

Reports of low prices have not been 
numerous, although some quotations have 
been reported at levels that seem profit- 
less to the mill. These have applied 
principally to low protein flours, as those 
of guaranteed content have been firm 
and identical for springs and hard win- 
ters. It is increasingly difficult to come 
to terms with buyers on soft winter 
wheat flours from the East. Many mills 
are not quoting at all, because of the 
shortage of grain, and others are so high 
as to preclude business. Pacific Coast 
flours are at relatively low levels, but 
Ohios are above buyers’ ideas. 

Export.—Moderate export sales are 
going on, but better business is being 
done by northwestern mills direct with 
continental buyers than through eastern 
centers. 

Prices —Quotations, Nov. 26, all in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.10@7.50 
bbl, standard patents $6.75@7.20, clears 
$6.50@6.85, high glutens $7.75@8; hard 
winter short patents $7@7.35, straights 
$6.60@7; soft winter straights, $6.20@ 
6.45. 


A. 8. LEO WINS DECISION 


Ansel S. Leo, on behalf of the Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, recent- 
ly won a favorable decision from the 
arbitration committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange in his complaint 
against the Cardinale Macaroni Mfg. Co. 
This firm purchased three cars of semo- 
lina, of which it took delivery of only 
two, defaulting on the other and refus- 
ing to order it out. Mr. Leo filed com- 
plaint before the complaint committee of 
the New York Produce Exchange, which 
the Cardinale company ignored, as it did 
a second notice from the committee to 
appear before it. The committee then 
proceeded with the hearing and referred 
the matter to the board of managers of 
the exchange, which upheld the com- 
plaint of A. S. Leo. The Cardinale 
Macaroni Mfg. Co. has therefore been 
posted on the exchange and members 
thereof are prohibited from transacting 
business with it on the floor of the ex- 
change. After the firm was posted, Mr. 
Leo went before a justice of the supreme 
court and had an order issued for the 
firm to show cause why it should not 
arbitrate this matter before the arbitra- 
tion committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. It finally agreed to do 
this, and the arbitration took place on 
Nov. 22, Mr. Leo receiving the judg- 
ment. 

NOTES 


Lewis H. Spence, president of Simp- 
son, Spence & Young, steamship agents, 
died on Nov. 24, aged 80. © 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 


¥ 
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week numbered 1,012, the previous week 
1,131, and the same week a year ago 
1,098. 

Lewis Blaustein, Baltimore flour bro- 
ker, motored to New York with Mrs. 
Blaustein last week, returning early this 
week. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, spent last week in the 
New York market. 


Ralph W. Jones, of the Marion (Ohio) 
National Mill Co., spent several days in 
New. York last week, visiting Leo Frank, 
who handles the mill’s account here. 


Dr. G. Cullen Thomas, director of the 
bakery service department of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, last week 
visited the local offices of the company. 


Joseph W. Danforth and John W. 
Danforth, president and secretary, re- 
spectively, of Simpson, Hendee & Co., 
grain, have returned from a trip to Mil- 
waukee. 


B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E, White 
Co., has been appointed a member of the 
flour committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of John O. Wade. 


George Schick, flour importer, of 
Czechoslovakia, was introduced on the 
floor of the exchange last week by H. P. 
Piper, local representative for the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. 


John H. Taylor, secretary-treasurer of 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo, last week spent several days, in- 
cluding Thanksgiving, in New York with 
Mrs. ‘Taylor, on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

Harold R. Ward, general sales man- 
ager for and secretary of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
visiting the various branches of the com- 
pany, and spent three days last week 
at the New York offices. 


C. R. McClave, Lewistown, Mont., 
president of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., spent several days in New York last 
week to arrange for the handling of the 
mill’s account here. This was formerly 
in the hands of the late John O. Wade. 


Millers visiting in New York last week 
included B. B. Sheffield, president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Minneapolis, and Fred Burrall, field 
manager for the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, the Wichita Flour 


Mills Co. and the Willis Norton Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Nov. 19, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed a decided 
improvement, amounting to 2,092,358 bus 
and 183,542 bbls. Flour shipments from 
New York entered 16 ports, the largest 
shipments being to the United Kingdom, 
38,450 bbls, and to Hamburg, 33,160. 


On the evening of Nov. 22 the em- 
ployees of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
including both the domestic and export 
departments, held their first annual din- 
ner party at the Brevoort Hotel. The 
affair proved an unqualified success, and 
besides promoting good fellowship 
throughout the organization, uncovered 
some entirely unsuspected talent that 
added to the gayety of the occasion. 
There were 40 employees present. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour demand was light last week. As 
most of the larger consumers are well 
stocked, they showed but little interest in 
attractive offers made by some mills. 
Kansas mill men were in no position to 
make any lower quotations than the 
spring wheat millers. The range of prices 
for springs and hard winters was not 
very far apart, and the baker who need- 
ed flour purchased the northwestern 
product. Mills appeared ready to listen 
to consumers’ offers. 

Sales of clears were improved, with 
prices slightly higher. Demand for soft 
winter was fair, with quotations about 
25c higher. Stocks in the hands of 
cracker manufacturers and pastry mak- 
ers are said to be ample for the re- 
mainder of this year. Shipping direc- 
tions were slow. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light, but shipping 
directions were much improved. 

Quotations, Nov. 26, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.50@7.25, clears 
$6@6.75; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Connellsville (Pa.) 
Macaroni Co. has gone on double turn, 
due to increasing business. 

William Murphy, aged 52, lost his 
life when he fell into a grain elevator at 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 21, and was suffocated. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., recently visited Pittsburgh. 

Samuel Hershberger, aged 68, for 
over 45 years engaged in milling at 
Hooversville, Pa., died at his home there 
on Nov. 15. 

The Guysville (Ohio) Milling Co., 
with $20,000 capital, has been incorporat- 
ed by J. E. Bailey, J. B. Person and 
J. B. Torrence. 

The Lorain (Ohio) Dairy & Feed Co., 
with $50,000 capital, has been incorporat- 
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N connection with the recent centennial celebration of the Baltimore & 
I Ohio Railroad the Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, whose history 
runs back to 1774, displayed the above drawing in its newspaper ad- 
vertisements to depict the days when “the ‘Iron Horse’ was a Colt,” the 





scene showing a trainload of flour beside the ancient mill. 

plained that in 1774 the Ellicotts and the Carrolls erected the first flour 

mill in Maryland on the banks of the Patapsco River, and about 50 years 

later Charles Carroll, of Carrolltown, last living signer of the Declaration 

of Independence, helped lay the first stone of the railroad. The writeup 

recalled that the mill supplied some of the very first freight shipped over 
~ the primitive rails of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


It was ex- 
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ed by Merle M. Agin, M. E. Gaston and 
H. W. Ingersoll. 


John R. Gonser, for many years en- 
gaged in the grain and feed business at 
Kutztown, Pa., died at his home there 
on Nov. 12, aged 87. 


The Monroeville (Ohio) Milling Co, 
purchased some time ago by F. E. Bon- 
ney, has been remodeled by him and 
modern machinery installed. Water is 
used for power. 


Leonard E, Furry, for a number of 
years engaged in the milling business 
near New Enterprise, Pa., and later in 
Nebraska, retiring about 10 years ago, 
died in New Franklin, Neb., Nov. 14, 
aged 76. 


Roscoe Wilson, of Petty & Wilson, 
owners of the Cumberland (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., died on Nov. 22 from burns 
sustained when a quantity of oil explod- 
ed as he poured it into the stove in the 
office of the mill. 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club will meet 
in the Athletic Association Building on 
Dec. 2 at 6:30. Dinner will precede the 
business sessions. L. E. Bowman will 
preside. The principal speaker will be 
A. P. Cole, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. 7 

C. C. Larus, 


BUFFALO 


Limited inquiry followed the higher 
market last week. Buyers cannot be in- 
duced to take out their commitments 
except when absolutely necessary. 

The holiday dullness always noticeable 
around Thanksgiving is expected to con- 
tinue until the first of the year unless 
there should be sharp change in asking 
prices. 

The business booked earlier will with- 
out doubt keep buyers interested until 
the late winter buying begins. 

Export buying was of the hand-to- 
mouth type. A limited but steady de- 
mand took small amounts last week, and 
enough prospective business to keep mills 
moving at about the same rate this week. 

A sharp advance in hard winter flour 
prices made sales difficult. Shipping in- 
structions were slow. 

There was only a fair demand for first 
clears, with prices unchanged. 

Semolina was in fair demand, with no 
change in asking prices. 

Quotations, Nov, 26, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.40@7.70 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.35, clears $6.50@6.75; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, $8@ 
8.25; semolina, No. 2, 444c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 26, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.60@8.80 bbl; pastry, $7.10@7.15; rye, 
$6.50@6.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls . bbls tivity 

Nov. 20-26 ...... 253,000 211,653 84 
Previous week .. 253,000 226,591 89 
TORS AMD soccces 238,000 184,676 71 
Two years ago... 238,000 173,118 73 
Three years ago. 238,000 180,560 15 


NOTES 


John D. Shanahan, wheat buyer for 
the Niagara Falls Milling Co., has re- 
turned from Duluth and Minneapolis. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, visited the offices of the Buffalo Flour 
Mills Corporation last week. 

H. J. Lerch, with his son, Jacob M. 
millers, Treichlers, Pa,. and the superin- 
tendent of their mills, Mr. Kuntz, Vis 
ited Charles Kennedy & Co. last week. 

M. A. McCarty. 


BOSTON 


Local flour conditions show practically 
no change from a week ago. Demand 
rules slow, buyers only meeting pressing 
needs. As a rule, there is considerable 
pressure on the part of both spring and 
hard winter wheat millers to sell, a” 
bids anywhere within reason are usually 
accepted. Even then, only a car or so at 
a time can be disposed of, as buyers 4° 
not want to have any more flour on han 
than is absolutely necessary at this time. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, ™ 
sacks, Boston points, Nov. 26: spring 
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tents, special $8.10@8.25 bbl, standard 
$7.25@8.15, and first clears $6.50@7.25; 
hard winter patents, $6.75@7.50; soft 
winter patents $6.75@7.50, straight $6.20 
@6.60, and clear $6@6.50. 


NOTES 


Conditions in the flooded area of New 
England are but slowly improving, owing 
to weather conditions. Traffic conditions 
are better. Some of the losses sustained 
have been considerable, one grain, feed 
and flour concern in Montpelier, Vt., 
having sustained a loss of fully $100,000. 
A number of smaller concerns have been 
wiped out entirely. About 15,000 cows 
were lost, and the effect of this will be 
felt in the feed and grain trade. 

Cc. F. Lingham, vice president of the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y., was a recent visitor at the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher the first half of last 
week, but easier after Thanksgiving 
Day, and hard to move throughout. The 
trade, being well stocked at low prices, 
was glad to see the early advance, but 
could do little to help it along. At one 
time wheat was up 3c from the previous 
week and over 8%c from the late bot- 
tom, causing many mills to restrict of- 
ferings and raise limits 10@15c bbl. 
This was especially true in the case of 
desirable near-by soft winter straight, 
which is getting scarcer every day. 

Last week was a lean one for busi- 
ness in the local flour market, due to 
good holdings and the near approach 
of the holiday dullness. Standard spring 
patent was obtainable at $6.90@7.15, 
cotton, and near-by soft winter straight 
at $5.60@5.85, bulk. Hard winters were 
generally out of line with the views of 
buyers, and ignored. Near-by soft win- 
ter straight was practically the only 
grade for which there was any call. The 
best sale of the week was that of a round 
lot of near-by soft winter straight to 
domestic buyers at $5.75, bulk. 

Closing prices, Nov. 26, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.40@7.65, standard patent 
$6.90@7.15; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.55, straight $6.80@7.05; soft 
winter short patent $6.75@7, straight 
(near-by) $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

Miss Waltie, flour demonstrator for 
the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has returned to her local 
office after two weeks at food shows in 
Baltimore and the capital. 

Included in receipts here last week 
were 4,739 bbls flour and 231,910 bus 
barley destined for export. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week. Trade was only mod- 
erate, with buyers operating as impelled 
by immediate needs. The mills, however, 
maintained fairly steady prices, and in 
Some cases firmed up their views to meet 
current market conditions. Flour quo- 
tations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-Ib 
Jute sacks, Nov, 26: spring first patent 
$7.50@7.75, standard patent $7@7.35, 
first clear $6.65@7; hard winter short 
patent $7.40@7.75, straight $6.90@7.25; 
soft winter Straight, $5.90@6.55. 


NOTES 


H, R. Ward, general secretary of and 
Sales Manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor on ’change. 


Samuel L. McKnight, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange and 
head of the flour and grain firm of Rob- 
ert McKnight & Sons, has recovered suf- 
ficiently from recent injuries received in 
an automobile accident to be able to at- 
tend to business. 


The Christmas celebration for the poor 
children of Philadelphia, which is given 
a in the Bourse by the Commer- 
c ws Exchange, Flour Club of Philadel- 
phia and other organizations, will be held 
it Dec. 23. Steward Unkles, of the 

ecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is 

— of the committee on arrange- 
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SEATTLE 


The increasing premiums demanded for 
dry milling wheats resulted in a general 
advance of 10@20c in flour quotations 
last week. It is not generally believed 
that there is an actual scarcity of dry 
milling wheat in the Pacific Northwest, 
but farmers who have dry wheat, influ- 
enced by the great volume of wet and 
sprouted wheat, are firmly holding out 
for high premiums. In view of the 
strength in flour in north coast markets, 
buyers were somewhat more inclined to 
book ahead last week. 

Interior mills sold some flour to the 
Middle West, but at unprofitable prices. 
These mills have been whipsawed recent- 
ly by wheat prices in selling the middle 
western markets, as soft winter cash 
wheat has not followed the advance in 
futures in those markets, whereas Pacific 
soft cash wheats have advanced more 
rapidly than the futures. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 25: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.65@5.95, 98's; 
standard patent $5.90@6.40, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.60@7.40, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patent, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.50@8.45; Montana, $7 
@7.60. 

Export Trade.—The ideas of oriental 
buyers as to flour prices are unworkable. 
Little interest was shown last week for 
earlier than February shipment, on ac- 
count of the intervening of the Chinese 
New Year celebrations, during which ar- 
rivals are not wanted. Offers of flour 
at 50c lower than prevailing quotations 
were declined last week by importers as 
too high. The outlook for business, in 
view of the low prices at which other 
foreign flours have been selling in the 
Orient, is far from encouraging. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 20-26 ........ 46,800 26,084 56 
Previous week .... 46,800 30,747 66 
BORS OHO acccvvece 46,800 23,350 50 
Two years ago..... 52,800 26,635 50 
Three years ago... 52,800 23,700 49 
Four years ago.... 52,800 33,958 64 
Five years ago..... 52,800° 41,776 79 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 30-36 ........ 57,000 30,283 53 

Previous week .... 57,000 39,652 70 

TORE BBO. ccccccess BEee 25,054 44 

Two years ago..... 57,000 33,263 58 

Three years ago... 57,000 14,331 25 

Four years ago.... 57,000 53,957 95 

Five years ago..... 57,000 25,573 45 
NOTES 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma the first 
half of November: to New York, 6,210 
bbls; Charleston, 1,250; Mobile, 4,807; 
Houston, 400; San Francisco, 8,450; Los 
Angeles, 3,280. 

For some years more and more wheat 
has been exported from Pacific Coast 
ports in bulk. During the present crop 
year practically all wheat has been ex- 
ported in bulk, though 70 per cent of 
the shipments from the interior to tide- 
water is still in sacks. 


Mills have been overwhelmed with of- 
fers of wet wheat at lower prices, and 
some of them have been experimenting 
with adding certain proportions of it to 
their wheat mixtures, but with most un- 
satisfactory results. Low flour extrac- 
tiori and flour and feed which will not 
keep sound far more than offset the 
lower cost of the raw material. Some 
of this wheat runs as high as 18 per cent 
moisture and is so soft that, after hav- 


ing passed through the first break rolls, 
the kernels are merely dented. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of November: to 
Hongkong, 14,810 bbls; Shanghai, 3,525; 
Manila, 19,940; Japan, 150; Dairen, 10,- 
000; Honolulu, 4,998; Glasgow, 5,713; 
Manchester, 850; Southampton, 357; Am- 
sterdam, 6,115; Hamburg, 560; Belfast, 
2,857; Callao, 400; Mollendo, 2,000; Chic- 
layo, 154; Buena Ventura, 470; Guaya- 
quil, 2,224; Manta, 560; Paita, 654; 
Piura, 2,515; Huacho, 500; Supe, 1,000; 
Eten, 500; Pacasmayo, 1,000; Pisco, 750; 
Tambo de Mora, 250; La Paz, 1,500. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business is somewhat better. 
Some good-sized sales of northern blue- 
stem have been reported at ridiculously 
low prices. The wheat of which this is 
a product is in a very strong position, 
with about half of the crop sold and the 
other half being held for higher pre- 
miums. Hard wheat flours are dormant, 
and lower prices are awaited. 

Quotations, Nov. 25, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco draft terms: 
California family patents, $7.50@7.80 
bbl; Idaho family patents, $6.75@7; 
Montana top patents $7.30@7.60, clears 
$6.30@6.50; Kansas patents, $7.50@7.75; 
Dakota top patents, $8.30@8.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.40@ 
6.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7@7.25; 
northern straight grades, $6@6.20; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $5.75@6. 

- * 

The Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, has opened offices in San 
Francisco, under the management of 
George H. Crawford, of Portland, who is 
‘well known in San Francisco, having 
been associated here in past years with 
both the Hammond Milling Co. and the 
Sperry Flour Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Little activity was reported in the flour 
market of southern California last week. 
Considerable buying was done by local 
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bakers, with demand for hard wheat flour 
still predominating over other grades. 
There has been a general change in 
prices. 

Quotations, Nov. 25, car lots, basis ¥,’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.10 bbl, blended 
seconds $6.90; California pastry, $6.50; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.50; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Montana 
straight grade, $7.50; Dakota straight 
grade, $8; Washington pastry, $6.50. 


NOTES 


J. C. Hodge, of the Atlas Milling Co., 
has gone to Honolulu to recuperate after 
a long illness. 

Roy N. Bishop, president of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., stopped at the Los Angeles 
office on his return from the East. 

R. V. Anderson, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., returned 
to his office on Nov. 28 after a vacation. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has placed in 
service two six-wheel trucks and trailers. 
They were installed in order to serve 
Orange County territory. 

Charles Bates, in charge of the mill- 
feed department of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., has returned to work after 
a two weeks’ illness, due to a severe at- 
tack of diphtheria. 


OGDEN 


Flour demand slackened on the Pa- 
cific Coast last week, and prices declined. 
The changes, however, did not affect quo- 
tations in intermountain territory or 
southeastern states. Although new or- 
ders were scarce, millers reported that 
shipping instructions prevent any stock 
accumulations, although all the larger 
mills continue operations at capacity. 
Probably there will not even be shut- 
downs of mills for the Christmas holi- 
days. Country mills are equally active, 
filling local demands. 

Quotations to California dealers, Nov. 
26: first patents $6.95@7.20 bbl, family 
patents $6.90@7.10, second patents $6.85 
@7.10, straights $6.55@7, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. To southeastern dealers: 
high patents $6.95@7.60, straights $6.70 
@7.20, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River points. To deal- 
ers in Utah and Idaho: family patents 
$6.60@7, second patents $6.90@7.30, 
straights $6.35@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

* * 


H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager for the 


' Sperry Flour Co., has been named chair- 


man of the Ogden manufacturers’ com- 
mittee to arrange for an Ogden Progress 
celebration, sponsored jointly with retail 
merchants, early in January. 

W. E. Zurrann. 








Flour Rapidly Gaining Popularity in Chinese Diet 


LOUR is rapidly gaining popularity 

as a staple form of diet in China, 

and supplies of native wheat are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to obtain, 
according to a report recently issued by 
the American and European managed 
Chinese maritime customs, commenting 
on the trade of Shanghai, chief port of 
China, during the past year. 

Concerning flour milled in Shanghai, 
the report says: “In spite of the high 
cost of foreign grain and the difficulty in 
obtaining supplies from the interior, local 
mills enjoyed a satisfactory year. Cus- 
toms figures show an increase of slightly 
over 1,000,000 lbs for total exports. De- 
mand from other parts of China was 
sufficient to absorb most of the output, 
and shipments to treaty ports accord- 
ingly rose by more than 1,300,000 lbs, 
while trade with foreign countries suf- 
fered a considerable setback. 

“Tientsin was a particularly good mar- 
ket, as mills there had difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient supplies of grain, and 
Shanghai flour could be sold at cheaper 
rates than the locally milled product. The 
high cost of rice prevailing throughout 
the country gave flour dealers a decided 
advantage, as many people who pre- 
ferred rice had to resort to flour instead. 
Another advantage was the fall in ex- 
change during the autumn, which made 
foreign flour too expensive for Chinese 
markets. During the earlier part of the 
year, however, local mills had to face 


considerable competition from abroad. 


“The total importation of foreign flour 
was five times as great as in 1925. Of 
this 58 per cent was from Canada and 
40 per cent from the United States. 
Native consumers showed a preference 
for foreign flour, when it could be bought 
at reasonable prices. Of interest was 
the report that an establishment for 
testing native grain would be formed, 
similar to a cotton testing house. Adul- 
teration of native grain has become more 
and more widely practiced during recent 
years, and such a step is therefore neces- 
sary. Wheat that contains more than 2 
per cent foreign matter will be rejected. 

“The vast trade in foreign grain dur- 
ing the year is a depressing comment on 
the prevailing conditions in China, which 
has suffered often before from drouth, 
flood, and famine, but never in the his- 
tory of Shanghai have importations of 
foreign rice approached the proportions 
reached in 1926. On past occasions of 
distress, China has generally been able to 
provide from one province what was re- 
quired in another. 

“During the past year it was only the 
continuous importation of foreign wheat 
in large quantities that enabled local mills 
to remain active. For reasons of cheap- 
ness a mixture of grain was often used, 
and this varied in accordance with sup- 
plies. Generally more foreign grain was 
used than native, and on occasion the 
proportion was as high as 80 per cent 
to 20.” 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed continues firm, but 
current business consists mainly of small 
lots for immediate shipment, although 
there have been a few sales for deferred 
delivery made to jobbers and large mix- 
ers, Mills have practically nothing to 
offer, and most of the current business 
is being done by jobbers. On Nov. 26, 
spring bran was quoted at $31.75@32 
ton, hard winter bran $31.75@82, stand- 
ard middlings $32, flour middlings $35.50 
@36.50 and red dog $41@42. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeeds held at estab- 
lished prices last week, with the excep- 
tion of red dog, which advanced 50c. 
Mills are well sold on immediate deliv- 
eries, but the future business is not go- 
ing as well, due probably to the pre- 
miums which are being asked for any- 
thing beyond prompt. There is some 
reselling. Offerings are limited. Bran 
is a shade easier, with offerings for 
prompt shipment more available. The 
market averages around $5 higher than 
it was a year ago. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
spring bran $31@31.50 ton, winter bran 
$31@31.50, standard middlings $31@ 
31.50, flour middlings $35@36.50 and red 
dog $39@40, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Millfeed was in compara- 
tively strong demand early last week, 
but toward the close was barely holding 
steady. Most business was for prompt 
delivery, and much of it was confined to 
direct sales by mills. Little feed has 
been booked ahead for winter delivery, 
and the general opinion is that a good 
demand will be experienced a little later. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: soft winter bran 
$31@31.50 ton, hard winter bran $31@ 
31.25, and gray shorts $36.50@37. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Scarcity of city offerings 
is the chief feature of the feed market. 
Local mills are oversold, and are con- 
fining their attention to mixed car trade. 
Production is limited and prices strong, 
with buyers said to be willing to take on 
added supplies for January-March ship- 
ment at present levels. Mills, however, 
ask a premium. Jobbers are proceeding 
cautiously. They regard present prices 
as high, and are not disposed to contract 
for future delivery. They remember the 
soft spots experienced in January or 
February the past few years, and are 
disposed to wait for a possible reaction. 
Meantime, however, consumptive inquiry 
is good in central and western states, 
with reports current to the effect that 
interior southwestern mills are in the 
market to buy bran to help cover their 
excess sales. Standard middlings are not 
as active as they were and have declined 
to about bran basis, but some interests 
report a revival of demand for red dog. 
City mills quote bran at $29@29.50 ton, 
standard middlings $30@30.50, flour mid- 
dlings $34@36, red dog $39@39.50, wheat 
mixed feed $31.50@34.50, and rye mid- 
dlings $26@26.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 29 Year ago 
ES Cee $29.00@29.50 $24.50 @25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@30.50 26.00 @27.00 
Flour middlings... 34.00@36.00 30.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 39.00@39.50 34.00@35.00 

Duluth—That buyers need supplies 
was evident by the demand exhibited last 
week. Market continues firm, although 
little or no business was put through 
by mills, due to light production. 


Great Falls—Considerable improve- 
ment in demand is noticed, most in- 
quiries being for deferred shipments. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: standard bran, $27 
ton; standard middlings, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Bran, after exhibiting 
strength early last week, was easier on 
Friday and Saturday. Early quotations 
were as high as $29.75 ton, Kansas City, 
and interior mills sold some at $30. At 
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the end of the week, prices were $28.50 
@29. Best demand was from local ter- 
ritory and the southeastern states. The 
feature of the market is reselling pres- 
sure from both jobbers and mixers. The 
mixers seem to be anxious to unload 
their stocks at present prices, and take 
their profits. Virtually no bran for im- 
mediate delivery is being offered by mills, 
either in Kansas City or in the interior. 
Trading in shorts was more active at the 
first of the week. Quotations, Nov. 23, 
basis Kansas City: gray shorts, $34.50@ 
85 ton; brown shorts, $32.50@33; red 
dog, $38.50@39. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is very firm. Mills 
report that they are able to sell shorts 
freely at $35 ton, mill-run bran at $32, 
and straight bran at $29. Mixed car 
buyers and mixers are both active bid- 
ders. Demand for futures is equally 
strong, and mills are reluctant sellers. 


Oklahoma City.—There continues to be 
a good demand for millfeeds, particu- 
larly bran. Mixed cars constitute the 
greater part of shipments. Millers have 
no surplus. Prices advanced $1@2 last 
week. Quotations, Nov. 23: straight 
bran, $1.50@1.55 per 100-lb bag; mill- 
run, $1.65@1.70; shorts, $1.90@1.95. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand  con- 
tinues out of proportion to the available 
supply, and prices have advanced sharp- 
ly. The call is particularly insistent 
from points in the South. Quotations, 
Nov. 26, Kansas City basis: bran, $30 
ton; mill-run, $32@33.50; gray shorts, 
$34@37. 

Salina—Millfeed demand holds up, 
with bran especially strong. Quotations, 
Nov. 24, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb 
lots: bran, $1.40@1.45; mill-run, $1.55@ 
1.60; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo—Millfeed held its own last 
week, with prices fractionally higher, al- 
though there were signs of a little easing 
in demand. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Nov. 25, at $34@34.60 ton, mixed 
feed at $36@36.60, and middlings at $38 
@38.60, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis. — Millfeed demand has 
improved, with offerings generally light. 
Some fair-sized sales are being made, 
but the bulk of the business is coming 
from the small buyers. The call for 
standard middlings and bran is fully as 
great as the offerings. Quotations, Nov. 
26: spring bran $31@32 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $30@32, standard middlings 
$30@31, flour middlings $34@36 and red 
dog $38@40. 

Evansville——Millfeed prices, Nov. 26: 
bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, $34; shorts, 
$36. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.— Millfeed prices advanced 
steadily last week. Brokers report an 
improvement in buying, though no or- 
ders are being booked for needs of more 
than 30 days. Dealers are holding their 
stocks as low as possible until after 
they have taken inventory. Mills have 
enough stock to fill orders for some 
weeks, and are operating, as a whole, 
only about half time. Prices advanced 
$2@3 last week. Quotations, Nov. 26, 


f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $39@42 ton; gray shorts, 
$45@46; brown shorts, $48@44; red 
dog, $50@52. 

Norfolk.—Feed continues scarce, and 
most mills have advanced prices $2@3. 
Demand is increasing. Quotations, Nov. 
25: red dog, $49@50 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $41@43; standard middlings, $37 
@37.50; standard bran, $386@36.50. 

Nashville—Wheat bran and middlings 
continue in good demand. There was 
considerable range in prices on mid- 
dlings last week, but bran was steady. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $28@30 ton; standard middlings, 
$34@37. 

Memphis.—Mixed cars continue to sup- 
ply a large part of requirements for 
millfeed, and only a small car lot busi- 
ness is passing. The sharp rise in prices 
asked by shippers is one reason, wheat 
bran being offered on Nov. 26 on the 
basis of $33 ton, and gray shorts at $38. 
Feeding requirements are not normal, 
because of the mild weather. Pastures 
are fairly good to the south. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—The active demand early last 
week for wheat feeds did not continue, 
and prices remained unchanged at the 
close. Milder weather had much to do 
with this. Bran still is stronger than 
other feeds. Quotations, Nov. 26: spring 
bran $32 ton, standard middlings $33, 
red dog $43, flour middlings $39, mixed 
feeds $40 and second clears $45, prompt 
or December shipment. 

Baltimore.—Feed showed little change 
in price and was inactive last week, de- 
spite the near approach of the closing 
of navigation, indicating that most wants 
have been supplied. Quotations, Nov. 
26, basis lake-and-rail shipment, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36.50@ 
87; soft winter bran, $37@37.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $37@37.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $42@43; red dog, $47. 

Boston.—Quiet demand existed for all 
grades of domestic wheat feeds last week, 
with light offerings and a material ad- 
vance in prices. Small local stocks are 
reported. Other feeds held steady, with 
a quiet demand. Quotations, Nov. 26, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points: spring bran, $37.50 
@88 ton; hard winter bran, $37.50@ 
87.75; soft winter bran, $37.75@38; 
standard middlings, $37.50@38; flour 
middlings, $43.50@44; mixed feed, $39 
@44.50; red dog, $46.50@47.50; stock 
feed, $41.50; reground oat hulls, $17. 
No Canadian pure bran or middlings 
were offered. 

Philadelphia—There is an improved 
demand for millfeed, and the market 
rules firm and higher under light offer- 
ings. Quotations, Nov. 26, prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran, $37.50@38.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $37.50@38.50; soft 
winter bran, $38@39; standard mid- 
dlings, $37.50@38.50; flour middlings, 
$43.50@45.50; red dog, $49@50. 

Pittsburgh—Business continued good 
in the feed market last week. Offerings 
were liberal. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
standard middlings, $35@35.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $38.50@39.50; spring wheat 
bran, $35@35.50; red dog, $42.50@43.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco.—Millfeed demand has 
declined, and little is moving. Early 
rains, with the resulting supply of green 
feed, are prompting dealers to reduce 
stocks. Opinion is, however, that prices 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 29, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
a” Eee ee ee Dé anes @31.5 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @32.00 
Belt. WiMteF BEAM oc cccecs coscseQGesere 





Minneapolis 
0 $29.00 @29.50 


30.00 @30.50 


Baltimore 
were, Ferrie vere + $37.00@37.50 
28.50@29.00 31.00@31.25 .....@..... 
31.00@31.50 37.50@38.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 


Standard middlings* Je thee. e Owens 32.50 @33.00 eevee Pescce voce ep St.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@36.00 34.00@36.00 34.50@35.00 36.50@37.00 42.00@43.00 
WON GR bes eek cceccccen xevae ae 39.00@39.50 38.50@39.00 .....@..... .....@47.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring WOR oscccccccces Bs cous @31.50 $37.50 @38.50 $37.50@38.00 $34.50@36.00 $.....@.... 


Hard winter bran ...... 


--@32.00 37.50 @38.50 


37.50@37.75 34.50@36.00 ... cas 


BOCt WANERP WHER sccccsce vases @..... 38.00@39.00 37.75@38.00 35.00@36.50 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @34.00 37.50@38.50 37.50@38.00 35.00@36.00 34.00@37.00 
PUOUF MIBGHMGST 122.20 e ccces @39.00 43.50@45.50 43.50@44.00 40.50@42.00 .....@..... 
BOON. GO ashetcsadawsecs sires @43.00 49.00@50.00 46.50@47.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
* Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BUPORAD oc cccecesse ae @33.00 $.....@35.00 $.....@43.00 
TOPS ckcwcntye Seens @ 27.00 sees s @29.00 sows “ee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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have reached the low, and will advance 
in sympathy with the strong eastern 
market. Quotations, Nov. 25, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Montana bran 
and mill-run, $32@32.50 ton; Kansas 
bran, $37.50@38.50; Idaho blended, $32.50 
@33; white bran and mill-run, $33.50@ 
34; middlings, $44.50@45; shorts, $37@ 
38; low grade flour, $47. 

Seattle—Millfeed was steady last 
week, with light offerings and demand, 
Most mills have light stocks. Washing- 
ton standard mill-run was quoted at $29 
ton to jobbers, coast, and Montana 
mixed feed at $28@28.50. 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand continued 
light last week. The outlet through Cal- 
ifornia has been reduced materially, sur- 
plus stocks being reported at San Fran- 
cisco and lightened demand in Los An- 
geles. Rains in northern California are 
responsible to some extent for this con- 
dition, green feed being available. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations to Califor- 
nia dealers, Nov. 26: red bran and mill- 
run $31.50 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $32.50, white bran and _ mill-run 
$33.50, middlings $46.50@47, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran and mill-run 
$28, blended bran and mill-run $29, 
white bran and mill-run $30, middlings 
$41.50@42.50, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed was in better 
demand last week, heavy orders being 
filled by local dealers to go to ranchers 
and cattlemen in isolated districts, Many 
sales were reported by jobbers in small 
towns, the majority of purchases having 
been for cash. Quotations, Nov. 25: 
Kansas bran, $37 ton; white mill-run, 
$34; red mill-run, $33; blended mill- 
run, $33.50; flour middlings, $45. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—All the prairie mills report 
an excellent demand for bran and shorts 
at the higher prices of a week ago. 
Buyers evidently are satisfied that quo- 
tations are unlikely to weaken, and re- 
plenished their stocks last week. Ex- 
port demand for millfeed is strong, and 
is easily absorbing what surplus mills 
have. Quotations, Nov. 26, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $27, shorts $29; Al- 
berta, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Montreal.—All mills report a_ strong 
demand for bran, shorts and middlings. 
It looks as if farmers everywhere have 
low stocks and have made up their mind 
to take in part of their provision for the 
next two months. The same applies to 
dealers throughout the province. Very 
interesting bids for bran and shorts are 
coming from the United States, helping 
to maintain the present strength of the 
market. Prices were marked up $1 last 
week. Quotations, Nov. 25: bran $33.25 
ton, shorts $35.25, middlings $43.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $26, shorts $28, mid- 
dlings $36, jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 
less when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings. 

Toronto—Colder weather has_ im- 
proved demand for millfeed, and sup- 
plies are barely sufficient to cover re 
quirements. Bran is particularly scarce. 
A good deal of the Canadian produc- 
tion is finding its way into the United 
States. An advance of $1 took effect in. 
prices on Nov. 22. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
bran $33 ton, shorts $35, and middlings 
$43, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 26, in tons, with comparisons: 


Receipts —Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ... 1,324 1,407 16,517 11,593 


Kansas City... 1,360 1,400 3,020 3,020 
New York .... 6 18 Ts ee 
Philadelphia .. 240 180 
Baltimore ..... 208 392 
Boston .cccscce 40 35 aes ove 
Milwaukee .... 3 1 2 3 





LARGER DURUM PRODUCTION ; 
Reports on durum production continue 
to show a probable increase in produc- 
tion in the important exporting countries, 
except Russia, compared with last years 
partially offset by a decrease in Italy, 
the most important importing country. 
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MAIxED FEEDS 
Chicago.—A steady business is being 
done by manufacturers of mixed feeds. 
While most sales are for near-by deliv- 
ery, there are some bookings for De- 
cember and first half of January deliv- 
ery. Shipping directions are good, so 
plants are operating steadily. On Nov. 
26, dairy feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted 
at $483@45 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$42@43, and mash feeds $57@58. 

Atlanta.—High prices for cottonseed 
meal products are keeping demand active 
in the mixed feed market. Manufactur- 


ers are operating their mills about 50 to | 


60 per cent of capacity, and are report- 
ed having enough stock on hand to care 
for business on its present basis for 
some weeks. Quotations, Nov. 26, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: best grade horse feed $42@44 
ton, lower grades $30@31; best grade 
chicken feed $50@51, lower grades $42 
@45; best grade dairy feed $49@50, low- 
er grades $35@37. 

St. Louis—Mixed feed was slightly 
easier last week, due to warm weather. 
Stocks are low, and manufacturers be- 
lieve that cold weather will cause heavier 
demand. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Nov. 26, at $46.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $41.50, and scratch feed $47. 


Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds 
was better last week. The greatest ac- 
tivity was in dairy and poultry feeds. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: dairy feed, in 100- 
lb bags, $31@45 ton; horse feed, $31@ 
42; poultry mash feed, $62@74; poultry 
scratch feed, $43@49. 

Memphis.—Continued mild weather is 
lessening demand for feed. Mixed feed 
mills are operating on limited schedules, 
although the movement of dairy varie- 
ties is satisfactory. Poultry feed is quiet 
and steady. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in good de- 
mand, and prices were steady last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: oat chop $48 ton, 
oat and barley chop $49, crushed oats 
$47, corn meal $46, feed wheat $54, oat 
feed $28, chick feed $65@67, mixed car 
lots, net cash terms, delivered, country 
points. 

Indianapolis—A fair demand exists 
for mixed feeds. Buying, however, is in 
small lots. Mash and dairy feeds are 
moving fairly well, with the latter the 
most wanted. Shipping directions are 
good. Quotations, Nov. 26: high grade 
dairy feeds $41@44 ton, scratch feeds $42 
@44, and mash feeds $58@61. 

Montreal—Reports from _ provincial 
points indicate the maintenance of de- 
mand for all kinds of mixed feeds, due 
to advancing millfeed prices. Quota- 
tions, Nov, 24, carloads, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points, net cash, jutes: barley 
meal, $47 ton; mixed feeds, $30@43; 
ground oil cake, $53. 





Toronto—Corn is in good demand, 
while inquiry for other coarse grains is 
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only moderate. With the exception of 
No. 1 feed, western oats are not avail- 
able at bay ports. Ontario barley ad- 
vanced Ic, rye 5c and Argentine corn 
declined Ic. These were the only changes 
last week. Quotations, Nov. 26: Ontario 
oats 55@5ic bu, barley 76@79c, rye $1, 
f.o.b., shipping points; oat scalpings 45 
@46c, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 1 feed oats 
6lc, No. 3 American yellow corn $1.01, 
Toronto freights; Argentine corn, $1.04. 





COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed and its products 
command a much higher price than farm- 
ers are willing to pay, and they are 
turning more to mixed feeds. Dealers 
are placing a few orders for current 
needs, but buying nothing in advance. 
Cottonseed meal quotations, Nov. 26, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $38 
@39 ton; 8 per cent, $41@48; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50 
@8.50. 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed was steady 
last week, and offerings light. Planters 
seem to be holding for higher prices. 
Export trade continued brisk in both 
cake and meal. Quotations, Nov. 23: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$38.50@39 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $41@41.50; hulls, sound 
quality, $7.25@7.50. 


Memphis—Mills are still reluctant 
sellers of cottonseed meal, except at full 
quotations, as seed prices are as high 
as ever. Quotations, however, are slight- 
ly easier. Dealers on Nov. 26 asked $40 
@40.50 ton for 41 per cent, and $2.50 
more for 43. Increasing scarcity of the 
higher grade is helping to widen the dif- 
ference, and some sellers are asking $3 
premium. Northern and eastern buy- 
ers are in the market for small lots, and 
near-by demand at the mills is less be- 
cause of the continued mild weather. 
Loose hulls continue firm at $6.50 ton. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal offerings 
are limited. There is a good demand. 
Quotations are firm, but unchanged on 
Nov. 26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, at $44.50@ 
47.50 ton. 

Kansas City—Cottonseed meal prices 
were somewhat easier last week. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 23: basis Dallas, $40 ton; 
basis Oklahoma City, $41; basis Kansas 
City, $46.80. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is firmer, 
and on Nov. 26 it was quoted at $47.50 
@48 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent. A 
fair business was done before the last 
advance, which checked demand. 


Boston—A quiet demand prevailed 
last week for cottonseed meal, with prices 
generally steady. Shippers offered meal 
for prompt shipment, Nov. 26, at $45.50 
@52 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
Fair local stocks are reported. 


Los Angeles—Cottonseed meal in 
southern California is stronger than last 
week, cash sales still predominating. 
Quite a flurry in futures was reported, 
and heavy shipments have been made to 


outlying districts. Continued cold weath- 
er has caused a run on this commodity, 
but the price remains unchanged. On 
Nov. 25 it was quoted at $42 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal sales im- 
proved last week, buyers being inclined 
to take larger lots. Offerings were free, 
and prices were about $1 higher. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 26: 43 per cent protein, 
$49.20 ton; 41 per cent, $47.20. 

Toronto. — Cottonseed meal advanced 
$2.25 ton last week, which put it still 
further out of competition with other 
lines of cheaper feed. The movement 
is reduced to an odd car. On Nov. 26, 
43 per cent protein meal, in car lots, 
Toronto freights, was quoted at $52.25 
ton. 
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Toronto.—There is little change in 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Cereal mills 
report a seasonable demand for their 
products, but the volume of business is 
not particularly large. The inquiry is 
mostly for package goods, and little 
bulk business is being done. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 26: rolled 
oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, and $7.20 in straight cars, on 
track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Oatmeal millers in west- 
ern Canada report a domestic demand 
of moderately good proportions, at prices 
slightly below recent quotations. So far, 
mills have experienced no real difficulty 
in selecting suitable oats for grinding. 
Prices are considered fairly high, how- 
ever, and therefore are out of line in 
competition with other markets. For 
this reason, export business here is at a 
standstill, mills operating exclusively on 
domestic requirements. Quotations, Nov. 
26: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, jute, $3.40 
bbl, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats con- 
tinues fair, with prices firm at $3.65 per 
90-lb jute bag; oatmeal, 10 per cent 
more. Demand covers both bulk and 
package goods. 

Boston—A good demand for oatmeal 


prevails, with the market firmly held at 


the recent advance. Rolled oatmeal was 
quoted, Nov. 26, at $3.25, and cut and 
ground at $3.57, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—A good demand continues 
for rolled oats at unchanged prices. 
Quotation, Nov. 26, $3.10 per 90 lbs. 

Minneapolis —Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 29 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 





Toronto.—Screenings are moving slow- 
ly. Coarse grains are plentiful and 
cheap. throughout Ontario, and are tak- 
ing the place of screenings for feeding 
purposes. The price has not changed. 
Recleaned standard screenings, on Nov. 
26, were quoted at $26.50 ton, c.i.f., bay 
ports. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 28, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
MED 66.00 0A Woes csenued $24.50 $28.50@28.75 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.00 28.50@29.00 
eS rrr ee 25.00 29.00@29.50 





Flour middlings ...... 28.50 32.50@33.60 
ee aeerrrrrrrs ce 34.50 36.50@37.50 
Mixed feed ........... 26.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 47.00@47.50 
DEE KiceCobebean woes 32.50 36.50@37.50 
PES? sco cewccnves 33.50 37.50@38.00 
Re GE Seasascunens 43.00 45.00@46.00 
Duluth— 
BE, woviersiracoveses 26.00 29.50@30.00 
PROMEMIEGS cc cccccsaseee 26.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 34.50@35.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.50@32.00 
err 34.00 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis— 
BPD .ccesdeicecesccewve 25.00 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ......... 28.50 32.50@33.50 
a ae 30.50 35.00@36.00 
FS eee 7.00 12.00@12.50 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 30.00@31.00 
Buffalo— 
WUPO WHOM on cccescces 27.50 33.00@33.50 
BRPAM cc ccccccccccscces Stee 83.60@88.00 
Standard middlings ... 28.00 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 35.00@36.00 
en Ge ahWascaxesaass 39.00 41.00@42.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.00 33.00@35.00 
Rr ree 44.00 46.00@46.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ........... 23.50 28.50@29.00 
ee 23.00 28.50@29.00 
Brown shorts ........ 27.50 32.00@33.00 
TPAe DROP so cccsesas 29.50 34.50@35.00 
Ae 36.50 39.50@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter BEAR .cscccces 33.50 37.00@38.00 
PRPS DEOM occccveceses 33.00 37.00@37.50 
BOTT WFAR oo scccceve 32.00 36.50@37.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 37.00@38.00 
are 43.00 44.50@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 41.00@44.00 
Milwaukee— 
Weer DUGR bccecccces 26.70 31.00@31.50 
BPE ccc ccescccscseses Bee SLOOCILG 
ee EPEC 27.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 35.00@36.50 
cf SR 37.00 39.50@40.50 
Rye feed ............. 21.60 27.50@28.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 30.50 44.50@47.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.50 33.00@34.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 40.50@41.50 
TOMTOM SOOKE once cccccsas 28.75 §35.70 936.20 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ..........+. $8.30 $9.10 
PEED O56 c.e¥0n600seecene 7.00 9.10 
es BED cc tccvccesseeee seve 7.60 
po Re ee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...cccccccees 5.70 6.50 
BUENO ce snesvcsccecese esee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. ~100 Ibs §Decem- 
ber. {January. 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.——The screenings market 
is quiet, with supplies limited and prices 
firm. Some grades are fully $1 higher 
for the week. Heavy seeds are quoted at 
$20 ton, medium weight $13@16, and 
light weight $9@10. Mill oats are scarce 
and strong at 38@40c bu. 


W innipeg.—Considerable quantities of 
screenings have changed hands in this 
market at various prices. The current 
brokers’ quotation on Nov. 26 was $8 
ton for refuse and recleaned. Standard 
screenings are commanding prices in line 
with quotations in eastern markets. 








November December 


6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25 ]1 
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Range of Bran Prices 


February 


Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





March April May 
8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 2512 9 16 23 


June July August 


6 13 20 27 





September October November 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
firm last week, and hard winters were 
up a little. Not much wheat arrived, 
and offerings were readily disposed of. 
Sales were restricted by the light offer- 
ings. Hard winters and red winters 
available were picked up by mill buy- 
ers, and a few sales of red out of store 
were made on the basis of 6c over De- 
cember. Only wheat not in demand was 
feed, which met with competition from 
other markets. Trading basis, Nov. 26, 
No. 1 red 1014,@l11c over December, No. 
2 red 10@101%c over, No. 3 red 8@9c 
over; No. 1 hard 3@4c over, No. 2 hard 
2',@3c over, No. 3 hard 1@2c over; No. 
1 dark northern 3@5c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 1@3c over, No. 1 northern Ic 
under to 3c over. Sales made late in 
the week: No. 3 red, $1.29@1.34 bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.30; No. 2 northern, $1.283,. 

Minneapolis.—Millers are showing a 
tendency to back away from the light 
offerings of high protein wheat, because 
of the premiums asked. The medium 
and lower grades sell readily, an occa- 
sional car of heavy weight bringing Ic 
bu over the ruling market. For 15 per 
cent protein wheat 33@45c bu over De- 
cember is asked; 14 per cent, 30@35c 
over; 13% per cent, 25@29c over; 13 
per cent, 20@24c over; 1242 per cent, 12 
@l16c over; 12 per cent, 6@8c over; 11 
per cent, December price to 5c over. 
These prices are based on 58-lb wheat. 
For each additional pound per bushel 
lc more is asked. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
26 was $1.151,@1.38%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.134,@1.22%. No. 1 amber 
closed on Noy. 29 at $1.1544@1.28%2, and 
No. 1 durum $1.1312@1.17%/. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 26 
was $1.241,@1.58, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.234%,.@1.31. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 29 at $1.25@1.58, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.24@1.29. 

Based on the close, Nov. 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.09 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.12; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.07, No. 1 northern $1.05; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 north- 
ern 94c., 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Nov. 26, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927 1926 1925 1924 





Minneapolis .. 56,182 34,041 44,432 50,344 
Duluth ...... 79,701 24,704 44,632 77,014 
Totals ..... 135,883 58,745 89,064 127,358 


Winnipeg.—With the exception of one 
flurry of activity, wheat was without fea- 
ture last week. On Nov. 22, some ex- 
cellent buying by shippers with tonnage 
to fill caused an advance of over 3c bu. 
Since then, local trading has been very 
dull. The optimistic reports of Argen- 
tine crops are taken as the partial reason 
for present dullness in Canadian wheat. 
Nos. 1 and 2, for which there has been 
a keen demand, are neglected, but con- 
tinue to command high premiums, on 
account of their scarcity. Deliveries of 
durum wheat are large,and demand more 
or less negligible. Offerings have been 
moderately heavy, and have shown a 
large percentage of tough grain. Cash 
No. 1 northern closed, Nov. 26, at $1.465, 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Duluth—Although the future market 
showed small to fairly wide price fluctua- 
tion, and cash following, the latter held 
firm on the higher grades last week. 
Cash offerings, especially the high protein 
class, came out rather sparingly. Any- 
thing of a good milling color seemed 
limited, and buyers found difficulty in 
securing going requirements. Shippers 
absorbed grades suitable to their needs. 
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Active shipping to clean up final con- 
tracts is now under way. Durum buyers 
have swung over to the December basis 
without any change in prices. Closing 
quotation on spot spring continues to be 
based on the Minneapolis market. On 
Nov. 26, No. 1 dark closed at $1.261% 
@1.60% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.2344@1.58% ; 
No. 3 dark, $1.22‘4@1.561%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.2544@1.43\%. No. 1 dark 
Montana winter, $1.2544@1.891%%4; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.2414. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





o——-Amber durum — --Durum— 


Nov. No. 1 o. 2 No.1 No. 2 
19... 122% @142% 121% @142% 125% 125% 


122% @142% 121% @142% 125% 125% 

125% @145% 124% @145% 128% 128% 

124% @144% 123% @144% 127% 127% 
Holiday 

121% @141% 120% @141% 124% 124% 

26... 120% @143% 119% @143% 123% 123% 

Kansas City—Demand for wheat is 
fairly brisk, with outside shippers exhib- 
iting interest. Elevators have been poor 
buyers of off grades and damaged wheat, 
and these samples have been extremely 
slow to clear. Premiums and prices are 
virtually unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
23: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.88 bu, 
No. 2 $1.264%@1.57%, No. 3 $1.21%@ 
1.53, No. 4 $1.164%@1.46; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.4214,@1.44, No. 2 $1.40@1.43, 
No. 3 $1.35@1.41, No. 4 $1.2514@1.331,4. 

St. Louis —Demand for soft wheat was 
fair last week, although local, and better 
for the cheaper grades than for No. 2 
red. Receipts were light, and well 
cleaned up from day to day. Hard 
wheat was scarce. Export grades and 
ordinary milling qualities were in fair re- 
quest. Sound country run blending types 
also were in fair demand. Receipts last 
week were 273 cars, against 172 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 26: 
No. 2 red, $1.45 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.33. 

Toledo.—Wheat movement continues 
light, although there is some easing in 
the premium of cash wheat, now being 
5e over Chicago December on Toledo 
bids, compared with 6c over. The bid for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Nov. 25, 
was $1.3234. 

Indianapolis. — Generally speaking, 
wheat closed at the week end in a favor- 
able position. Virtually all the wheat 
acreage has been sowed. Quotations, 
Nov. 26: No. 2 red, $1.32@1.34 bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.24@1.25. 

Nashville—Wheat receipts were light 
last week. Shipments were fairly good, 
as mills are withdrawing grain to cover 
current operations. Offerings of red con- 
tinue moderate. Prices continue strong. 
No. 2 red, with bill, on Nov. 26 was 
quoted at $1.53@1.58 bu, Nashville. 

Atlanta.—Though some of the larger 
southeastern mills which are reported 
well sold ahead and operating almost 
at capacity are placing orders for wheat 
on a fairly good basis, business is not 
overly active. Mill men look for busi- 
ness to continue good through the holi- 
days, however. Prices continue rather 
irregular. 


Milwaukee.—The cash wheat market 
regained last week what it lost in the 
previous one, and closed firm on an up- 
ward movement of all cash grains. There 
is a good local demand from shippers, 
and the scant offerings are being readily 
taken. The ratio of difference between 
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varieties remains about the same, as all 
advanced Ic except hard winter, which 
gained ¥%c. Quotations, Nov. 26: No. 1 
hard winter $1.30@1.381 bu; No. 1 red 
winter $1.37@1.38; No. 1 mixed $1.382@ 
1.33, and No. 1 durum $1.23@1.24. 

Seattle——Aside from milling demand 
for dry wheat, buyers were not inter- 
ested last week. Wet wheat is becom- 
ing more of a drug on the market, and 
the pressure to sell is increasing. Dry 
wheat was held for higher premiums. 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, Nov. 25: soft and western white, 
$1.28 bu; hard winter, $1.26; northern 
spring, $1.27; western red, $1.2414; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.33; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.431,. 

San Francisco—Wheat remains un- 
changed. Offerings are limited, and mills 
are buying sparingly. Demand for feed 
grade is good. Quotations, Nov. 25, 
basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.20; frosted feed, $2.15. 


Ogden.—Wheat advanced 6c bu last 
week. Receipts were light. Country 
elevators are filled nearly to capacity, 
and all storage in Ogden is being util- 
ized. Quotations, Nov. 26: No. 2 dark 
hard $1.81@1.43 bu, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.07@1.27, No. 2 soft white $1.09@1.26, 
No. 2 northern spring $1.40@1.49, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Great Falls—Winter weather, with 
snow covering the ground, has stopped 
wheat deliveries from farms. Mills re- 
port heavy stocks on hand, with few ship- 
ments moving. Prices, Nov. 26: spring 
wheat, $1 bu; winter wheat, 99c. 

Buffalo.—There were no spot offerings 
of wheat last week. Nearly all rail of- 
ferings went direct to the mills. Lake 
receipts were heavy, but few of these 
were for sale. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 26 
was ¥,c lower to Yc higher, compared 
with the previous week, with export de- 
mand small and stocks, nearly a seventh 
more Canadian than domestic, showing 
an increase of 732,000 bus. Closing 
prices, Nov. 26: spot No. 2 red winter, 
export, $1.3634, No. 3 $1.3334; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.363%4, 
No. 3 $1.33%. The local market closed 
weak on lower cables, poor export de- 
mand and better reports from Argentina. 
Good milling wheat in this section is 
scarce and wanted, and at one time last 
week was worth %c premium over the 
export quotation for the western grain. 
Exports included 23,825 bus domestic and 
135,876 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 940,294 bus; stock, 
1,729,118. 


New York.—Wheat fluctuated only 
slightly last week, with a general upward 
tendency. Export business was fair. 
Cash quotations, Nov. 26: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.543, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.47144; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.443,; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.601,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.353,. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat advanced 11,¢ 
early last week, but later lost the im- 
provement and closed quiet and weak at 
a net decline of 14c. Quotations, Nov. 
26, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.3614 bu bid; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.3414. 


Toronto.—Manitoba wheat at Winni- 
peg was both up and down last week. 
It is believed that a considerable volume 
has been sold for export, and Ontario 
mills are also well supplied. Many of 
the latter are carrying quantities in win- 
ter storage for future grinding. No. 3 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














—————_Week ending cr July 1 to ‘ 
Wheat to— Nov. 19, ’27 Nov. 20, ’26 Nov. 12,’27 Nov. 19,’27 Nov. 20, ’26 
BOM cic esrccesdisivcenes 237,000 362,000 123,000 5,977,000 5,940,000 
United Kingdom ....... 832,000 1,042,000 596,000 27,633,000 25,548,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,858,000 2,417,000 2,272,000 37,822,000 40,094,000 
CORDGA: sawiweecusreccees: . Daucee ““-ceenes . #0 6ees 30,305,000 13,872,000 
Other countries ........ 1,454,000 1,326,000 766,000 5,489,000 13,871,000 
BOGEN sccccsccsescs 4,381,000 5,147,000 3,757,000 107,226,000 99,355,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *295,000 402,000 195,000 6,001,000 6,925,000 
958,000 391,000 662,000 22,511,000 8,428,000 
319,000 612,000 168,000 2,553,000 5,657,000 
97,000 74,000 73,000 3,387,000 2,328,000 
226,000 00 852,000 17,337,000 5,240,000 





e 338,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 2,644,000 bus; flour, 73,400 bbls. 
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northern is the only grade of western 
wheat at bay ports, and on Nov. 26 the 
quotation was $1.33% bu, track, bay 
ports, an advance of 1c for the week. 
Ontario winter wheat is plentiful in q 
way, but prices are higher than mills can 
afford to pay if the flour is to be ex- 
ported. The pool is now asking $1.32 
bu for No. 2, in car lots, at country 
points, an advance of 2c since a week 
ago. Private traders are offering car 
lots of the same grade at country points 
at $1.27, and mills are paying farmers 
$1.20@1.25 for wagon lots of marketable 
quality at their doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were active and 


‘firm last week. Toward the close, sales 


were made at the top of the market, 
No. 2 white were quoted at 50%, @531,¢ 
bu, No. 3 white 49@52c, and No. 4 
white 48@51%4c. Cash rye was in good 
demand, and the light offerings were 
readily picked up. Prices were firm, and 
late in the week a car of western No. 2 
rye sold at $1.08 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 26, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 28, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 454%,.@47%c, 464,@ 
4814c; No. 2 rye, 985%4c@$1.02%, 99%c@ 
$1.00%; barley, 73@8lc, 74@80c. 

Duluth—Sales of oats improved last 
week, with demand steadier. No. 3 
white closed on Nov. 26 at 2c under to 
3c over Chicago December. Foreigners 
showed increased interest in barley, and 
local dealers advanced bids 1@2c to 
bring out offerings. The close ranged 75 
@82¢ bu. It is no trouble for sellers 
to dispose of their small spot rye offer- 
ings, as buyers were steadily in the mar- 
ket for all supplies. December futures 
closed Nov. 26 at $1.00%4, with spot No. 
1 and No. 2 carrying le premium. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for cash coarse 
grains has been active, barley particu- 
larly, the lower grades being quickly ab- 
sorbed. Trading also was active in the 
lower grades of oats and rye. A good 
local demand was in evidence for milling 
oats. Coarse grains futures remain dull, 
prices holding steadily and_ spreads 
showing little change. Quotations, Nov. 
26: cash No. 2 Canadian western oats 
60%,¢ bu, barley 82%c, and rye $1.03%, 
basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Barley had _ the _ most 
strength of any items in the cash grain 
market last week, and closed 3c higher, 
on export demand, with sales at the 
highest figures for the crop. Malting 
and shipping interests were in the mar- 
ket for offerings, which were heavier. 
Oats and rye only gained 1%c for the 
week. Rye is strong, and continues firm 
on heavy export demand and reduction 
of domestic stocks. Shippers are anxious 
for rye and oats, and are easily absorb- 
ing the small receipts. Quotations, Nov. 
26: No. 2 rye, $1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 
white oats, 48@52c; malting barley, 83 
@89c. 

Indianapolis.—Cash rye sales increased 
slightly last week. Demand for oats 
was steady, with offerings generally 
light. Quotations, Nov. 26: cash rye; 
No. 2, $1.05@1.08 bu; No. 2 white oats 
471,@49c, and No. 3 white 46@48c. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of heavy test weight 
oats were limited last week, and local 
industries took all offerings of that 
grade. Low grades were slow of sale. 
Barley was in light receipt, and demand 
limited. Some inquiry from maltsters, 
but no barley suitable for their use was 
on the market. Light offerings of ryés 
and no sales reported. 

Boston.—Oats for shipment were 
fair demand last week, with the market 
steady. Prices, Nov. 26: fancy 40@42-lb, 
all-rail shipment, 70@72c bu; regular 38 
@40-lb, 66@68c; regular 36@38-lb, 64@ 
66c; regular 34@36-lb, 62@64c; lake-and- 
rail, regular 36@38-lb, 63@64c. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats sales were improved 
last week, with buyers of large lots more 
active. Offerings were moderate. Prices; 
Nov. 26: No. 2 white, 58@581,c bu; No. 
3 white, 56@561,c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats declined 1/.c early 
last week, but later advanced 114¢ 4? 
closed firm, with offerings light and de- 
mand fair. Quotations, Nov. 26: No. 2 
white, 60@6lc bu; No. 3 white, 57@5%- 
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New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was light last week, and the export 
call was only fair. Quotations, Nov. 
23: No. 2 yellow $1.10 bu, No. 3 $1.08; 
No. 2 white $1.10, No. 3 $1.08 (for ex- 
port, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2.05 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.97; 
standard meal, $1.95. 

St. Louis.—Scattering cars of new 
corn from Illinois and Nebraska last 
week met with a fair demand at prices 
comparing favorably with old crop of- 
ferings. The call otherwise was mod- 
erate. Receipts were 76 cars, against 61 
in the previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 
26: No. 3 corn 86c bu, No. 4 corn 82c; 
No. 4 yellow 83c, No. 5 yellow 80c; No. 
2 white, 87c. 

Atlanta——As dealers are placing or- 
ders for corn and corn products for im- 
mediate needs only until after they have 
taken their inventories, sales are quiet. 
Immediately after the first of the year, 
dealers are expected to do considerable 
advance buying. No orders are now be- 
ing booked for more than 30 days. Man- 
ufacturers of corn products are operat- 
ing their mills only about half time. 
Prices are declining. Quotations, Nov. 
26, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia 
corn, sacked, $1.03 bu, No. 3 white $1.01; 
No. 2 yellow $1.01, No. 3 yellow $1. 
Corn in the shuck, about 25c less. No. 
2 white western corn, bulk, $1.13@1.14, 
No. 3 white $1.12@1.13; No. 2 yellow 
$1.13@1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.12@1.13. 

Nashville—Corn is in light demand, 
but volume of business is increasing. 
Moisture has been interfering with local 
business and shipments from the West. 
Quality of new corn is better than that 
of last year. Crop in the South is ma- 
terially smaller. Oklahoma is shipping 
new corn to the Southeast, and some old 
Kansas corn is being handled. Market 
rules firm. Quotations, Nov. 26: No. 2 
white 96c bu, No. 3 white 93@94c; No. 
2 yellow 97c, No. 3 yellow 94@95c. Corn 
meal trade is improving, with volume 
of business fair. Quotation, Nov. 26: 
degerminated meal, cotton bags, $2.10@ 
2.20 per 100 lbs. Hominy feed was in 
moderate supply at $39.50@40 ton. 

Memphis.—Little trading in corn meal 
is reported, as jobbers are well supplied 
and consumers are filling requirements 
only as they develop. Quotations con- 
tinue about unchanged. Cream, basis 
24’s, was quoted Nov. 26 at $3.85@4.10. 
Some mill representatives have not had 
any prices for several days, as their 
mills are not grinding new corn. Corn 
bran is steady and quoted at $37@38 
ton, with demand only for an occasional 
car. 

Kansas City—Corn prices are un- 
changed to 2c lower. Demand has been 
fairly strong, but supplies arriving were 
more than ample to cover it. High 
moisture grain makes the slowest clear- 
ance. Quotations, Nov. 23: white, No. 2 
78@791/,c bu, No. 3 751%,@77%,c, No. 4 
131, @75¥,c; yellow, No. 2 80@8lc, No. 
8 7714,@79c, No. 4 74@761,¢; mixed, No. 
2 18@791,c, No. 3 751,@781%,c, No. 4 
73@76c; cream meal, basis bulk, $1.75 
per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $32 ton; corn 
bran, $32. 

Minneapolis —With receipts light, de- 
mand for cash corn continues good, no 
difficulty being experienced in disposing 
of daily arrivals to local and near-by 
trade. New No. 8 yellow is worth 2@5c 
under Chicago December, and No. 4 yel- 
low 6@9c under. No. 5 is worth 3c bu 
less than No. 4, and No. 6 6c less. Old 
corn would bring 4c more than new. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 26 
’ was 801%@87c; the closing price on Nov. 
28 was 821,@88%2c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 29 
at $5.10@5.20 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$5@5.10. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods was 
slow last week. Most users have suffi- 
cient stocks to carry them for a while. 
Corn flour was quoted, Nov. 26, at $1.85 
@1.95 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $1.85@1.95, 
cream meal $1.85@1.95, and hominy $1.85 
@1.95. The local cash corn market was 
active. New corn shows up well as 
to quality. No. 3 mixed, on Nov. 26, was 
quoted at 86c bu, No. 4 mixed 81@85c, 
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No. 5 mixed 78@83%4c; No. 2 yellow 
891,,@90%,c, No. 3 yellow 863,@88c, No. 
4 yellow 804%,@86c, No. 5 yellow 79@ 
86c, No. 6 yellow 77@84%c; No. 2 white 
87c, No. 3 white 8614@88c, No. 4 white 
801,,@85Y,c, No. 5 white 78@841,c. 

Milwaukee.—New corn is chiefly on 
sale in this market, and the quality is 
reported good. Receipts were heavier 
last week. Local interests and shippers 
took all offerings. Receipts for the week 
were 58 cars, against 47 the previous 
week and 16 last year. Prices advanced 
¥,@l1c for the period. Quotations, Nov. 
26: No. 3 yellow, 8814c bu; No. 3 white, 
87@87¥,c; No. 3 mixed, 87@871,c. 

Indianapolis.—Corn did not show much 
strength last week, but closed strong. 
Buying was distributed over a large 
territory, and in small lots. Quotations, 
Nov. 26: No. 3 white 80@82c bu, No. 4 
white 781,@8lc; No. 3 yellow 82@83c, 
No. 4 yellow 801,@82c; No. 3 mixed 
781,@80c, No. 4 mixed 77@79c. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was 2c higher and 
active last week, with offerings liberal. 
Buyers were plentiful. Quotations, Nov. 
26: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1@1.01 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, 98@99c._ Kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, in 100-lb sacks, was quoted at 
$2.75 @2.80. 

Baltimore——Corn was 2c lower and 
less active last week, with contract grade 
not in evidence or quotable. Arrivals 
comprised 7,965 bus by rail, presumably 
representing through business. Closing 
price, Nov. 26, for domestic old No. 2 
yellow, track, $1 bu, or 2c down from 
the preceding week. New cob corn was 
easier and neglected at $3.65@3.70 bbl 
asked. Corn meal and hominy were 
barely steady and quiet at $2.15@2.25 
per 100 lbs. 

Boston—An advance in prices of 
hominy feed occurred last week, with a 
fair demand and moderate offerings. On 


Nov. 26 shippers offered at $42.25 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. Gluten 
feed was unchanged at $42.85, December 
shipment, with gluten meal at $51.10, No- 
vember-December shipment, all in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 
A better demand prevailed for corn meal, 
with the market steady. Granulated yel- 
low and bolted yellow were offered at 
$2.60, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.10, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn 
for shipment was a shade lower, with a 
generally quiet demand. No. 2 yellow, 
shipment all-rail, sold at $1.07@1.09 bu, 
and No. 3 yellow at $1.05@1.07; lake- 
and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.05@1.07, No. 3 
yellow $1.04@1.06. 


Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
high moisture test corn last week, with 
light offerings. Low grades were slow, 
with lake corn freely offered at lower 
levels than rail. Table corn meal con- 
tinues in good demand at $2.30 per 100 
Ibs. Hominy, white or yellow, was of- 
fered at $42 ton, and gluten was in fair 
demand at $39.60. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
No. 5 yellow, 9544c bu; No. 6 yellow, 
941440, 


Philadelphia.—There was so little do- 
ing in corn that it was impossible to 
establish a market, and quotations are 
omitted. Offerings of corn products 
were light, and the market rules a shade 
firmer under a fair demand. Quotations, 
Nov. 26, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.85; pearl hominy and grits, $2.85. 


San Francisco.——Corn remains steady. 
While demand for yellow is good, buy- 
ers are waiting until eastern crop returns 
are better known, at which time a good 
business will result. Quotations, Nov. 25, 
basis 100’s: eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.90, 
bulk; Argentine, $1.90, bulk; Egyptian 
corn, $2.15, sacked; California milo, $1.85, 
sacked; eastern milo, $1.70, bulk; Kafir, 
$1.70, bulk. 
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Minneapolis—A very strong demand 
for linseed meal is reported. Shipping 
directions are coming in heavily, and 
mills have enough on hand to take care 
of their output for several weeks. Meal 
is quoted at $48@48.50 ton, or 50c@$1 
over the quotation of a week ago. The 
export market is likewise active. Sales 
were made on Nov. 28 at $44.25 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York, the highest price ob- 
tained in two years. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in- Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Nov. 22 ..$2.14% 2.10% 2.14% 2.10% 2.11% 
Nov. 23 .. 2.12% 2.08% 2.13 2.08% 2.09 
Nov. 24 .. Holiday ° 
Nov. 25 .. 2.08% 2.05% 2.10% 2.06 2.06% 
Nov. 26 .. 2.10% 2.06% 2.10% 2.06% 2.06% 
Nov. 28 .. 2.115% 2.07% 2.12 2.08 2.08 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Nov. 26, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis ... 9,205 5,640 1,470 1,335 
Duluth ........ 6,594 5,531 3,936 2,584 
Totals ....... 15,799 11,171 5,406 3,919 


Duluth—Flaxseed prices moved up 
and down last week, but in the end there 
was not much change from quotations 
of Nov. 19, except for May, which scored 
a net Ic loss. November is practically 
neglected. Cash buying absorbs the daily 
receipts. Choice dry went to crushers, 
who extended bids 2c for it. Spot basis 
for No. 1 closed, Nov. 26, at December 
to 8c over. Boat shipments caused a 
725,000-bu decrease last week. 

Chicago.—There is steady buying of 
linseed meal in one or two car lots, with 
mixers the principal purchasers. Occa- 
sional sales of larger amounts are made. 
On Nov. 26, it was quoted at $48.50@49 
ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg—tIn common with all other 
feedingstuffs, linseed cake and meal are 
commanding good prices and finding a 
ready sale. Cake, in bags, was quoted 
on Nov. 26 at $48 ton, and meal. at $50. 
Flaxseed has remained steady, with no 
interest being shown. Crushing interests 
have been out of the market for some 








time. No. 1 flaxseed, cash, closed Nov. 
26 at $1.811/ bu, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal is strong, 
and the market remains steady. It is 
closer to last year’s quotations than are 
other feeds. Meal is being produced lib- 
erally, and consumers are absorbing all 
offerings. Quotation, Nov. 26, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $48@48.50 ton. 


Boston.—Receivers report a fair de- 
mand for linseed meal, with the market 
steady and stocks light. On Nov. 26 
Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent meal 
at $51.20 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day 
shipment, Boston points. No 32 per 
cent meal was offered. Edgewater ship- 
pers are not offering meal for Boston 
shipment. 


Buffalo.—Light offerings and fair de- 
mand advanced the price of linseed meal 
last week. On Nov. 26 34 per cent meal 
was quoted at $47@47.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh—tLinseed meal was in fair 
demand last week, with offerings light. 
Prices were higher, and stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands light. Quotation, Nov. 
26, $49.50 ton. 


Kansas City—Demand remains firm, 
and prices are slightly higher than the 
previous week. Linseed meal, basis Kan- 
sas City, on Nov. 23, was quoted at 
$51.30 ton. 
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Milwaukee. — Buckwheat is_ steady. 
The volume of business is good, and re- 
ceipts are fair and of good quality. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: new silver hull 
$1.60@1.70 per 100 lbs, and Japanese 
$1.75@1.85, subject to dockage. 


Buffalo—tThere was a slight inquiry 
for buckwheat last week, but no sales 
were reported. 

Philadelphia.—There is a moderate in- 
quiry for buckwheat flour, and values 
are steadily maintained under light of- 
ferings. Quotation, Nov. 26, $3.50 per 
98-lb cotton sack. 


Pittsburgh. — Buckwheat flour sales 
were light last week, and at nominal 
prices. Offerings were liberal. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 26, $3@3.25 per 100 lbs. 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour has not lost any 
of its strength, and probably will con. 
tinue firm for several weeks. Reports 
that terminal stocks are the lowest ts 
years give support to the belief ex. 
pressed by some that there will not be 
any drastic reductions when the Ship- 
ping season closes. Quotations, Nov, 96. 
fancy white patents $5.30@5.45 bbl, me. 
dium $5.10@5.25, and dark $4.50@ 1.65 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, fob, 
Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Rye flour is stronger, and 
this has checked what little interest 
there was. - Current business is widely 
scattered and only in single cars or less, 
Mills are holding values firmly, and are 
not inclined to grant concessions, Local 
output totaled 8,000 bbls last week, 
against 9,000 in the previous one. (Qn 
Nov. 26, white was quoted at $5.80@6 
bbl, jute, medium $5.50@5.80 and dark 
$4.10@4.70. 


Minneapolis—Rye millers report light 
inquiry, daily sales being confined to a 
few barrels ex-warehouses at central dis- 
tributing points. A carload order is an 
exception. Pure white flour is quoted 
nominally at $5.60@5.75 bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
ton sacks, pure medium $5.20@5.35, and 
pure dark $4@4.20, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,695 bbls flour, compared with 
15,845 in the previous week. 


Duluth—Export demand for rye con- 
tinues. Futures were irregular last 
week. Very few inquiries for flour came 
to the mill last week. Sales were light. 
Quotations, Nov. 26, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib 
cottons: pure white, $5.80 bbl; No. 2 
dark, $5.35; No. 8 dark, $3.90; No. 5 
blend, $5.90; No, 8 rye, $4.95. 


New York.—Rye flour was dull last 
week, and buyers lacked interest. White 
patent, Nov. 26, was quoted at $6.30@ 
6.60 bbl. 


Indianapolis—Rye flour is tending 
toward increased sales. Production was 
about the same as in the previous week. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: white $5.50@5.90 
bbl, jute, medium $5.25@5.70 and dark 
$4.25@4.60. 


Boston.—An advance in rye flour and 
rye meal curtailed demand last week. 
There was some cutting of prices by re- 
ceivers. Dark rye was dull and w- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 26: choice 
white patent flour, in sacks, $6.50@6.70 
bbl; standard patents $6.30@6.50; me- 
dium light straights, $6.15@6.35; medium 
dark straights, $5.75@5.95; rye meal, 
$5.35@5.50; dark rye, $5.85@6.10. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales showed 
some improvement last week, although 
not as much as the trade anticipated. 
Stocks in the hands of bread makers are 
said to be ample. Prices were higher. 
Quotations, Nov. 26: pure white $6@ 
6.25 bbl, medium $5.50@5.75, and dark 
$4.50@5, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore—Rye flour was a little 
wobbly last week, with more sellers than 
buyers, and offerings generally ignored. 
Quotations, Nov. 26, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top, white patent, $6@6.25 bbl; dark, 
$4.75@5. 


Buffalo—There was fair demand for 
rye flour last week, with mills running 
heavier than for some time back. Quo0- 
tations, Nov. 26, in 98-lb cottons, f.0.b., 
mills: white, $6.45@6.50 bbl; medium, 
$6.25@6.30; dark, $5.50@5.60. 


Philadelphia—Rye flour rules firm and 
15c bbl higher under light offerings and 
a fair demand. Quotations, Nov. 26, in 
140-lb jute sacks, $6.45@6.65 bbl for 
white, $5.75@6.25 for medium and $5.40 
@5.50 for dark. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is in fair demand 
at unchanged prices. Quotation, Nov. 
26, $6.20 bbl, mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario points. 








Toronto.—With the approach of wil 
ter, demand for linseed meal is improv 
ing and a fair business is reported. The 
price has not changed. On Nov. 26, it 
was quoted at $46.50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


Nov 
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1. C. C. RATE HEARING GETS 
UNDER WAY IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing opened this morning at 
the Sherman Hotel, under direction of 
B. H. Meyer, assisted by examiners 
Mackley and Hall. Several state com- 
missioners and representatives from most 
western and many southern markets are 
in attendance. 

Indications are that the hearing will be 
devoted to domestic rates up until the 
holidays, as additional testimony from 
Kansas City is to be presented, and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Duluth tharkets are 
still to offer some, before the hearing 
goes over to the export situation. The 
latter is expected to take up practically 
all of the month of January. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was on the stand most of the opening 
session as a commercial witness on the 
general situation, Clarence M. Harden- 
bergh, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, will also. be heard. . E. 
S. Wagner, traffic director of the Millers’ 
National Federation, is representing that 
body. Among others here are C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary of the Southern Min- 
nesota Mills, and M. H. Strothman, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

About 75 to 100 attended the opening 
session. Sessions will be held at the 
Sherman Hotel as follows: morning, 9 
to 11:30; afternoon, 1:30 to 4:30. 





ACTIVITY AT CANADIAN PORTS 

Winyirec, Man.—Activity is main- 
tained at the port of Prince Rupert, B. 
C. Deliveries of wheat are arriving 
steadily. At Fort William and Port 
Arthur, movement of grain is going on 
apace, 12 vessels clearing from the two 
ports on Nov. 25, with heavy cargoes. 
It was reported on that date that a con- 
siderable fleet lay in the bay awaiting 
charters. 





DECEMBER RATE LOWER 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The December 
rate on export flour shipped from gulf 
ports to the Antwerp-Hamburg range 
of ports has been lowered to 25c. The 








Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











- From 
Halifax- 
St. John ftNew 
To— tNew York Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *27.00 31.00 ++30.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
MUNOED 6 60isceens 23.00 sees %*25.00 
Avonmouth . 24.00 22.00 +#30.00 
Belfast . 24.00 24.00 30.00 
Bergen ... -. 30.00 30.00 37.00 
| 40.00 ieee 30.00 
“ee peeee 25.00 cays 68 OO 
i ee 24.00 22.00 +730.00 
SS peeaes: 24.00 22.00 ++30.00 
Copenhagen iagre-anae 30.00 31.00 87.09 
el Pree rere 24.00 32.00 t730.00 
ae hae keuceee 26.00 32.00 45.00 
a Se ee 24.00 ++30.00 
— ppataste 24s» 27. 27.00 +t30.00 
, aples 

Gibraltar eran 
Glasgow .... 22. 00 28. 00 
Gothenburg $1.00 | '37.00 
Hamburg peda yinaate 22.00 **25.00 
ase tana Sy'alkredin'y sees $430.00 
Heinstors 32.00 45.00 
oo TORE 05.64 805.08 23.00 +430.00 
Sie tees 23.00 +¢t30.00 
L oe, ee 20.00 7428.00 
pone bt tae Rw es 20.00 28.00 
aonderry 27.00 tt30.00 
— SeateVen oe es 34.00 42.00 
Manchester 20.00 t28.00 
Marseilles... 35.00 
Newcastle Me 23.00 ++30.00 

WP £60 466.408 6% y F 
4. MSGS Sepeeieen yer! t0.00 
Rotterdam 22.00 **25.00 
Southampton 25.00 +¢30.00 
savanser 30.00 37.00 

ES 6-64 win 6 s-0's.4.a : 
Stockholm seo0 * t2.00 

*Barr § : 


hipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
Dundee 25c, Hamburg 23@25c, 
Rates for December only. 

apply from Boston, Baltimore. 


deen 25c, 
Stettin 3c. 
tRates also 


Philadelphia and ampton Roads. Through 
H 
**her, 8 
ective Dec. 1 through April, 1928. 


{{Through December, 1927. 
bie onference rates, applying also to Mo- 
» Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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December reduction makes the rate 
through to April now 25c. Export book- 
ings have been very light recently. In 
part this is due to light sales, but also 
it is probable that many mills that have 
made moderate sales have held back 
from booking, expecting a reduction in 
rates. 





NEW PACIFIC SERVICE 
Seattte, Wasu.—The Java Pacific 
Line, to be operated jointly by the 
Netherland Royal Mail Line and the 
Rotterdam Lloyd Royal Mail Line, will 
resume service between Pacific Coast 
ports, Hongkong, the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Dutch East Indies, re- 

turning via Manila, in December. 





LOADING IS HASTENED AT 
DULUTH AS NOVEMBER ENDS 


Dututn, Minn.—The final November 
loading rush is on in grain. Last week 
about 10,000,000 bus were delivered to 
boats, and before the final day of the 
month many more will be loaded. 

After Nov. 30, insurance can only be 
obtained at greatly advanced rates, and 
shippers strive to get everything pos- 
sible out before then. The outlook is 
that there will not be much to go out 
after that date, but there are always 
some belated shippers or buyers and the 
final date of closing usually is extended 
to Dee. 12. 

Tonnage is in poor demand, and 3c 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, con- 
tinues the prevailing rate. No quota- 
tions for December loading have been 
reported. Storage boats are not wanted, 
and while vessels are willing to take 6c 
they find no demand. 

The Canadian Head of the Lakes is 
busy. Some 40 boats were in waiting 
for grain cargoes at the close of last 
week, and more are reporting. 





FREIGHTERS AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—There were 35 
freighters in Buffalo harbor on Nov. 26 
with winter storage on board, and on the 
way are 18 more to arrive within the 
next 24 hours. There is a general opin- 
ion that the winter fleet will be a good- 
sized one. 





IMPROVED HAMBURG SERVICE 
Monrreat, Que. — The Hamburg- 
American Line will have an improved 
direct service from this port to Ham- 
burg next spring. 


ATLANTA 


Moderate sales are reported of hard 
and spring wheat flours by brokers and 
mill representatives, with a particularly 
good demand for short patents from 
bakers. Smaller bakers and jobbers are 
doing most of the buying. Larger firms 
bought liberally some weeks ago. Speci- 
fications on old contracts are active. 

A slight decline is réported in sales by 
southeastern mills, but demand is fairly 
steady and they continue operating on 
an active basis, though output is about 
30 per cent less than capacity, compared 
with 25 per cent earlier in the month. 
A few large southeastern mills, however, 
are well sold ahead. 

Quotations, Nov. 26, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.60 bbl, standard patent 





$7@7.40, straight patent $6.80@7.30; soft 
winter short patent $8.10@8.40, fancy 
patent $7.70@7.95, standard patent $7.15 
@17.45; spring wheat short patent $7.65 
@7.95, standard patent $7.45@7.85, 
straight patent $7.25@7.60; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.25@7.50. 
NOTES 


John K. McDowell, sales manager for 
the Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co., was here 
last week. 

E. B. Daniels, who represents the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has been visiting the trade in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

M. H. Matschke, credit manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, is visiting various branch offices the 
company operates in this district. 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., Nashville, Tenn., manufac- 
turers of flour and mixed feeds, recently 
visited his company’s connections in the 
Southeast. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
returned to the home offices after visiting 
a number of the brokers at different 
points in the Southeast. 

W. F. Birdsong, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., made a trip through Alabama 
last week. He found business improving, 
and specifications unusually active. 

Ben E. Ricketts, Atlanta branch man- 
ager for the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, returned recently 
from Florida, where he said business is 
showing signs of steady improvement. 

Managers of local branches operated 
in the Southeast by the Hungarian Flour 
Mills, Denver, Colo., have returned from 
a conference held at Denver by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., operator 
of the mills. 

Oscar Moore, Georgia and Alabama 
salesman for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has returned from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he went for 
a conference with R. Ward Magill, sales 
manager for the company, and Henry 
C. Veatch, sales manager in the eastern 
district. 

Harotp F. Popraskt. 








Registered Flour Brands 








The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Nov. 22, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers and flour deal- 
ers who feel that they would be dam- 
aged by the registration of any of these 
marks are permitted by law to file, with- 
in 30 days after publication of the marks, 
a formal notice of opposition. 

Milwin; Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y; wheat flour; use claimed 
since Jan. 8, 1927. 

Beauty; C. W. Pershall & Sons, doing 
business as Tri-City Grocery Co. and Tri- 
City Packing Co., Granite City, Wood River, 
Venice, and Edwardsville, Ill; buckwheat 
flour, graham flour, rye meal, rye flour. Use 
claimed since’ Sept. 1, 1914. 

Red Eagle; Knollenberg Milling Co., 
Quincy, Ill; self-rising wheat flour. Use 
claimed since May 6, 1926. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HROUGH the Golden Gate, which appears on the cover of this week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, is reproduced from an oil painting 
which hangs in the lobby of the San Francisco Merchants’ 
Back in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the yearly treasure 
galleon bound from Acapulco to Manila, sailing down the California coast, 
found need of a port of call in that vicinity, and in 1769 Jose de Galvaez, 
Spain’s “visitador” in Mexico, determined on an active campaign to col- 


Expeditions were sent out to establish stations. 
manded by Don Caspar de Portola, governor of the Californias, left San 
Dicgo in July, 1769, bound overland for Monterey, but overshot it and 
located the Bay of San Francisco instead. 
Ayala, lieutenant of frigate of the Royal Spanish Navy, sailed the packet 
San Carlos into the Gulf of the Farallones. 
Carlos poked her bowsprit into the Golden Gate, the first of the Argonauts 
Thus was the harbor of San Francisco opened 


‘xchange. 


One of these, com- 


In 1774 Don Juan Manuel 


On Aug. 5, 1775, the San 




















THE LAST STRAW 

HE stood on the prisoner’s dock, on 

trial for murder. The prosecutor was 
brandishing a sleek looking, steely carv- 
ing knife at her, while she endeavored to 
pose her best saintly innocent smile in 
the face of the clicking newspaper 
cameras. 

“. . . and this,” he was shrieking, “is 
the weapon you plunged into that poor 
innocent man’s heart. . . .” 

“My client will take the witness stand 
in her own defense,” announced her 
lawyer. 

“Now,” he added, gently, with deep 
pity stirring through his cold, legal 
tones, “tell the judge and this court, in 
your own words, exactly what happened.” 


+ + 


SO THERE SHE STOOD, emaciat- 
ed, almost scrawny in her starved 
beauty. 

“Tt was like this, Your Honor,” she 
sobbed. “He was my dietitian. He had 
kept me on milk, scraped carrot and a 
couple of prunes for months. He con- 
sidered spinach, with a hard-boiled egg, 
a debauch. In response to my wildest 
and most beseechful pleadings, he would 
not raise me half a cooky or a dough- 
nut. He would talk with a fine show of 
scientific righteousness about the glut- 
tony of overeating. He managed to 
make it a moral, spiritual, social, mental, 
as well as a physical, issue. He talked 
glibly about the ‘etherealization of my 
personality’ when he had ‘succeeded in 
eliminating all the poisons from my sys- 
tem.’ I believed him, oh, how I 
believed him. I starved at his bidding, 
and nibbled stale bran bread through- 
out gorgeous banquets. . 

+ + 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted the lawyer. 
“But now tell His Honor and this jury 
what happened on Monday night.” 

> + 

“I’m coming to that,” sniffed the poor 
creature, as she conjured up the dread- 
ful vision. “I went to beg him to raise 


- my quota at least a couple of prunes. 


I found him seated before a large, juicy 
steak, two inches thick, swimming in a 
heavy, rich sauce . . . oh, oh, oh. There 
was everything on that table, Your Hon- 
or. Candied sweet potatoes, creamed 
cauliflower, asparagus, alligator pear 
salad with a marvelous dressing, nuts, 
brandied cherries and peaches, fresh 
fruits piled high, glorious white bread, 
and, on the sideboard behind him, a great 
mince pie and a huge fruit cake, and, 
and . . . oh, oh, oh, Your Honor, I had 
always supposed that he lived on spinach 
and raw carrots and sauerkraut juice, 
and stale bran bread like his patients. 


> + 


“But even then I kept my head. I 
restricted myself to pleading for the 
prune raise. And he laughed, Your 
Honor, he laughed at me. I must have 
gone mad. [I snatched the carving knife 
out of his hand and plunged it deep into 
his hypocritical heart. . . .” 


> + 


And then the poor girl woke up sob- 
bing, just as the judge was about to ad- 
vise the jury that this was a case of 
justifiable homicide. 


> + 


All of which is occasioned by a deep- 
seated belief on the part of the writer 
that none of our prominent dietitians 
could ever be persuaded that he had 
any poisons in his system that need stern 
elimination, particularly around Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, 





AUSTRALIAN AND ARGENTINE CROPS 
Wasuincron, D. C.—Probabilities that 
the Australian wheat crop will run from 
110,000,000 to 125,000,000 bus for 1927 
are reasonably certain, according to the 
‘Bureau of Agricultural Economics. For 
Argentina a quite probable crop of 225,- 
000,000 bus would appear as in sight. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 





Arkansas 

William Koberlein, Pine Bluff, has 
announced plans for the immediate con- 
struction of a retail and wholesale bak- 
ery capitalized at $75,000. 

J. G. Colwell has purchased the Ideal 
Bakery, Bentonville, at sheriff’s sale. 
Keith & Wells were the former owners, 
but the plant had been closed for some 
time. 

California 

Fire recently damaged the La Mesa 
(Cal.) Home Bakery owned by Will F. 
Smith. 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has broken ground for its large plant to 
be built at Orange. 

J. Magneli and D. Cassinerie have pur- 
chased the Mayfield Bakery, Palo Alto, 
from P. and J. Casaurang. 

Walter H, Travis has opened the Com- 
munity Bakery and Confectionery, 611 
Alameda Street, Vallejo. 

F. 0. Laumann has sold the general 
merchandise and feed store at Fulton 
to a group of former employees, consist- 
ing of Ernest Fountain, E. A. Curtis and 
C. W. Ward. 

Florida 

Floyd Guyer and Ray Markey have 
purchased the Central Bakery, West Lake 
Avenue, Lake Worth, from Jack Cooper. 

The Bakerite Breadery, Inc., recently 
chartered at Miami by A. Tenenbaum, 
832 North Miami Avenue, and Francis 
Cohen, is reported contemplating the 
early establishment of a bakery plant. 

H. L. Estey, who formerly operated a 
bakery for several years at Lakeland, is 
opening the Quality Home Bakery at 
Dade City, the new plant being equipped 
throughout with new and modern ma- 
chinery. 

Georgia 

T. C. Bush and H. R. Sloan have pur- 
chased the feed business on East Pine 
Street, Fitzgerald, and will continue it as 
the Bush & Sloan Feed & Seed Co. 

Idaho 

W. E. Southwood, formerly of Sand- 
point, has purchased “The Pines” Bak- 
ery, Coeur d’Alene. 

Mrs. I. A. Appel has opened the Bun- 
galow Bakery, 241 Second Avenue North, 
Twin Falls. 

Illinois 

A. H,. Willis has purchased the Parker 
Bake Shop, Sullivan. 

A. E. Hale has purchased the bakery 
of Oliver Hermeling, West Main Street, 
Nashville. 

Indiana 


William J. Fox and William E. O’Rear 
have purchased the Broadlick Bakery, 
Ninth Street at Brown, Lafayette. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has des- 
ignated Edward David Barnes, 771 Ful- 
ton Street, Indianapolis, as the Indiana 
agent for service of process. 

Fred J. and James Cassidy, bakers, 
Gary, recently presented to the manager 
of a theater in that city, V. U. Young, 
a cake in celebration of the second anni- 
versary of the theater. It weighed ap- 
proximately 500 lbs, was five feet high 
and measured four feet square at the 
base. It was made by Walter J. Ber- 
geron. 

J. I. Davis, who has owned and con- 
trolled the Wayne Bakery at Wayne- 
town, for several years, has sold his 
business to S. W. Lawson, of Cloverdale. 

Thirty salesmen from the Indianapolis 
division of the Chicago district of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. recently attend- 
ed the eighteenth annual banquet of di- 
vision salesmen at the Claypool Hotel. 
Salesmen from Cincinnati and Terre 
Haute also were present. J. G. Melaven, 
general manager of the Chicago dis- 
trict, spoke on selling methods. H. L. 
McGuire, sales manager for the Chicago 
district, also spoke. The affair was in 
charge of E. Barnes, Indianapolis man- 
ager. 

Iowa 

Joseph W. Wagner has opened a bak- 

ery at Kingsley. 
Kansas 

The Perfect System Bakery, Salina, 

was damaged $1,500 by fire. 


Maryland 
The Hillman-Hyle Cookie Co., 501 
East Preston Street, Baltimore, 200 
shares preferred stock, par value $100, 
and 250 shares common stock, no par 
value, to generally deal in bakery prod- 
ucts, has been incorporated by Louis 
Hillman, William Hettleman and George 
F. Hyle. 
Minnesota 


H. L. Hansen has purchased the bak- 
ery of John Goodhouse, Lake Benton. 

William Marquardt has closed the 
Home Bakery, Norwood. 

M. P. Ferguson has opened a bakery 
at 4552 Bryant Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mississippi 

The Edgar Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Union, has been sold to James Luke, 
Ernest Prince, and Perry Stribling. 


Missouri 


Ralph L. Crosby, Carthage, will move 
his bakery to a building he has pur- 
chased, 

R. L. Hinchman has purchased Henry 
Husing’s Bakery, Fairfax. 

A. J. Robb has opened a bakery at 
Tipton. 

Montana 


Valentine Troop and Fred Bedard 
have purchased the Barker Bakery, 307 
North Higgins Avenue, Missoula, from 
J. J. McGhee. 

Nebraska 


J. A. Haith has purchased the bakery 
of G. C. Graves, Loup City. 

Cross Bros., Ogallala, are building an 
addition to the Busy Bee Bakery. 


Nevada 


The bakery of Andrew Giordana, one 
and a half miles from Reno, was burned 
recently. 

New Jersey 

The Grove Bakery and Restaurant, 
311-313 Grove Street, Jersey City, has 
been enlarged. 

Paul Rosch and Gustav Rugel have 
opened the Model Bakery, 162 West 
Ridgewood Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The William Lohe Electric Pastry 
Shop, Englewood, has been incorporated 
for $25,000. 

New Mexico 

Day’s Bakery, Clovis, has opened a 

salesroom at 210-A Main Street. 


New York 

Wilbert N. Sangster has taken over 
the bakery of Ward Griffin, Cazenovia. 

The National Bread Co., subsidiary of 
the National Biscuit Co., has purchased 
the baking business of the Nill & Jess 
Co., Watertown. 

E. Pagliuca, 2020 West Eleventh 
Street, Brooklyn, will make $2,000 altera- 
tions to his bakery at 114 Avenue T. 

M. Saperstein will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1032 Winthrop Street, 
Brooklyn. 

J. Kanarick will open a bakery and 
cee at 537 Kingshighway, Brook- 
yn. 

B. Sugarman and Isaac Fess will open 
a bakery and dairy at 1001 Freeman 
Street, New York. 

J. Sirotkin will open a bakery at 168 
East One Hundred and Seventy-fourth 
Street, New York. 

George F. Stuhmer & Co., Inc., 413 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn, plans altera- 
tions to cost $2,500. 

The Front Street Baking Co. will open 
at 255 Front Street, Hempstead, L. I. 
Address mail to Mr. Jacobs, 276 Front 
Street. 

Wendell & Holmquist have closed 
their bakery at Delaware Avenue and 
Lincoln Road, Kenmore, for alterations. 
It soon will be reopened as the Kenmore 
Home Bakery. 

Grover Merritt, Griswold Street, Wal- 
ton, has discontinued his baking business. 

Mann & Baumeister have purchased 
the bakery at 581 Lenox Avenue, New 
York, from Alfred Frankenthal. 

Louise A. Schuyler has leased a store 
at-444 James Street, Syracuse, and will 
open a bakery. 

Mrs. G. S. Veeder has opened an 


Electrik-Maid Bake Shop on Rugby 
Road, Schenectady. 

L. J. Vezina and R. Lambert have 
opened the Kearns Bakery, Massena. 

Sheffer & Edelstein are building a 
bakery at Forty-ninth Street and Fort 
Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn. 

O. Somerspitz has opened a bakery at 
1266 Morrison Avenue, Bronx. 

M. Hager, 1410 Boscobal Avenue, 
Bronx, is now sole owner of the bakery 
there. 

Meyer Herbst, of the Globe Rye Bread 
Co., 528 East One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, has sold his 
bakery to J. Horowitz, Morris Adel and 
Louis Schultz. 

The Paky-Lachse Bakery, 1459 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, has been sold 
to George Hesse. 

Bodenweiler Bros. have bought Klein’s 
Bakery, 1490 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York. 

L. Schweitzer has sold his bakery, 
1247 Webster Avenue, New York, to 
Fred Schuster. 

Jacon Roth, 616 Howard Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$13,187 and no assets. 

The F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., 139 
Avenue D, New York, is erecting a sev- 
en-story plant at Avenue D and Tenth 
Street, to include ovens, power equip- 
ment, conveying and other machinery to 
treble the present capacity. 

The Globe Rye Bread Co., New York, 
has changed its name to the Eden Hold- 
ing Corporation. 

Mark and Katherine Dicranian, pro- 
prietors of the Better Bake Shop, 221 
South Avenue, Syracuse, are reported to 











OUIS H. BRAUN, manager of the 

West Bridgewater plant of Braun 
Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, formerly was 
associated with the operation of the 
main plant on the Northside at Pitts- 
burgh. When the Keystone Bakery at 
West Bridgewater was taken over, Mr. 
Braun was placed in charge as manager 
by E. R. Braun, president. , More than 
$75,000 were spent in remodeling and 
enlarging the plant, which is a model of 
its kind. At the opening, which lasted 
a week, fully 10,000 persons from all 
parts of the Beaver Valley visited the 
plant. The bakery is on a site 178x152, 
and is of brick, steel and concrete con- 
struction. Fifteen trucks are in use. 
Braun Bros. & Co. was founded in 1889 
by W. H. and E. R. Braun, the former 
dying some years ago. The present of- 
ficers are: president, E. R. Braun; vice 
president, Gustave Braun; secretary, E. 
R. Braun, Jr; treasurer, Louis A. Braun. 
W. E. Braun is sales manager for the 
West Bridgewater plant, while E. R. 
Braun, Jr., holds a similar position at 
the main plant in Pittsburgh. 


have filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, will open a branch at Jack- 
son Heights, Elmhurst, L. I. 

The Long Island Baking Corporation, 
Mineola, has opened a branch at 17 
School Street, Glen Cove, in charge of 
B. Handler. 

C. W. Covogan’s Bake Shop, Herki- 
mer, suffered damage in a fire which 
caused a total loss of $150,000 to adja- 
cent buildings. 

The Salzer Bakery, South Ocean Ave- 
nue, Patchogue, L. I., suffered damage 
from fire which threatened total destruc- 
tion of the-plant. 

Adolf Weirch has opened a bakery at 
Williamsville, in the former location of 
the Williamsville Bakery. 

The Purity Baking Co., Troy, has been 
incorporated for $50,000 by John J. 
Foley, Edna Keeler and William Ran- 
some. 


North Dakota 


Mrs. J. H. Kundert and son, Rueben, 
have reopened the Wishek (N. D.) Bak- 
ery. 

Ohio 

Frank H. Rolfes has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co., succeed- 
ing the late Charles J. Gobel. 

The Lindelof Bakery Co., Martins 
Ferry, is reported to have filed a_peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

John Branford, Geneva, has _ taken 
over the Barton Bakery, Ashtabula, re- 
naming it Branford’s Bakery. 

The bakery of E. Wallace, Circleville, 
has installed new fixtures. 

Finley Tewksbury, Roseville, has pur- 
chased the bakery formerly conducted 
by F. B. Jewell at New Lexington. 

The Quality Bake Shop, Lakeview, has 
been redecorated. 

The Wellington (Ohio) Bakery has 
been sold to George Braun, Elyria. 

Mrs. L. L. Watts, owner of the Wil- 
loughby (Ohio) Home Bakery, will open 
a branch in Wickliffe. 

J. Boutley, Coshocton, has bought the 
New System Bakery, Newcomerstown. 

Elmer Ireland, formerly baker at 
Wheeler & Castell’s, and O. E. Kimler, 
Ashley, have purchased the bakery of 
F. Garr, Prospect. J. W. Knobloch is 
in charge of the bakery department at 
Wheeler & Castell’s. 

The plant of the Frank Baker Bread 
Co., Lima, recently was opened to vis- 
itors. 

H. G. Grieve and his son, Albert, have 
bought the Standard Bakery, Piqua. 

Oscar J, Wasserman, for several years 
with the Hench-Messinger Baking Co. 
Fremont, and the Hench Pastry Shop, 
has bought the pastry shop at 118 North 
Arch Street, Fremont. 

W. S. Beeman has bought the Newell 
Bakery and Restaurant at Danville. 

The Triangle Bakery, 1900 North Main 
Street, Dayton, has been opened by Clara 
F. Saunders. 


Oklahoma 


. Giddens & Co., wholesale flour and 
feed dealers, Ardmore, have opened @ 
branch at 321 South Grady Street, Altus. 

The Laverne (Okla.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a new oven and other equipment. 

Taylor’s Buster Brown Bakery has 
opened at Welch. 

Oklahoma City is to have a new whole- 
sale bakery. Work is to be started soon 
on the building, and it is estimated that 
$275,000 will be needed to finish the 
structure. Carl W. Skogsberg and his 
associates are financing the company. 


Oregon 


The style of the Beaumont Bakery 
has been filed by H. and Maude Hellen- 
dorn for their bakery at 413 Forty-sec 
ond Street North, Portland. : 

The Oregon Feed & Flour Co., with 
$35,000 capital stock, has been incor 
porated by H. A. Thiessen, Earl © 
Kruger and George J. Perkins, Port- 
land. 

The Blont Bakery, Sheridan, has bee 
sold to John Hendricks. 


Nové 
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PENNSYLVANIA RULING 
ABOUT PACKAGE CAKE 


Bakers’ Association Officials Secure Decision 
That Cake Put Up in Transparent 
Paper Is Not “‘Package”’ 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Prompt action by 
officers of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation recently prevented what would 
have worked a hardship on the cake 
bakers of the state. 

An official inspector of the department 
of internal affairs, while in Reading, Pa., 
called on bakers and said that all cakes 
put up in packages had to be marked 
with the weight of the contents. Notice 
to that effect was published in Reading 
newspapers. C, C. Latus, secretary of 
the association, sent a copy of the clip- 
ping to Gerard R. Williams, president, 
who wrote to the bureau of standards at 
Harrisburg, Pa., asking for a copy of 
the law under which the procedure was 
taken. 

In the meantime Robert R. Schofer, 
of Schofer’s Quality Bakery, Reading, 
Pa., conferred with the local inspectors, 
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with the result that a conference was 
called for Nov. 10 at the office of James 
F. Woodward, secretary of internal af- 
fairs. At the conference were Mr. Wood- 
ward, J. H. Craig, deputy secretary, Al- 
bert Smith, chief of the bureau of stand- 
ards, and the inspector who sought to 
enforce the package marking law. Bak- 
ers were represented by Mr. Williams, 
Benjamin Apple, Sunbury, Pa., G. A. 
Wilde, Pittsburgh, William F. Seaman, 
Hamburg, and E. S. Manbeck, Harris- 
burg, all members of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Schofer, Andrew Maier, 
Reading, Pa., and Mr. Latus. 

The result of the conference, which 
was very friendly, was that the secre- 
tary ruled that any cake put up in waxed 
or other kind of transparent paper was 
not a package, under the law in ques- 
tion. Mr. Williams, for the bakers, 
thanked Mr. Woodward for his decision, 
and assured him that the bakers would 
always be glad to co-operate with his 
department. It was the suggestion of 
Mr. Woodward that the bakers have the 
next legislature clarify the package law 
so as not to work a hardship on the 
bakery trade. 








The Use of Diesel Engines in Canadian 
Feed Mills 
From the F-M News 


N both the United States and Canada 
] there has been a rapid increase in the 

use of ground feed and a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of feed mills. 
Diesel power is playing a definite part in 
this development. 

W. G. McGruther, of the Montreal of- 
fice of the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co. has sent in some interesting com- 
ments on this class of business, together 
with an outline of what some of the mills 
are accomplishing in the way of power 
cost reductions. He states that a few 
years ago the grist mill, with its old 
water wheel and its enormous grind 
stones, was a familiar sight in the older 
sections of the country. The modern 
flour mill has practically forced the grist 
mill out of business, but a new and im- 
portant industry has grown up in its 
place. Improved methods of feeding cat- 
tle and swine created a demand for 
chopped grain, and chopping mills were 
opened in different parts of the country 
to cater to this demand. True, a great 
many farmers purchased small grinders, 
but they have found that their grinding 
cost was high, and that they could not 
obtain as fine chop as was turned out 
by the mill. With ample power the mill 
could chop their grain quickly, and if not 
too far away, it was cheaper to haul to 
the mill than to use the power and labor 
necessary to chop it with a small grinder. 

The natural increase in the number of 
chopping mills created competition, and 
now the millowner is forced to watch his 
costs in order to make a profit. Oil en- 
gines and electric motors are rapidly re- 
placing steam, and in some cases water- 
power. 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse organi- 
zation made its first connection with this 
industry when a few type “N” engines 
were sold. Later engines were replaced 
with 25 h-p horizontal oil engines, and 
when doing so it was discovered that in 
one particular section of eastern Canada, 
Where the farmers were specializing in 
the finishing of western cattle, new chop- 
ping mills were springing up rapidly. 

The power requirements of these mills 
are from 25 to 80 h-p, depending upon 
the output required. At Stroud, Ont., a 
25 h-p engine is chopping from 25 to 30 
bags of grain an hour at a cost of 01%e 
a bag. This mill was previously pow- 
ered with a steam engine, the cost per 
bag being .06c. 

At Blyth, Ont., Messrs. Hilborne & 
Leslie had a new Wheelock compound 
Corliss steam engine rated at 100 h-p 
Tunning a 100-bbl flour mill and a 24- 
inch feed grinder. When they found that 
they could operate an oil engine for what 

ey were paying the fireman, they threw 
out the steam engine. The type “Y” 
engine has operated since 1920 without 
costing a cent for repairs, and chops 
grain for Yc a bag. 

t Newton, Ont., Charles Elligson 


operated a steam engine until he found 
its cost too high, when he purchased a 
Stover 30 h-p oil engine. He used it 
just one year, and then purchased a 40 
h-p Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. From Sep- 
tember, 1926, to May 15, 1927, he put 
through 23,000 bags of chop at a cost 
of %c a bag. 

On May 12, 1927, when a visit was 
made to the mill of W. J. Smith, Cen- 
tralia, Ont., 252 bags grain had been 
chopped during the morning with a 40 
h-p Diesel engine. 

With a Fairbanks-Morse 374 h-p type 
“yy,” F. W. Andrews, Clinton, Ont., 
chopped 40,000 bags at a cost of less 
than Ic a bag. Notwithstanding the fact 
that fuel oil costs 15c gallon in Clinton, 
the cost of operating the oil engine for 
the year was $1,300 less than the cost of 
electric current. 

At Dorking, Ont., A. Stemmler chopped 
46,757 bags of grain at the rate of 35 to 
40 bags an hour with a 37% h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse engine. His fuel and oil 
cost for the year was $385, compared 
with $2,180 for steam before the oil en- 
gine was installed. 

At Kirkton, Ont., the mill was first 
powered with a steam engine; to cut 
costs the owners discarded steam and in- 
stalled a gasoline engine. This did not 
reduce the operating cost to a point 
where real profit could be made, and 
they decided to sell the mill. Fred Mc- 
Naughton, who was at that time em- 
ployed at a mill powered with a Fair- 
banks-Morse engine, saw the opportunity 
and bought the mill. He threw out the 
gasoline engine, installed a Fairbanks- 
Morse 87% type “Y,” and built up a 
successful business. The engine driving 
a 15-inch single head grinder puts 
through 40 bags an hour, the total out- 
put for 1926 being 42,000 bags. 

In certain sections of the country 
where the electric power rate is low, it 
is impossible to compete, but where the 
rates are high and the user is forced to 
pay on the basis of peak load, Diesel en- 
gines are more economical. At Ripley, 
Ont., the chopping mill used electric 
power at a cost of over $2,000 a year, or 
approximately 3c a bag. In 1921 a 75 
h-p Fairbanks-Morse “Y” engine was 
installed, and it cut the cost to less 
than Ic a bag. 

At Arthur, Ont., George Wilson used 
electric power for a number of years, 
the cost being roughly $2,200 a year. A 
60 h-p Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine 
was installed in 1926, and cut his power 
cost by 60 per cent. 

The usual charge for grinding in the 
section of the country referred to above 
is 10c a bag, and with fuel and lubricat- 
ing oil costs averaging 1c a bag, the mill- 
owners are making a nice profit. 

The engines are usually installed in an 
engine room built alongside the mill, and 
the cooling water discharge pipe is ar- 


ranged so that the mill operator can 
watch it while grinding. In the small 
mills one man takes care of all opera- 
tions, in the larger mill two and some- 
times three men are required. When a 
farmer drives up with a load of grain 
to be chopped, the engine is started, and 
no further attention is paid to it other 
than an occasional glance at the cooling 
water discharge until it is shut down. 





OFFICERS ARE REWARDED 
BY NEW YORK RETAILERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At the last meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers, the presenta- 
tion of suitable gifts to the men who had 
been instrumental in bringing about the 
success of the recently held exhibition in 
Madison Square Garden occurred. 

Albin E. Plarre served as master of 
ceremonies, and informed Maximilian 
Strasser, president, that a grandfather’s 
clock had been sent to his house as a 
token of appreciation of his work. Alvin 
Schrott, treasurer, received a cuckoo 
clock, and Albert Klopfer, who had been 
selected by Mr. Strasser as assistant 
chairman, a chime clock. Rudolph Zink, 
secretary, was rewarded with a bookcase. 

Mr. Strasser reported at length re- 
garding the convention of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Retail and Whole- 
sale, and informed the meeting that on 
behalf of the New York association he 
has made application for membership. 

A lengthy debate followed, in which 
Messrs. Plarre, Zink, Kehlhoff, Horche- 
ler, Fiedler, Seibold and Memminger 
took part. The affiliation was thorough- 
ly discussed, and it seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that it was worth 
while trying for a year. 





PORTUGAL ALLOWS WHEAT IMPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A recent Portu- 
guese decree authorizes milling concerns 
to import 1,276,350 bus wheat. 





Business Outlook 
for 1928 


. 


HE copyrighted index chart of 

the Harvard Economic Service 

points to continuance of general- 
ly prosperous business during the first 
six months of 1928. Reviewing the 
situation, the current letter issued 
by this service says: “Such out- 
standing conditions in the domestic 
situation as firmer commodity prices, 
moderate stocks of goods, efficient 
transportation, and general business 
conservatism are all favorable to this 
forecast; while the large volume of 
domestic security flotations (stimu- 
lated by easy money conditions), will 
create a demand for labor and ma- 
terials. Politics may prove a disturb- 
ing factor, but probably will not 
greatly affect the situation except to 
keep business in its present conserva- 
tive mood. On the other hand, ef- 
forts to transfer increased German 
reparations may prove a depressing 
influence of considerable importance, 
even though this does not become 
serious until the second half year. 
The most significant economic factor 
in our whole situation is the per- 
sistence of easy money, which on the 
one hand guarantees that interme- 
diate declines in the stock market 
will not develop into such major 
movements as forecast business de- 
pression, and on the other hand as- 
sures business the use of abundant 
funds at low rates. Even if the fed- 
eral reserve authorities should take 
action calculated to tighten the money 
market early next year, a period of 
temporary readjustment, rather than 
a major depression, would ensue. 
Speculation would doubtless moder- 
ate, and commodity prices decline; 
curtailment of basic industries would 
probably follow much as in 1926. But 
the higher level of money rates here 
would in turn lead to renewed gold 
imports, and easy money would in- 
evitably follow.” 








GENERAL BAKING IS 
INCREASING EARNINGS 


Sales of Bond Bread Increased in 1926 by 
21,000,000 Loaves—Sales to Chain 
Stores Important Factor 


In a recent article, the Wall Street 
Journal points out that the earnings of 
the General Baking Corporation, so far 
reported this year, have been more than 
30 per cent ahead of the same period 
in 1926. In the 42 weeks ended Oct. 15 
net profit after all charges was $6,158,- 
333, equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$5.62 a share on the 992,980 shares out- 
standing of class A, against $4,575,582, 
equal to $4.35 a share on 920,980 average 
shares outstanding in the. corresponding 
period last year. 

Net profits thus are running at an av- 
erage rate of over $145,000 a week, indi- 
cating a probable net of about $1,595,000 
for the remaining 11 weeks of this year. 
This should make final earnings for the 
year, if they continue on the present 
basis, about $7,750,000, which would be 
equal, after preferred dividends, to over 
$7 a share on the class A stock now pay- 
ing $5 annually. 

This improvement, says the financial 
daily, is striking evidence of the progress 
made by the management in building up 
the business and in reducing the already 
low costs. General Baking has the high- 
est degree of efficiency of any large bread 
baking company in the country, with a 
profit margin, after federal taxes, de- 
preciation, etc., that is better than 14 
per cent of sales. 


NEW PLANTS ADD BUSINESS 


The Wall Street paper believes that 
the gain in earnings this year is the di- 
rect reflection of additions to plants and 
of the work done in extending delivery 
routes last year. Money spent in this 
way was responsible partly for the slight 
decline in earnings in 1926. 

During 1926, 179 new delivery routes 
were established, and additions and im- 
provements were made to plants at a 
total cost of $2,250,000, all of which was 
paid from reserves and earnings. Pro- 
duction this year was augmented by the 
new bakery in Baltimore, completed last 
January at a cost of about $1,000,000. 
This plant has a capacity of 1,000,000 
loaves of bread a week, and adds about 
10 per cent to the total volume of the 


. system. 


Work is progressing on a similar plant 
in Philadelphia which also will cost about 
$1,000,000 and have the same capacity, 
and the company has other expansion 
plans constantly under consideration. In 
1926 the company sold 428,900,000 loaves 
Bond bread, which exceeded any other 
year by 21,000,000 loaves. 

The following table shows the steady 
growth of net profits since 1919: 


Profit Share 
SAGE ic vc ccevenevoceves $6,231,471 $5.54 
| BOPETEP TEP ere Trier 6,615,591 5.62 
BORG oc ccccccccccetecce 6,276,118 10.58 
| SPT ere eee 5,525,559 11.18 
| | . PERELERERER TREE 4,701,422 9.60 
BEES nceessescccnecess 2,182,495 45.54 
BORO ec ccccccccscvecees 1,086,226 14.29 
SEP os etevescese staves 870,606 13.40 


SELLING TO CHAIN STORES 


One of the most important things ac- 
complished by General Baking this year 
has been the winning over of the large 
chain store organizations to handle Bond 
bread. Some of the big chain store or- 
ganizations have been baking their own 
bread, which they naturally would rather 
sell. Chain stores are using their own 
bread as a leader, selling it at a lower 
price than Bond bread. However, Gen- 
eral has its trademark intrenched so firm- 
ly on account of the quality of its prod- 
uct that chain stores have found it wise 
as well as profitable to carry it. General 
Baking recently was successful in secur- 
ing a chain of 400 stores in New Eng- 
land to handle Bond bread. This is fur- 
ther evidence of the stable demand that 
exists for trademarked goods sold on 
their names and reputations rather than 
on price. 

General Baking in 1925 had a sales 
volume of approximately $42,000,000, and 
in 1926 increased this to $47,000,000. 
Sales now are running at an annual rate 
of approximately $50,000,000. This busi- 
ness is handled by a system of 42 plants 
located in principal cities in the East, 
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JAPANESE FIRM BUYS 
MILL IN MANCHURIA 


Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Acquires Manchuria 
Flour Milling Co., Changchun, with 
Capacity of 1,200 Bblis 


Toxyo, Japan.—The Manchuria Flour 
Milling Co., Changchun, South Man- 
churia, the only mill under Japanese 
management in that territory, has been 
taken over by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 
This mill, which has a daily capacity of 
1,200 bbls, has been closed most of the 
time since 1923, due to financial difficul- 
ties. Its Harbin branch mill is only 
nominally in operation, but its Chin- 
nampo branch (Korea) is doing a satis- 
factory business. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has taken 
over the management of the Changchun 
main factory at first on an understand- 
ing with the Bank of Chosen, the largest 
creditor of the mill. Operations were 
begun on Nov. 1. Wheat is to be sup- 
plied by the Mitsui Bussan, and sales 
over North and South Manchuria will be 
undertaken also by this company. 

The Chinnampo mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 300 bbls is to be purchased by 
the Mitsui Bussan within this year. Its 
Mukden mill, 300 bbls, and the Tiehling 
mill, 500 bbls, both in Manchuria, soon 
are to be placed under control of the 
company. 

The sole sales agency of the Man- 
churia Flour Milling Co. products over 
Manchuria and Korea has also been ac- 
quired by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 





GEORGE MOTLEY LEAVES 
MILLION-DOLLAR ESTATE 


Rocuester, N. Y.—George Motley, 
former president and treasurer of the 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co. here, who 
died May 25, 1927, left an estate with 
a gross valuation of $1,034,761, accord- 
ing to a transfer tax deposition filed in 
surrogate’s court. His widow, Mrs. 
Mary F. Motley, was named principal 
beneficiary. 

The estate comprised 4,750 shares of 
Eastman Kodak common stock, valued 
at the time of his death at $700,625. He 
had 35 shares of stock in the milling 
company, valued at $43,750. His only 
real estate interest was valued at $2,500. 

Mrs. Motley filed an affidavit setting 
forth that her husband on Oct. 22, 1925, 
transferred to her 400 shares of East- 
man Kodak common. On Feb. 10, 1927, 
he transferred to her 1,500 shares of the 
same stock, she said. The total of 1,900 
shares was valued at $280,250 when Mr. 
Motley died. 





LARGE SCALE WHEAT GROWER 
CUTS COST OF PRODUCTION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, big wheat grower of Hardin, Mont., 
conferred with President Coolidge re- 
cently. His wheat ranch, which is rated 
the nearest to perfection of all grain 
operations in the United States, this year 
produced 508,000 bus grain. By a new 
system introduced this year he saved $2 
an acre in the cost of raising a crop. 
He told the President that if this plan 
was introduced on every farm in the 
United States the farmers would save al- 
together more than $1,000,000,000 every 
year in earlier, safer and richer har- 
vests. He says it is even better for the 
small farmer than for the large and 
highly mechanized ranch of thousands of 
acres. 

Instead of reaping, and throwing the 
grain in self-bound bundles from the 
binders and later shocking it, to be 
hauled to central places for threshing, 
Mr. Campbell simply mows the grain 
crop two days earlier than usual, leaves 
it in windrows to cure in the hot sun for 
two days and then threshes it, using a 
modern combined reaper and thresher 
with a mechanical device which picks up 
every straw from the windrow and sacks 
the threshed grain and dumps the sacks 
along the field for immediate marketing. 
This insures earlier and safer harvest, 
eliminating unnecessary costs and proc- 
esses, prevents any waste of harvest time 
or energy, and eliminates waste of grain. 

Mr. Campbell recommended to the 
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President that, with proper enforcement 
of all provisions of the present tariff and 
other federal laws, the American farmer 
does not need any farm aid if he will 
apply to his business the same principles 
of revised management adopted by 
American industrial and commercial in- 
stitutions shortly after the World War, 
whereby production was increased and 
costs reduced, with greater sales and a 
smaller profit per sale, but greater prof- 
its all around. 

He insisted that the farmers of this 
country would not need further federal 
aid to prosper greatly along with other 
American enterprise. He said that when 
general co-operative marketing for all 
farm staples is developed on a nation- 
wide basis it must incorporate the pres- 
ent facilities of transportation and mar- 
keting without establishing new and wild 
ideas which involve junking all present 
modern marketing facilities and trans- 
portation. 





BUCKWHEAT GRADES ADOPTED 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Puivapetpuia, Pa. — The following 
grades for buckwheat have been adopted 
by the Commercial Exchange, and be- 
came effective on Nov. 22: 

For the purpose of these standards, 
buckwheat shall be at least 75 per cent 
of buckwheat of the varieties Japanese 
and/or Silver Hull. 

No. 1 buckwheat shall be cool, well 
matured, sound and clean. 

No. 2 buckwheat shall be cool, well 
matured, commercially sound and com- 
mercially clean. 

No. 3 buckwheat shall be cool, reason- 
ably sound, reasonably clean and shall 
have no commercially objectionable odor. 
It shall be free of stones, cinders, sand, 
and particles of soil. 

No. 4 buckwheat shall be cool, but may 
be musty and may contain slightly dam- 
aged buckwheat. It may also contain 
sticks, straws, seeds and other foreign 
material in excess of that permitted in 
No. 3. 

Sample grade buckwheat shall be all 
buckwheat which is heating, hot, sour, 
badly damaged, infested with injurious 
insects, or is otherwise unfit for any of 
the numerical grades. 

Tough buckwheat shall be all buck- 
wheat having a moisture content of over 
16 per cent, but not exceeding 18. All 
such buckwheat shall be graded and des- 


ignated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to such 
buckwheat if it were not damp, and the 
word “damp” be made the first word of 
the grade designation. 

All buckwheat containing in excess of 
23 per cent moisture shall be classed 
sample grade (excessive moisture). 

Cool and merchantable buckwheat— 
All buckwheat graded Tough No. 3 or 
better shall be considered cool and mer- 
chantable. 

Upon request the percentage of each 
variety shall be stated on the certificate 
of inspection. 





RURAL PRESS AIDS MILLS 
IN CANADIAN PROVINCES 


Epmonton, Atta.—With more mills 
operating in the Canadian West and 
more brands of flour on the market, 
there naturally is an evident increase in 
selling activity, including publicity. Sev- 
eral flour manufacturers are carrying on 
local advertising compaigns in Alberta, 
and in some cases even the small country 
mills are making use of the local weeklies 
to get their wares and services before the 
public. 

It is apparent, by the way, that the 
country press in Alberta is thoroughly 
sympathetic toward the flour mill as a 
local institution. An enlargement or 
renovation of an existing mill or a propo- 
sition to establish a new one is invariably 
hailed as the sort of industrial news that 
exactly fits a grain country like this, and 
so far as the country millers can be given 
journalistic blessings and good wishes, 
they have them. Publicity of this char- 
acter undoubtedly counts, for the market 
of such mills is entirely local, and it is 
to the people of the surrounding country- 
side that they must appeal. Printer’s ink 
is helping to sell flour, even for the vil- 
lage miller of minimum capacity. In a 
larger way, several of the milling and 
baking concerns of western Canada are 
making a bid for public favor and busi- 
ness through the same medium. 





BOSTON SUNDAY BREAD SALES 

Boston, Mass.—The drive to prohibit 
Sunday bread sales is halted for the 
present. While awaiting the court dispo- 
sition of 28 cases in which the names of 
store proprietors were taken for selling 
bread in violation of the Sunday law, 
Boston police marked time. No arrests 
have been made recently. 








Quality Flour for the Quality Loaf 
7 By M. Lee Marshall 


Chairman, Continental Baking Corporation 


by our company announcing a pol- 

icy of using short patent flours only 
in all of our bakeries, which created 
some comment in the editorial columns of 
the trade journals and has caused con- 
siderable discussion in the milling and 
baking industries. 

Members of both the milling-and bak- 
ing industries have been concerned at the 
low per capita consumption of wheat in 
the United States, especially since the 
war, and investigations and surveys have 
been made to learn the causes. 

A study of the history of the baking 
industry over a period of years has dis- 
closed that one of the contributing in- 
fluences was the widespread use of long 
patent flours among bakers. This view 
has been recently confirmed by a com- 
prehensive survey made by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. 

The second contributing influence has 
been prosperity. The consumer has paid 
less attention to the cheaper foods and 
has turned to the use of substitutes for 
bread in the form of higher priced foods. 

I feel that the price of bread is no 
longer the determining influence to the 
consumer, but that quality is of much 
more importance, and if we are to win 
back the business of the housewives we 
must give more attention to quality than 
to price. 

Keen competition in the milling indus- 
try has had some bearing on the quality 
of flour. Keen competition in baking has 
centered too much attention on price. It 
will be to the interest of the milling and 


DA te ext comme recently was issued 


baking industries to emphasize quality, 
from the wheat berry to the loaf of 
bread. 

I feel the baking industry in general 
has overlooked the primary ingredient, 
flour, and has attempted to emphasize 
too much the importance of the use of 
enriching ingredients to develop quality 
in the loaf. While I believe in the use 
of such enriching ingredients, I feel that 
we should first give more attention to 
the quality of the flour. 

I am convinced from talks with milli- 
ers that the baking industry can do a 
great deal toward solving the problem 
of farm relief as far as wheat farmers 
are concerned. I have been told that if 
all bakers in the country should go to 
the use of short patent flours, there 
would be sufficient clear grades pro- 
duced to sell a very large percentage of 
our surplus wheat in the form of flour. 
There are unlimited demands from for- 
eign lands for clear flour, which has 
never been satisfied since before the war, 
and this source of sales is very valuable 
to the millers if they can but take ad- 
vantage of it. 

If the increase in wheat consumption 
can be promoted in this way, and in ad- 
dition the use of short patent flour in- 
creases bread consumption, the baking 
industry will have gone a long way to- 
ward solving the American wheat farm- 
ers’ problem, and in addition there will 
be satisfaction in knowing that the con- 
sumer is being benefited by a higher 
standard of bread and the milling indus- 
try benefited by increased flour output. 
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MILLS OF JAPAN BID 
FOR EXPORT BUSINESS 


Sphere of Flour Trade Extended—Attempt 
Made to Obtain Firm Footing in 
British India 


During 1925 and 1926 exports of Jap- 
anese flour to North China were nearly 
as large as those of Canadian mills, 
which up till that time had practically 
dominated the Chinese market. , 

The Japanese mills have extended their 
sphere of action also by importing Aus- 
tralian wheat, and are now also trying 
to get a firm footing in British India, 
One of the large Japanese mills has de- 
cided to establish branches at Bombay, 
Karachee and other important centers 
of British India, with the object of com- 
peting with Australian flour on the Brit- 
ish Indian market. Important sales of 
Japanese flour have been made in the 
Dutch East Indies and the islands of 
the Indian Ocean. During 1925 the ex- 
port of wheat flour from Japan totaled 
1,700,000 sacks, which was increased in 
1926 to 2,500,000. The concern which 
took the initiative in exporting Japanese 
flour is the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, and 
this business has been so profitable to 
this and other Japanese mills that they 
were enabled to install the most modern 
equipment therein. 

It is said that a mill of exceptionally 
large capacity will be erected at Tsurumi 
shortly, with the object of working ex- 
clusively for export. 





PLEDGE IS DESCRIBED AS 
CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT 


In a recent bulletin to the trade, Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, commented upon 
the Federation pledge campaign as fol- 
lows: 

“A miller suggests that the unwilling- 
ness of millers to sign the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation pledge limiting for- 
ward bookings to four months is due, not 
so much to fear and indifference, as a 
recent circular bulletin suggested, as to 
millers’ distrust of each other. This 
distrust seems to be based upon experi- 
ence, indicating that millers have not al- 
ways kept their word, especially when 
keeping it was contrary to their present 
interest. 

“TI don’t believe that millers are worse 
liars than people in other industries. 
Perhaps the conditions in the milling in- 
dustry make it just a little harder to 
tell the truth. It requires a high degree 
of moral courage and stamina to tell the 
truth all the time. Few of us approach 
100 per cent of this ideal. 

“If only those of us who are without 
guilt in this respect throw rocks, there 
will not be many broken heads. One 
swallow does not make a summer, and 
one lie does not make a liar. 

“The fact is that millers are just as 
honest, honorable and truthful with each 
other as the members of any other indus- 
try. If we wait until there are no more 
lies or liars left in the industry before 
we start doing some of the things neces- 
sary to stabilize it, most of us will be 
strumming golden harps or praying for 
ice water before anything concrete 1s 
done. 

“The pledge is an experiment. It is an 
experiment which will determine how 
much co-operation we can get from mill- 
ers in trying to accomplish something 
that everybody wants to do, It is an ex 
periment that will demonstrate whether 
this co-operation can be continued, once 
it is begun. 

“Nobody can be hurt by signing the 
pledge, because it will be promptly called 
off if there are violations or withdrawals. 
I will not permit those who do sign it 
and who do keep it to be put at a dis- 
advantage compared with those who 
don’t sign it or who don’t keep it, by con- 
tinuing it in force one minute after its 
unfairness is apparent.” 





TO INCREASE FRENCH WHEAT DUTY 
Wasuineton, D. C.—According to the 
Associated Press, the French govern- 
ment intends to increase the import duty 
on wheat from the present rate of 25 
francs per 100 kilos to 35 francs. 


Nov 
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The Central Grain Markets 


(Continued from page 844.) 

rope, and there are frequent sailings to these points. 
There are certain regular lines of steamers between 
New York and European ports with which at Montreal 
there is no regular connection. Since grain is an 
excellent basic cargo, space for parcel shipment from 
time to time offers at very low rates. There is thus 
a variety of opportunity for securing favorable ocean 
rates on parcel shipments that does not quite exist at 
Montreal. (2) Tramp steamers seeking charters lie off 
Norfolk, where they are within convenient call of any 
of the North Atlantic American ports. A certain ad- 
vantage attaches to this fact also. (3) On account of 
Montreal’s position the insurance rate is higher on hulls 
and cargo out of Montreal than out of New York. The 
net result of these advantages is to give New York 
a slightly lower rate to Europe and the British Isles 
than Montreal. 

“On the other hand, Montreal has two great ad- 
vantages which counteract those stated above and, for 
a portion of the season at least, put her in a more 
favorable position: (1) Montreal is on the direct line 
to Europe from the western states, and while water 
navigation continues has the advantage of a cheaper 
and more direct mode of transportation. (2) The 
facilities for handling grain at the port of Montreal 
are superior to those at the port of New York. At 
New York the grain has to be loaded into lighters and 
towed to the vessel’s side and there elevated into the 
vessel by a floating elevator. At Montreal the grain 
can be discharged into the transfer houses and spouted 
from there directly into the holds of the vessel. 

“We are now in a position to point to certain con- 
ditions which govern the flow of grain during the 
course of the year to these ports. The American har- 
vest matures several weeks earlier than the Canadian. 
As a result, the advantages of the St. Lawrence route 
attract heavy shipments from American lake terminals 
to Montreal. By the time the flow of Canadian grain 
begins to assume volume, a large part of the American 
export of grain has been accomplished. On the other 
hand, on account of the lateness of the Canadian crop, 
the end of the grain shipping season is approaching 
on the St. Lawrence before it does at the Head of the 
Lakes. This fact is of great significance as explaining 
partly why so much Canadian grain goes via New York 
and other American North Atlantic ports. When the 
flow of Canadian grain is still vigorous, navigation on 
the St. Lawrence ceases. Commonly it closes about 
two weeks earlier than navigation on the Great Lakes. 
Hence the flow of grain for this latter period is de- 
flected toward Buffalo or the Georgian Bay or lower 
lake ports, from whence it will move to tidewater by 
rail. The end of the season finds these bay, lower lake 
and Buffalo elevators filled with grain which will move 
out gradually during the winter. The grain carrying 
fleet on the Great Lakes takes a final cargo for winter 
storage, and a large part of this fleet ties up at 
Buffalo for the winter. When spring comes, their 
grain is discharged and moves out chiefly via New 
York. 

“In the spring movement one additional factor is 
of importance. During the winter the bay port and 
Buffalo elevators have become emptied of their stock 
in store. The first movement of grain down the lakes 
in the spring is to these ports as the most expeditious 
route to tidewater. It will thus be seen that the ex- 
planation for a large movement of American grain 
through the port of Montreal and a large movement 
of Canadian grain through New York and other United 
States Atlantic ports rests chiefly on seasonal changes 
affecting the St. Lawrence route.” 

The oldest grain exchanges, such as those of St. 

Louis and Chicago, have been serving the trade for 
over three fourths of a century. In recent years the 
grain trade has been characterized by the numerous 
organizations created at the lesser primary markets, 
such as Des Moines, Lincoln, Topeka, Denver, etc. 
These interior markets cut into the receipts at the 
seven big markets, yet the volume of business at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Duluth and Milwaukee is enormous. There is only one 
force which will move this vast volume of grain to 
these markets, and this is the price in these seven 
markets, 
_ Unlike the New York Stock Exchange, nearly all 
important grain exchanges are incorporated. The chief 
objects of all grain exchanges are the same, and are 
three in number: 

1. To provide a place to trade. 

2. To provide rules for trading. 

3. To furnish market information. 

In addition to these major objects, there are vari- 
ous incidental ones, such as to promote co-operation 
among the members, to adjust business disputes, and 
to prevent or cure trade abuses. As typical of the 
arge grain exchanges, the objects set forth in the 
rules and regulations of the Chicago Board of Trade 
= be cited: 

The objects of the association are: 

(a) To maintain a commercial exchange. 


“(b) To promote uniformity in the customs and 
usages of merchants. 
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“(c) To inculcate principles of justice and equity 
in trade. 

“(d) To facilitate the speedy adjustment of busi- 
ness disputes. 

“(e) To acquire and disseminate valuable commer- 
cial and economic information. 

“(f) Generally to secure to its members the bene- 
fits of co-operation in the furtherance of their legiti- 
mate pursuits.” 

The grain exchange itself does no trading. It has 
no interest in prices, other than to see that they are 
honestly made and correctly reported. The individual 
members do the trading, one with another, in part for 
their own account, in part upon orders. 

The membership qualifications are very strict on 
the larger grain exchanges. This is necessary to pro- 
tect the integrity of the contracts there entered into. 
When it is remembered that on a big futures market 
like Chicago the value of future contracts traded in 
often amounts to over $100,000,000 a day, and these 
are not written contracts, it becomes evident that a 
very high standard of commercial honesty is essential 
to the existence of the business. The rules of the 
various exchanges require the candidate for member- 
ship to meet two general tests, one as to moral char- 
acter, and one as to his financial standing. His credit 
must be good and must be kept good, otherwise he 
is dropped from membership. The claim is sometimes 
erroneously made that no farmers’ co-operative com- 
pany can join a grain exchange. The facts indicate 
otherwise. Farmers’ companies which are morally and 
financially sound can join, if they will agree to obey 
the rules. The large Canadian co-operative companies 
have had memberships for many years in both Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. Other farmers’ companies have 
memberships in Minneapolis, Chicago, Omaha, and 
Kansas City. 

Markets with large terminal elevator facilities (such 
as Duluth, Minneapolis, Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas 
City) have a strong representation of this group in 
the membership. Important shipping markets, such 
as Omaha and St. Louis, have large representations of 
receivers and shippers (that is, commission merchants). 
On the Minneapolis market there is a large group rep- 
resenting exclusively consumers, namely, the flour mills. 
On the same market is a large group representing line 
elevators. The number dealing exclusively in future 
commissions is small. The largest single group consists 
of those who are engaged primarily in the cash com- 
mission business. The Duluth market is similar to the 
Minneapolis market in these respects, only it is smaller. 
On the St. Louis market the cash commission men are 
by far the largest group on the exchange, while the 
buyers for millers and manufacturers constitute a 
relatively large group. On the Kansas City market 
the two most powerful groups are the cash commission 
men (receivers) and the terminal elevators. If a care- 
ful and detailed analysis is made of the membership 
on each exchange, it becomes apparent that the buying 
and the selling interests are about equally represented. 
Bargaining power, so called, is quite evenly divided. 

Each grain exchange has a set of published rules 
and regulations which provides for a democratic form 
of government. The majority governs; there is the 
one-man-one-vote rule. The grain exchanges for many 
years have used the initiative and referendum to insure 
greater democracy in their government. This device 
is looked upon in some of our states as the earmark of 
liberal and progressive government. The administra- 
tive work of the grain exchanges is in the hands of 
appropriate committees. As a rule the most important 
committees—those dealing with arbitration—are elect- 
ed; the others are appointed by the president of the 
exchange. 

Business disputes over technical questions in the 
grain trade are sure to arise at frequent intervals. 
Rather than clutter the courts with these highly tech- 
nical matters, the exchanges have provided >for an 
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oultan’s Bread 


PREMOTE behind the Sultan’s palace wall 
That silent rises out of teeming Fez, 

A foreign guest, who oft broke bread there, says 

One day at food a morsel was let fall; 

And Abd-ul, keen of eye, did gently call 

Devout slaves to restore the slighted shred— 

So prized in his religion is mere bread 

To the great lord of that imperial hall. 





Up to the table of this life we sit, 

With sultans some, and some with tribesmen placed. 
The fare is wheat or barley on our plate, 

And as we break the brittle loaf of it 

’Tis well to think what fragments we do waste 
Which our companions may deem consecrate. 


Arthur Upson. 
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arbitration by men familiar with the details of the 
business. A committee on arbitration hears the dispute. 
A decision is rendered. One appeal remains—namely, 
to another arbitration committee known as the com- 
mittee on appeals. Its decision is binding on both 
parties. This manner of adjusting disputes is believed 
by the exchanges to be swifter, surer, and cheaper 
than through the regular law courts. A nonmember 
who has a grievance against a member may employ 
the arbitration committee if he agrees in advance to be 
bound by the findings. A five-year study of all cases 
arbitrated (1913-17) on the Chicago Board of Trade 
shows that 82 cases were handled, involving a total 
of $35,561.17. Of these cases 12 were by nonmembers, 
of which the latter won seven. 

The number of committees varies somewhat from 
market to market. The following four are among the 
most important found on every large market: 

1. Market Information. The collection and dissem- 
ination of market information is safeguarded by very 
stringent regulations. Especial care is taken to pre- 
vent the starting or spreading of false reports and 
rumors on any subject affecting the market. 

2. Warehouse and Storage. All large primary mar- 
kets contain public or regular warehouses for the serv- 
ice of the public. Rules and regulations have slowly 
been evolved during the past 75 years to, protect the 
interest of those making use of this important service. 

3. Transportation. The committee on transporta- 
tion in the various exchanges has an extremely im- 
portant work on its hands. 

4, Clearing Houses. In the markets where future 
trading is developed, the operations of the clearing 
house are of prime importance. A vast amount of 
business must be handled with extreme speed and 
privacy. The committees in charge of this work on 
the various exchanges have met with conspicuous suc- 
cess in the discharge of their duties. 

The first object of an organized grain exchange is 
to furnish a place to trade. Each important exchange, 
therefore, has a suitable trading hall where the traders 
can meet, and where samples of their wares are dis- 
played. The conspicuous feature of every American 
grain exchange is the number of market information 
instrumentalities: the telegraph instruments, the tele- 
phones, the blackboards, the weather maps. Taking 
the Chicago Board of Trade as a type of the large 
exchange, the following instrumentalities for market 
information are all available on the trading floor or 
immediately adjoining it: 150 telegraph instruments; 
150 telephones; large weather map furnished by the 
United: States Department of Agriculture; regional 
weather reports, giving exact weather data for small 
areas in the crop belt to determine whether rain or 
other conditions are merely local or general; numerous 
blackboards showing current prices for cash and fu- 
tures on this market and all competing markets, visible 
supply of grain at all important markets, grain afloat 
at each terminal located on the water, grain exports at 
Atlantic and Pacific ports, grain on passage to speci- 
fied destinations abroad, movement of grain at Chi- 
cago (receipts by each railroad, shipments by each 
railroad), daily receipts at Chicago warehouses and 
daily shipments from same, and inspection by grains 
and grades in Chicago. In addition to this there are 
several tickers, some giving prices only, some giving 
so-called market gossip (i.e., market news of a gen- 
eral, commercial or financial nature from all over the 
world). An inspection of these instrumentalities shows 
that the factors affecting either the supply or demand 
of the market are quickly noted and made public here. 

In addition to this physical equipment there are the 
sample tables for the display of the samples of cash 
grain. Where future trading is carried on, there are 
also the so-called pits, or rings for the grouping of 
the traders in compact masses. 

The commodities dwelt in on the organized ex- 
changes, wheats and other grains, are highly standard- 
ized commodities. The Department of Agriculture has 
formulated standards and grades for the various 
grains, and has, under the grain standards act, pro- 
vided for federal supervision of all local inspection at 
terminal markets. The grades are federal grades; the 
inspection is local (either by the state or by the grain 
exchange), but it is kept fairly uniform by the federal 
licensing and supervision of inspectors. State inspec- 
tion is provided in Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and in several other states. State weighing is 
provided in Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri, and a number 
of other states. On the Chicago market the weighing is 
still done by the Chicago Board of Trade, a custom 
now over 77 years old. Inspection, grading, and 
weighing are still done by the grain exchanges in Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, Peoria, Decatur, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Cleveland, Buffalo, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and San Francisco. And 
even where the state does the inspection and grading, 
the exchange itself maintains a check on the state by 
means of a separate set of samples taken from the 
same cars but by different agents. 


Editor’s _Nete.—Forthcoming articles in this series 
will deal with the functions of the grain exchange, and 
particularly with the machinery of future trading. 
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BY THE WAY 


BY CAPT. A. F. G. RAIKES 
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WINTER 


WHEN the snow lies all around, 

And the sleighbells start to jingle, 
When it’s time that skates were ground, 
And our cheeks begin to tingle, 
When we've pancakes on our tables, 
And our appetites are good, 
When the girls get out their sables, 
Or if not, they wish they could, 
When the joy of Yule approaches, 
And we think of Santa Claus, 
When we dream of old-time coaches 
And forget the spring-time thaws, 
That’s the time I rise at seven 
And there’s hatred in my heart 
As I cry aloud to heaven 
’Cos my darn old car won't start. 

- . 


M. MITZUTANI, of Osaka, Japan, 
owner of a large chain of bakeshops, 
says that although the Japanese eagerly 
devour sweet rolls, buns, and bread and 
butter, they will have nothing to do with 
pie, because it is not pretty to look at. 

Funny, but we had never considered 
the pulchritude of a pie. Now we come 
to think of it, they must be homely, or 
why the term “pie face”? 

* * 


A Gaseous Pastor 

A dispatch from New Britain, Conn., 
contains the alarming news that yet an- 
other bread improver has been discov- 
ered. It tells how George Izalis, a chem- 
ist of that city, has challenged the claims 
of members of the Hellenic Orthodox 
Church, of Waterbury, that their pastor, 
the Rev. John N. Gerotheou, could raise 
bread without yeast or chemicals through 
faith. He will deposit $200 in a Water- 
bury bank to back up his challenge. 


* * 


SOME OF THESE FAITH BIRDS 
can raise most anything, though. We 
have heard of one who raised an auto- 
mobile not so long ago. It all depends 
upon the faith of the congregation. 

* 7 


Proc esl pekr kupute dosud cizi mouky 
(this is not pied type) was the title of 
an address read before the international 
breadstuffs conference in Prague recent- 
ly on the subject of why Czech bakers 
used foreign flour. Maybe they want a 
flour the brand name of which they can 
pronounce. sas ig 


For the Anxious Miller 


It might be well for the Federation 
to issue framed copies of the following 
sayings and quotations from well-known 
authors at the beginning of the next 
crop season in order to prevent some of 
the selling that usually takes place at 
that period, owing to fear of “the other 
fellow”: 
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The late Luther Burbank left behind 
him a new asparagus that has no stringy 
base and a variety of apple that has no 
core. Why could he not have been 
spared a little longer to introduce a 
wheat without the useless outer covering, 
we hear so much about these days? 


~ 7 


France as a Wheat Grower 


Owing to the fact that France is not 
a net exporter of wheat, there are a 
great many people connected with the 
grain trade who do not realize the im- 
portance of that country as a grower of 
wheat. How many are there who know 
that France produces twice as much 
wheat as Australia, at least as much, and 


usually more, than Argentina, and about 
one third as much as the whole of the 
United States? This is in spite of the 
fact that the area of the United States 
is 16 times as large as that of France, 
where the average yield per acre is as 
high as 32 bus. 


* * 


Silk From Corn That’s Not Corn Silk 
Farmers in a certain county of IIli- 
nois received about $120,000 this year 
for their old cornstalks, some getting as 
much as $5 an acre for the stalks in the 
field. That sounds a lot, but if you fol- 
low these stalks on their road a little bit 
longer, you will find them transferred 
into silk dresses and what nots, and 
selling at about $5 a square inch. 














Just bide a wee, and dinna fret! 

Anon, ‘ 
* 

The crosses which we make for 
ourselves by our overanxiety as 
to the future are not heaven sent 
crosses. . . The future is not 
ours; we may never have a future; 
or, if it comes, it may be wholly 
different from all we foresaw.— 
Fénélon. 

* 

There is nothing to fear but 

fear.— Yogi Saying. 
a. 


What does your anxiety do? It 
does not empty tomorrow, broth- 
er, of its sorrow; but ah! it empties 
today of its strength. It does not 
make you escape the evil; it makes 
you unfit to cope with it if it 
comes.—Ian MacLaren, 

* 


Our chief agonizer and thwarter 
is impatience.—George Meredith. 




















A Flour Man’s Flood Experience in Vermont 


In the last number of the “Family Al- 
bum,” a house organ issued for the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., family of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is a most interesting account 
of the experiences of Maurice Edelstein 
and William J. Newcomb, Pillsbury 
salesmen in the flood stricken part of 
Vermont. It presents so vivid a story as 
to be worth quoting. 

“Mr. Newcomb and I,” writes Mr. 
Edelstein, “started from Montpelier, Vt., 
about noon on Thursday to go by bus 
to Burlington to get the train to St. 
Albans. It had started to rain about 
9:30 the night before, and had rained 
hard all night. Between Montpelier and 
Waterbury, which is about 10 miles away, 
we encountered minor washouts and 
swollen streams, but had no idea it was 
going to reach flood proportions. The 
farther we proceeded the worse it got, so 
that by the time we reached Waterbury 
we decided to curtail the trip and spend 
a few hours at the Waterbury inn until 
train time, late in the afternoon. 

“Other travelers were arriving with re- 
ports of bad washouts below Waterbury, 
but we still thought of it as nothing 
more than a bad storm which we hoped 
would subside. Between 4 and 4:30 came 
the first report of one of the houses in 
the lowlands being inundated, which was 
quiekly followed by other such reports. 

“Just before dark we could see the 
Winooski River, about 1,000 feet in front 
of the inn, rising but not yet over its 
banks. However, more people had been 
forced to leave their homes and had come 
to the inn for refuge. Between 5 and 6 
the waters rose rapidly, apparently as 
a result of the large dam at Marshfield, 
Vt., collapsing. Just as we finished din- 
ner the lights of the village went out. 
With the sirens of the village fire depart- 
ment blowing frantically as two trucks 
raced up and down the village, we began 
to realize that it was more than an or- 
dinary storm. 

“The river rose until we could see it 
up to the curbstone across the street, 
and we watched it spread across the 
street and up the first step of the stairs 
leading to the inn. By that time hun- 
dreds of people were taking refuge at 
the inn. 

“Stories began to circulate of some 
of the rescues. A family named Sargent 
was entirely surrounded by the whirling 
waters in the lowlands; three attempts 
had been made to save them, without 
success. About an hour later a life line 
was attempted by running a locomotive, 
that happened to be on track near by, 
as far as it could proceed, and a fourth 
and last attempt was made to reach 
them. Just as the life line was close to 
the house the rushing waters tore it apart 
and the occupants, seven in all, were 
dashed into the black muddy waters and 
all were drowned. This was the first 
report of loss of life, and with that every- 
body took the rise of the water in a 
more serious way. 

“From 6 p.m. the water kept steadily 
rising up one step of the veranda, and 
then another, and then over the floor of 
the veranda so that those of us who were 
standing in the doorway of the inn with 
lanterns watching it were forced back. 
The fires in the boilers had been drawn 
to prevent explosions, and every one, 
guests and refugees alike, helped carry 
the furniture from the first to the second 
floor of the inn, and from then on every 


one settled down to the serious business 
of watching the water rise. 

“We timed the rise, and found it took 
20 minutes from one step to the next. 
After it had passed the landing on the 
stairs leading to the second floor, it rose 
more slowly until about 4 a.m., when it 
reached its peak. 

“A clock on the mantelpiece of one of 
the rooms was stopped by water at 3:31 
a.m. It was still pouring hard and in 
all it rained 36 hours—and how! 

“During all the dull process of watch- 
ing, rescue work was going on. People 
were taken from the second floors and 
attics of their homes in improvised row- 
boats made of two coffins boarded to- 
gether and a canvas canoe. 

“The second bad report that came in 
was of a Mr, Cutting, adjutant of the 
American Legion in the village. After 
having rescued many people, believing 
his own house out of danger, he went 
back to find it impossible to rescue 
his own. Had he stayed in the attic he 
would have been as dry as we were, but 
getting uneasy, he built a raft of two 
doors, and set his three children, wife and 
himself out on the raft. One of his chil- 
dren slipped off, and in the attempt to 
save the child, all his family were lost. 
He was found the following morning, 
dazed, in a tree. 

“Added to the flood hazard, we had to 
contend with that of fire, for all the fur- 
niture, etc., had been taken from the 
first floor to the second and placed in 
the corridors. There were plenty of can- 
dles, and every one could have had one for 
the asking. Lamps were placed at points 
of vantage, and it would have been easy 
for any one to trip over something and 
tip a lamp or candle. In fact, after Mr. 
Newcomb actually found a bunch of dry 
flowers on fire, we realized the serious- 
ness of the fire hazard and from then on 
the upper floors were patroled pretty 
carefully and every one was advised to 
stay with his candle or else put it out. 

“When daylight came it was a sorry 
sight to see the water up to the second 
floor windows of many of the houses. All 
we could do was to sit around and watch 
the waters slowly recede. 

“The Red Cross of the village was 
luckily located on high ground, and start- 
ed to function early Friday morning by 
delivering cans of milk by canoe to the 
different places of refuge. Hot coffee 
and bread and butter sandwiches were 
served. This, with milk and canned fruit, 
constituted our meals Friday and Satur- 
day. By Saturday morning the water 
had receded so that it was possible to 
walk through the sticky, slimy streets, 
and then tales of hardships followed fast. 
There were 26 known dead in Waterbury, 
9 probably many more unaccounted 

or. 

“Friday night several men talked of 
walking to Burlington, but I was unable 
to do so until I could get to the village 
and purchase some overshoes, woolen 
socks and heavy underwear. I walked 
along the railroad track for about two 
miles. When I saw the desolate condi- 
tions and terrible destruction of railroad 
property I figured we were in for a long 
stay, so when Mr. Newcomb proposed 
walking to Burlington I immediately 
agreed. 

“I had purchased a small Brownie 
camera, and took many pictures. When 


we reached the bridge that formerly 
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crossed the Winooski River we found 
both the railroad bridge and the state 
highway bridge had gone out. The only 
way we could get across was to climb 
down the abutment of the road bridge 
and cross the river on flood wood and 
climb up the other side. Of course this 
was dangerous, as the wood might loosen 
up most any minute and proceed down 
the river. 

“After crossing the river we tried to 
follow the course of the highway. We 
walked through mud and water up to the 
top of my overshoes, but it had not yet 
gone over, so my feet were still dry, 
However, where we expected to find 
firm ground was nothing but soft, sticky 
clay that had washed down from the 
hills, and each step brought us deeper 
into the mire until we could hardly move, 
and had the panic stricken sensations of 
one caught in quicksand. 

“When we came to an opening where 
a stream had flowed into the river we 
stood in water up to our knees. We 
tried to walk along the stream, thinking 
we might find a gravel bed, but instead 
it was nothing but soft, slimy clay. Here 
I decided that it was best to turn back 
as, fearing bad effects from the expos- 
ure, I figured that it would be better to 
be sick back in the village where there 
was a physician and under warm bDlank- 
ets than out there somewhere in the lone- 
ly country. I also knew that two travel- 
ers had been working on an amateur 
broadcasting set and had been able to 
send, but not being able to receive we 
did not know whether or not the outside 
world had got our messages. 

“We therefore parted company, as my 
partner decided to go on, and I turned 
back. He, however, soon got stuck so 
that he could move neither backward 
nor forward, and I tried to persuade 
him to conserve his energy and remain 
quiet till I could get help. Just then an- 
other party crossed the river and, for- 
tunately, had ropes, so with planks and 
ropes pulled him out. I, however, went 
back to the inn, stopping at the church 
where they were serving hot coffee, and 
then went back to my room where I 
stayed under warm blankets the rest of 
the day and night while one of the ladies 
carried my clothes to a house where they 
had a fire and could dry them. By Sun- 
day morning they had pumped enough 
water out of the cellar of the inn to per- 
mit starting the fires, and by nursing my 
overshoes and coat over the radiator 
I finally managed to get dry again. 

“Early Sunday morning there was 
great excitement over the arrival of a 
Red Cross truck from Burlington, and 
we besieged Red Cross headquarters for 
any conveyances that might be going to 
that city. Sunday afternoon the bus line 
owner came in from Burlington with 
Red Cross officials in an old seven-pas- 
senger Cadillac, and I was soon on my 
way back with him. The regular trip 
from Waterbury to Burlington is only 
27 miles, but we had to drive 100 miles 
over Mount Mansfield, the highest moun- 
tain in Vermont, through what is known 
as ‘Smuggler’s Notch,’ which is 4,088 
feet above sea level. Halfway up the 
mountain we ran into a snowstorm. The 
trucks had packed the snow down so that 
we could not get any traction. We skid- 
ded around, and finally were stuck for 
about an hour. Fortunately, the army 
transport from Fort Ethan Allen had 
got to the top of the mountain, and it 
came down with mules and mounted sol- 
diers, and managed to pull us out and up 
over the top of the mountain. 

“After that it was merely a matter of 
driving over desolate roads through pat- 
tially destroyed towns until we reached 
Burlington. Dead cattle could be seen 
by the hundreds, and the hides were be- 
ing stripped and the carcasses being 
drawn to some hollows for burial. It had 
been the same in Waterbury. With no 
water and no heat there had been great 
danger of typhoid, and had I stayed an- 
other day in Waterbury I would have 
had to be inoculated with typhoid serum. 
The hearse had been busy picking up the 
dead and taking them ito the church. | 

“There are hundreds of other details 
which I cannot hope to describe here, but 
this gives you some idea of flood condi- 
tions. We crossed Lake Champlain in @ 
boat after considerable delay, 4" 
reached Schenectady just in time to get 
the train to Buffalo.” 
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TIME ENOUGH 


HILE cruising in Maine one sum- 

mer, as guests of one of the asso- 
ciation’s members, Mrs. Bemis and I 
were delegated to go ashore in search 
of a milk supply for the yacht. We 
sought out a near-by farmhouse where 
we found a cordial elderly farmer and 
his wife in command. While waiting for 
the latter to bring in the milk from the 
spring house, the old man asked us into 
the general living room and kitchen, 
where we sat down to “pass the time of 
day.” Looking up at the clock on the 
wall, he said: “Kin you tell us the time 
of day?” And pulling out my watch I 
told him it was just five minutes before 
six. His clock was twenty minutes be- 
fore five, an hour and a quarter slow. 
(And this was all before our helter- 
skelter daylight saving legislation.) 
“Wal,” he said, “we do seem to be a bit 
behind, don’t we, but I guess we won’t 
change it. We like to keep our clock 
a bit slow because we have to get up so 
early in the mornin’.”—From “Hand Cot- 
ton Implements of India,’ by A. F. 
Bemis, of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

* - 


PICKED THE WRONG SPORT 
Convict (reading newspaper): “Dere’s 
justice for yer! A football player breaks 
two men’s jaws and another man’s leg 
and is de lion of de hour, while I gets 
10 years for only stunnin’ an old guy 
wid a blackjack.”—Boston Transcript. 
. - 
THE HANDY ALARM CLOCK 
A commercial traveler, staying at a 
small hotel, wished to catch an early 
morning train, and asked the proprietress 
for the loan of an alarm clock. 
She produced the clock and remarked: 
“We don’t often use it, sir, and some- 
times it sticks a bit, but if it doesn’t go 
off just touch the little hammer and it 
will ring all right."—Wall Street Journal. 
* * 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE 
In the course of the trial the judge 
turned to the Negro woman on the stand, 
and asked, “How old are you?” 
“T’se 73, jedge.” 
“Are you sure?” 
“Yass, suh.” 
“Mandy, you don’t look 73.” 
“Tse sure, jedge.” 
_ After a few moments the trial was 
interrupted by Mandy. “Jedge, I was 
wrong when I said my age was 73; that’s 
my bust measure.”—Virginia Reel. 
* 7 
Sonny: “Mommer, Papa wouldn’t mur- 
der anybody, would he?” 
Mommer: “Why, certainly not, child. 
Why do you ask?” 
_ Sonny: “Well, I just heard him down 
in the cellar, saying, ‘Let’s kill the other 
two, George.’ ””—Colgate Banter. 
* * 
BUSINESS 
Mr. Jacobs: “I sells you dot coat at a 
grand sacrifice.” 
Customer: “But you say that of all 
ing?” goods. How de you make a liv- 
Mr. Jacobs: “Mine frient, I makes a 
schmall profit on de paper and string.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


+ * 


“I have to live very plainly,” sai 

I y;” said an 
ndian dancer to a newspaper inter- 
Viewer the other day. On bread and 


Buddha, went , 
Weekly. we presume. - Everybody’s 


+ -¢ 
P At a recent by-election, a socialist 
peaker was talking at great length to 
an agricultural audience on the hardships 
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from which he alleged they were suffer- 
ing. Finally, in impassioned tones, he 
asked: “Are you going to take all this 
lying down?” “No,” said a little man 
at the back of the hall, in a squeaky 
voice, “the reporters are doing that, old 
sport.”—Milling. 
* 
HOPE 
An old Negro woman was taking the 
last look at the remains of her departed 
husband. 
“Po’ Rastus,” said she, “I suah hopes 
you ain’t gwine to where Ah spec’ dat 
you has.”—Buffalo Bison. 





September Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of September, 1927, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 

















Wheat -—Bushels—, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria ........6. BOGG = acccee cece 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds...... 3,795 336,672 ..... 
Belgium ......... 3,642 2,858,199 ..... 
Czechoslovakia ... cove 2,607,670 nsec 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. .... 42,265 209,305 ..... 
Esthonia ......... | rer reer cee 
WURIAMS nn csccces TS,.3GB = =§«-_—s acces § = wvace 
PORCO ...cecccess 28 1,667,323 ..... 
Germany ......... 74,224 1,806,404 ..... 
GIBPAIAP .ccccses sees 649,316 ..... 
GOGOOO ccvccccvcce ere 36 
EOOIMME wc ccccccce oe rire eee 
Irish Free State.. 5,419 146,667 ..... 
SOREe ccccccvcceses 35 1,289,674 ..... 
EMRE a eccecevese — eerie 
Cypress Isl. ...... 3,427 ST,.888 cance 
Netherlands ...... 177,117 3,164,821 ..... 
NOPWAY ..cccccees 32,088 149,332 240 
Poland, Danzig... ar eT eee 
BweGeR ..cccccecs 6,950 St | re 
U. Kingdom ...... 174,230 8,316,769 1,334 
Jugoslavia and Al- 

DAMIR occcccccce S40 = =«_s cveee § cvcce 
Canada é......... 6,009 10,322,307 313,531 
Br. Honduras .... 1,462 = cecee 766 
Costa Rica 833 1,656 
Guatemala ....... 15,871  ..... 490 
Honduras ........ 4444 = «sees 653 
Nicaragua ....... 2,229 = ..... 760 
Panama .......0.8 338,333 100 
Salvador ......02- 8808  cesce coves 
MOBIC .ncscccvecs 96,595 84,319 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ...... SBOG cesee «cence 
Bermuda ......0% | | ees 286 
Barbados oe RGSS = cetce 8 §=6avase 
Jamaica ......... G5SS 8s awvee 6,500 
Trinidad and To- 

BRS cc cccesesss ss ners nese 
Other B. W. Ind.. | ee 549 
GHBR cesccecccves 112,876 4,150 95,562 
Dominican Rep. .. 7,721 4,386 cece 
West Indies ...... 1,049 = acces 18 
French W. Indies. | ST LT eee eee 
BEaith wcccsccscecs BO.B4G 8 —«s_scccce § § ceces 
Virgin Islands ... 3.680 cece 540 
Bolivia .ccccccccs » | eee eee 
BPASED wc cccccccces 79,302 83 8 
CHO wccccccccces 8.686 8 =—«—s serves e068 
Colombia ........ 9,786 14,467 8 
Ecuador ......... 16,405 seces sesec 
British Guiana ... qj 7  «eeeee eevee 
Surinam ........-. 4.666 ceosee coves 
French Guiana ... |! res err er 
POPU ccccccccscces 10,486 265,244 
Venezuela ....... 16,082 §§ ceess coves 
British Malaya ... S485 ceces cvccs 
CRIMB cccsecesecs 65,114 6 25 
Fr. Indo-China ... | Sarr ere 
Hongkong ....... ers eres Te 
BUG, cecsesecsees s0608 656,519 ..... 
Japan, Chosen ... — ewes. eeess 
Kwantung, leased 

territory ....... $8,760 = =—=«-—s nnn «vo tee 
Palestine ........ = arr ae 
Philippine Islds... 48,706 31 
Byte wcccccsceses es ae ee 
Australia ....020+ ceoes 3 
British Oceania .. | cere are ee 
French Oceania .. eo ee me 
New Zealand..... - weaae Swale 
Brit. E. Africa... sere arte 
Brit. S. Africa.... 278 45,333 ..... 
Brit. W. Africa... 11,411  ..... 

Mgypt .ccccsccces er eee 
Other Fr. Africa.. ere ae ere 
Italian Africa .... 7 8 §6nee 8 86s e000 
Morocco ...ceseee S.4BB 8 =—«_sacvve eevee 
Other Port. Africa _ Tes eee 
Canary Islands ... ( ) or ee 2 
Other Sp. Africa.. De. @eses  e6ees 

WOCKIS os ccscees 1,280,020 33,748,467 507,415 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ......... CU,6GG  cececs cence 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. ... cseees 86,7980 cee 
Germany ........ 1,364,554 150,673  ..... 
Netherlands ..... \) 8 eee 70,000 
WOPWOP ccccccces od er eae re 
WORM ccccccccs cevees 44,854 ..... 
United Kingdom.. 1,012,577 1,072,039 30,872 
CamaGe ..ccceess 3,926,545 6,428,093 424,931 
Brit. Honduras .. cece ss eevee 47 
Costa Rica ...... | Bere 256 
Guatemala ...... B, Sesses 8 ‘Sees 
TROMORPER ccccccs  seccee: cevees 9,382 
Nicaragua ....... S 8 @eenns 789 
PRMAMA .occccees 16 100 619 
DROBO .ccccsvece eo) errr rer 18,327 
_. . i ae eee ee 691 
oo eee ree 3 
Dominican Rep... 15 
OS eee eee 
) oT Perrrr errr 4 
Colombia ........ 2 
British Guiana ........ 

CPOE cccicces § « cesese 
Venezuela ....... 20 
GRE ccccecescss cocses 
Philippine Islds... ...... 





Totals «0.6.00. 6,637,367 7,733,810 631,818 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in August and September, 1927, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): y--August—, September 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

eee 6 2 


Massachusetts .... 8 5 
New York ....... 1,402 379 2,118 371 
Philadelphia ..... 891 10 698 17 
BEASPIERE 2c cccccs 1,310 66 1,323 55 
WUE cecccsece 272 23 377 16 
PUOTIBR cccccscces oes 2 eee 3 
BOONE acscacecnes ees 5 240 5 
New Orleans ..... 948 188 1,643 260 
EN. one 6040.0 0:0% e<e 11 389 13 
Galveston ........ 4,170 147 +1,849 180 
San Antonio ..... 50 1 53 ee 
Tl PAGO 2c cccceces eee 1 eee 1 
APIGOMR 2c cccecese 1 1 eee 1 
San Francisco ... 618 36 53 34 
 ,. ., Seer eee 4,544 35 9,774 107 
Washington ...... 482 134 1,928 205 
Duluth-Superior.. . 669 «+ 9,065 

BRIGRAGOR cccccccs 1 2 3 1 
QEEe ccccccccesees 217 sos 238 

Porto Rico ....... eee 2 eee 4 
Wisconsin ........ 516 vee 55 ee 
TOURS ca ccccnccs 1,637 oe 8,292 ° 
CRICRBO oc 0ccccees 5,674 on 622 ee 
Montana and Idaho 1 ees 1 
Georgia .......... 1 ee 
Los Angeles ..... 1 1 











Totals ...cesees 23,402 1,054 33,748 1,280 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 932,693 996,064 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 821,874 
May. 808,693 866,200 709,476 927,653 
June. 785,336 923,519 863,341 911,202 
July. 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 
Aug. 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 


Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,125 
NOV... = seeeee 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. coves 943,941 1,040,831 836,284 


Tots 9,300,961 11,793,258 12,059,557 11,679,130 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
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Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in August and 
September, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 


August September 
4 


a ey. MCLEE TURER ECC ETC 3 
ee GE. e050 sec eeesenéan 150 166 
ik a 90 sna 604490845 es 7 
Bee SO 04:05 caceecsteacdeene 1 1 
SE DEG 2 ccievevenendtene 2 2 
ED. S 6a pean cebavcaaewaee 11 14 
SD 5% Sawa een dbesee as 113 192 
SE 66:5 #406 40 40450 46 SEe 93 107 
er errr 15 12 
Pe OD 0-046-5000 00008 ower ee 1 
RAE 6.0600 sebvcseereeriee oe 1 
WEROEE: oc ccneivececeucsenes 388 507 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMEN TO VISIT BAKERY 
trade with profitable side line of flavors; 
also to arrange with brokers and dis- 
tributing depots in every section of United 
States; pocket samples; be explicit in first 

















January ..... 6,868 5,803 16,821 8,279 1 

February .... 5,876 7,565 25,037 6,527 letter, territory, references, etc. Address 
Flavors,"”’ care Northwestern Miller, 545 

March ....... 11,042 10,185 23,253 8,343 Ohio Build Toled 

BO sxsseaee 8,432 7,436 9,264 8,850 fo Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

BAF ccccccess 3,425 4,483 12,062 11,556 

TUMO wcccccces 6,445 8,307 6,336 13,300 

TUlY ccccese -- 6,007 11,005 12,555 12,093 SITUATIONS WANTED 

August ...... 3,265 12,433 9,012 12,619 

September 3,529 11,010 6,624 22,647 AS SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 

October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,420 manager or correspondent; 16 years’ ex- 

November .... sees 17,940 6,161 25,647 perience in the flour trade. Address 1393, 

December .... eoee 9,964 9,863 36,158 care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

TetMls eves 64,565 117,321 147,058 215,439 (Continued on following page.) 





backward. 


fullest co-operation. 


respondence to us. 


540 Dwight Bldg., 


A CLIENT operating one of the largest mills 
in the Southwest is expanding its selling organiza- 
tion, and is seeking salesmen in Ohio, Indiana, 


Michigan and West Virginia. 


The men it wants are now employed, but are 
seeking larger opportunities. 
ducers, know the trade, and be going forward, not 


To such men it offers liberal salaries and commis- 
sion arrangement, a permanent connection and the 
Drifters and salesmen who 
change each year are not desired. 


Our client’s present organization has been advised 
of this advertisement and your correspondence 
will be absolutely confidential. 


LOOMIS POTTS COMPANY, 
Advertising Agents 


They must be pro- 


Address all cor- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with mill milling quality 


flour; Pennsylvania territory. Address 
1398, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


EXPERIENCED CHEMIST DESIRES CON- 
nection with good mill; able to take 
charge of laboratory; can produce results, 


Address 1397, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS SALESMAN, WITH ESTABLISHED 
trade in West Virginia, commission basis, 
with good reliable mill; corn goods, poul- 
try and dairy feeds preferred. Address 
1405, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill or upwards, or second miller’s 
position at fair salary; experience in mod- 
ern country mills; could go anywhere on 


short notice; good references. Address 
1400, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, OVER 15 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, central states territory; capable 
producing volume; making change and 
prefer Illinois territory, but would consider 
any good proposition in central states. 
Address “Flour Salesman,” 420 East 12th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
521, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILL CONNECTION DESIRED BY THOR- 


oughly capable salesman; good appear- 
ance, personality, initiative; long experi- 
ence and close acquaintance with prac- 


tically every important buyer New York 
state and New England; highly satisfac- 
tory credentials and references as to char- 


acter, ability and reliability; compensa- 
tion suggested—an arrangement of ex- 
penses and commission. Address 1406, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or field manager, for northwest- 
ern or southwestern connection, manufac- 
turing high grade flour; family and bak- 
ing trade; prefer connection organizing, 
directing sales organization in field where 
present Ohio residence could be main- 
tained; reliable references covering period 
of 13 years successful activities these po- 
sitions furnished. Address 1404, ‘‘Sales,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—I HAVE AN UNUSUAL OP- 
portunity in a 150-bbl, electric power, 
Minnesota flour mill with rye and feed 
mill, an excellent locality and doing good 
business; will consider trade for clear 
land, corporation stock that will stand in- 
vestigation, or give desirable terms. Ad- 
dress 1396, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 100 H-P FAIRBANKS- 
Morse, ball-bearing, late style squirrel- 
cage motor; 2,200-volt, 900 r.p.m., alter- 
nating current; there is also a link belt 
chain drive in connection with the motor; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANT MAN WITH $10,000 TO TAKE HALF 
interest in manufacturing of stock feeds. 
Address Centerville Flour & Feed Milling 
Co., Centerville, S. D. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUSINESS 
for sale or rent—Flour, feed, seeds, build- 
ing material and fuel, wholesale and re- 
tail business, at Fond du Lac, Wis; one 
of the best cities in the Fox River valley; 
have been in business for 40 years, and 
have a large, well-established trade which 
is 90 per cent cash; business is only two 
blocks from Main Street and centrally lo- 
cated; we have three blocks of sidetrack 
and three railroads which switch to our 
buildings free; will sell at a large dis- 
count from our appraisal made by our 
appraisal company. If interested, write 
Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 





Disc separation is flawless—as sure 
as the Law of Gravity. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











Riverside 
Code 


Five Letter Revision 
- Issued in 1923 


Per copy $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 









present plant, 


Remember 


ance cost. 


On any and every question of possible fire hazard 


230 East Ohio Street 


When Considering 


Building a new Mill or Elevator, 
or remodeling or adding to your 


The MILL MUTUAL Insurance Com- 
panies are prepared to furnish expert 
opinion which will minimize both the 
likelihood of fire loss and your insur- 


write your 


Mill Mutual Insurance Company or this office 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





of LIVERPOOL 


COMTORS SPUNNNE OP Tio Blinc sccccscsacceccesece 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


ys Wy BN Fy a oo hn 3.506 05055044000606000N 


200,000 
883,109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
n 424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








122 So. Sixth Street 





FIDELITY BONDS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY INSURANCE 














THE NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


Pittsburgh 


AND ITS SU 


GheRELIANCE FEED CO. 


500 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis 


pues WILL IE, 


Wire any of-these companies and get the benefit of their combined service 


BSIDIARIES 


Ghe NEWSOME MILLFEED CO. 


461 Board of Trade, Kansas City 


Sellers 

















i 
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Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Manufacturers of full line 
Dairy, Pouttry, 
Horse and Hoe Freep 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
BaLTiImMorE, Mp. 


Inquiries Invited 





Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 














The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











Founded 1795 


me 


Buckwheat Flour 


GOLDEN SHEAF 


High Gluten Bread Flour 





800 Barrels Daily 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 










When Prices 

STICKELL’S BEST 
For Fine Cakes Are High it 
Pays to Buy 





The Best 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka 4-10) -4 ee em 












Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Before the steam engine was made, 

Beforé a railroad track was laid, 

We ground the grain by waterpower 

And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat Flour. 
In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. Mixed cars a specialty 





George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind 


THE BEST FLOUR 
tun BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Bakers interested in 








making Good Bread 





The Walter Milling Co. 
High Quality Flour 


BUFFALO, N. Y. ROCHESTER 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 
MILLING CO. 


NEW YORK BUFFALO, N.Y. 








SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 
Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 


JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 
The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 


Correspondence Solicited 








Wm. Hamilton & Son 
MILLERS 
Spring, Winter and Rye 


Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N.Y. 





NEW YORK 





QNTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Flour Ki ; Ww rad 
ing Victor Wi: 

Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N.Y. 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 








“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service” 





PERCY KENT BAG Co., INC. 


Mixed Cars Epwin W. Sparks, President 


BROOKLYN 


BAGS 


— COTTON—PAPER— BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 


MIXED Serck 
CARS ELIVERY 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





BUFFALO 











WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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SIMONDS: SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 











sKANSAS CITY MISSOUBRBLI= 


To those millers who are looking ahead to their 
supply of protein wheat later in the crop year 
we are in position to give exceptional values 
from our well bought stocks. 






























NSDALE, PresipENt 
fist Vice PRESIDENT 
NBURY, Secy. & TREAS. 
. EMMONS 


A IS 
{Od as 
RTSCH 





CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 
Fine, high protein wheat 




















MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO P , 
EW YORK 
aes — we still is available but pre- 

Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. - 

Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. miums demand great Care 
in selection if the miller 1s 
to get the best milling val- 

Barnes-Ames Company ue for his money. 
Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 
Conor Stew Vouk Intelligent, 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd.. Winnipeg e 
oo = ag Shag Experienced 
Service 
Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 
is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 
Have J. H. Riheldaffer iebei 
er, of - ge 
sing Department make 
your selections. Our ser- Hallet & Carey Co. 
sales 7S oe Futures . Receivers . Shippers W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc a 
THE TENNEY COMPANY MI vanes NG blame: a ARS OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGER KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Minneapolis — 














— 


sprinc—MILLING WHEA T—witer SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 
poe McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


— 
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PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Preswent 


} FRED UHLMANN, Preswent RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anv Treas. 
4 


Your Own Storage... 


We specialize in carrying wheat 
for mill customers in “‘special 























































































= bins’”’ until they want it shipped 
to them,—better and less expen- 
sive than your own storage. 
Elevator Capacity, 2,300,000 Bushels 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager U H LM AN N G R A I N C O . 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg—T. A. King, Manager CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| 
e a 
Superlatively Scott, Burrows & Christie || MONARCH 
: : li 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Elevator Company 
Fine Mil Ing - soil 312 Chamber of Commerce 
WHEAT ojtocks - Grain - (Cotton - Provisions Qoenting te Menneds ont 
- : Republic Terminal Eleva- 
We give good service to MEMBERS—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade tors at Minneapo lis, Minn. 
all millers but like espe- eet Sa 
cially to serve those who and the Dakotas. 
require especial quality GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 
selections. MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Moore-Seaver C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 Straight SERASUIEEED TGS 
Grain Co. Country Run a —e 
issouri Red 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage Wheat Setenn aietiaiiin 
KANSAS CITY ’ ’ B. O, CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 
Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Cash and Fut CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires D dable Service for 
K.L. LUIBEL aaa ae Particular Millers roel ih 
Consignments and Future Orders Solicited Your wheat 
Sales to Arrive Ri . FIVE LETTER REVISION JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
iverside Code woke od Per Co 12.50 
MEMPHIS, TENN. For sale by all its branches and THE td MILLER, Minneapolis, py $1 8. A. 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
os 
0A merica’s| erminal 
inest | on Elevator 
Doubt Has Turned to Certainty .... . 
For several weeks we have questioned the future supply of strong wheat in Southwestern reserves. This 
all question now is answered by the certainty of great scarcity of protein wheat later in the season. 
— Every miller should protect his supply now. 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 
Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
-——— 
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FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. [ 






























































206 Chamber of Commerce 38 Chamber of Commerce 817 Postal Telegraph Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. 4 
We are carrying large stocks—all grades— = 
wire any one of our three offices. 
Operating elevators—Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. 
Prompt Service We Ship What We Sell q 
Established 1877 FAIRBANKS, Liquid Hydrocyanic AcidGes | ) 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. MORSE & CO. ba cia aaa fumigations ) 
Soft and Hard Winter ScaLEs— MOTORS 
MILLING WHEAT pmSpoMPs ‘ane iene { ) a 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade \ 
B Store Flour in Transit 
A N A LYSE S Complete Electric Equipment for Avail Yourself ott the Thre Freight Rate 5 To Destroy — 
The Columbus Laboratories Flour Mills and Grain Elevators All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry ( Fumigators Supply Company 
31 North State Street - CHICAGO | | "Sale tions in Principal Ole eset ee Er | CRRA How vat, ¥ ¥. * 
= 





It's the <uality ~ Service 


endered », 





that have so firmly established | 
their record with millers and , 


elevator men throughout the OurTbhree stars 
United States and Canada. 


%* The Perfection 


Each machine was designed Dust Collector 
LWAYS pleased to answer inquiries for a specific service neces- os ios 
or discuss the merits of our machines. sarily required for better mill- %* The Iron Prince 
We can probably refer you to plants ing and production of flour of ew 

. 1S 

in your vicinity using our machin- the highest quality. de AutomaticMilling 
ery to good advantage. Remember The mechanical principles Separator 
we are always at your service. adopted only after the most Numerous sizes for 

exacting tests have given proof 

of efficiency. 


All machines are built for long 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Service, light up keep and low 
Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. power cost. 


@he PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY “#zassx’ | fC 


— 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





me RED DOG -»= 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


bbbebdebdbbbbbbeb ttt dere Loti CITI Tirirrrrirrr iri cirri ris iis iri irri irri irri rir rrr 














Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MauRIcE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 
NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TITITITITT IIT TIT irri rit iy 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 





HAMBURG “Saitenburgerstr. No 15" 


Cable Address: *“‘WATERMAN™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


Hamburg, Germany 


SILLILIL IIIT TTT iti ti iii titi ii iit 























TIT 
There are a few good mills who want the 
Low Grades ans Second Clears | Smeending | etchant ow moby Gah mone 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


‘oper 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 
Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. OHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 
market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








rE LLY Finds 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








WARD’S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—-WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 


W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
410-420 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 











y05 EPH’s 


100 LBS. NET 











eS oh te 





Screenings and 
Mill Oats & Bought and 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 


- Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR axpv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 


DIRECT MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
High Quality 

Spring and Hard Winter Flours 

130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat? ’riours 


SappuirE—Jup1ta—Gotp Cross 
609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 


We are ; 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 
225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and M1xepD FEED Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MeEmpuis, TENN. 




















PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















[Chapin Buys Bran 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 





Chapin & Co. pais’ Fecds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MILLFEEDS «ye 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
827 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mer. CHICAGO 








J.M. Bour, Flour Broker 


628 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


QUALITY FLOURS 




















ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








DOMEsTIC—F LOU R—export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 








The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FiLour Miu AGENTs 


Propucre NEW 
ExcHAaNnGE YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











————., 


Emrit Trading Corporation 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RaPHEL, PRESIDENT 


FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPOR' NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘““EmrITo”’ 








Feed & Grain BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Ch ber of C 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Corn Products - 


Semolina - Linseed Cake 
Morrow & Company Retebiehed 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘MoRROWLAW,’’ New York 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
. 1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





[FLOUR BROKER) 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities * 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK ” 


Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 








Since 1899 


IRNHEL 
FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





BUYERS 
OF MILLFEEDS 


Wire us your offerinys 


C.J.MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘““AMFLOURCO”’ 


DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ana CEREALS 


Prompt Service 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


L. I. MOORE 


Successor to 
WM. SIMPSON 


Produce Exchange Cables: 
NEW YORK OMAND, N. Y. 








John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frovurn—BROKERAGE—Feep 
Mail Samples 





808 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E, 8TJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKERS New York City 





H. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Riitsusuueissy 


Mttt FEEDS 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


-FLOUR 








J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 
Produce Ex. New Yorx 





Hunter-Robinson Milling 


& GrainCo. BRED 


Buyers and Sellers of 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 
—— 











The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


NEW YORK 


91-93 Wall Street 














SIMPSON.HENDEE & COING. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 





NEW YORK 























os) 
FLOUR : FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 








HINTON, WEST VA. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 
Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 
STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
Mills at 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
BurFa.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Strates,’’ Philadelphia 


BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 





MILLFEED 


Oil Meal - 
Dried Buttermilk 


J. P. PARKS 


New England Bldg. 


Screenings - Low Grade Flour 
Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 
Cottonseed Cake and Meal - 
Powdered Skim Milk 


Linseed Cake and Meal 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


Domestic MILuineG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 


DON C. GRAHAM 
FLOUR 


640 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY 








REYNIER VAN EvERA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 





peace 





FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Purmapecpuia, Pa. 








SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


a and Lowest Quotations Fourth and Market Streets 
of All Grades. 
ocitiek ue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. E ARE ALWAYS in 

the MARKET to 
BUY BRAN, MIDDLINGS, 
MIXED FEED, and other 
CEREAL BY-PRODUCTS.” 


‘‘WE COVER 


Chas. M. Cox Company 


714 Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND’’ 














BREY & SHARPLESS ERED 
F LO U R of all kinds 





Bourse Building 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





All Grades MJ TLLLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 1916 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FIL.OUR ponestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commerce Bldg. 








Flour of Quality 


J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 














NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 





F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 














ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-FIVE OTHER CITIES 








“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“Fiaky,’’ London 


Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘“CoveNTRY,'’ London 





TASKER & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“FLoury,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 





And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘FEASTANCO,”’ London 


M. STANNARD 


F, T. Couiins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNDSELL,” London 


LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
illers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“‘TOOMITOOM” “TooMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Mrp11u,’’ London 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘PoLiock,” Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,’’ Dublin 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,’’ London 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 

consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


James Cochrane 


——.., 








BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso”’ 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 

Cable Address: ‘“Rosiin,” Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxruip,’’ Dundee 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,”’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ‘‘CORNSTALK,”’ Glasgow 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR | 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 





LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘“MippLin@s,”’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,’’ London 


| 
| 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 'RuNcIE” 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMacK,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


UTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“ByRNE,’’ Dublin 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,” Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FREDKOS,” Belfast 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ““Buttrrant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ““FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


ANDREW Law WituiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Established 1851 
Sir Thos. Dunlop Bt. 0. B.E. 
Robert J. Dunlop Thos. Dunlop, Jr. 
THOMAS DUNLOP & SONS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


70 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“DuNLOP,’’ Glasgow 





—— 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BRISTOL, SovuTHAMPTON, HuLL, Bre.rast, DUBLIN and CORK 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘DELIGHT,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘“Grarns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Mathieu Luchsinger J. P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘“MaTLUCH”’ 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BryGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 








TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ““CLEO”’ AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 





: 1 72, 
ONavaR Sing, MSTERDAM Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
HANDELSVEREENIGING | G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 
LE GUE & BOLLE FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
EGypt GREECE Head Office: 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS tat ont ALEXANDRIA 
ROTTERDAM eae — Levantine (P. O. B. 121) 
arkets 


Telegraphic Address: ““Legué,’’ Rotterdam Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ““SIRENE"” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘*VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miwn., U.S. A. 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 


Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘HoFrooDcoRP”’ 





SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘‘ScHa@rFrFER,” Rotterdam 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HiLTon”’ 





Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 

Canadian mills 


Cable Address: ‘'TassIANo” Represented in all the towns of Finland 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, < 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,”’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osi1EcK,’’ Amsterdam 








FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


O/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


L. DUNBAR & CO. 
Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 

Exchange Building, HONGKONG 
Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 


Cable Address: “‘DuNBAR,” Hongkong HELSINGFORS 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘““WiTBURG” 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘“‘WiTBURG” 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ‘FELIXHEN”’ 








COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE HANDELSKAMER” ROTTERDAM 


bw shove is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
Can esires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
adian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Best American References Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER” 








M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,"’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 








CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTrroMADSEN" 


Samples and offers solicited 


RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “RimPavu” 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,"’ Copenhagen 


BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 


FLOUR AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: “ AcIFLOUR”’ 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: “OrIENTESCO,"’ Hamburg 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 





F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFES for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 
Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 

““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 





KJAER & SAND 
FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “CoMARIUS” 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 

Our former customers are again able to buy 

direct through us. We, therefore, wish to 

secure agencies of first-class American and 
Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘ROLFSENSON” 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Bios” 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEDEBOER,"’ Hamburg 


W. de BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 


WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 





AXEL JACOBSEN 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“LEXA” 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 


Established 1891 


GULBRANSON &THOMLE 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 

OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “SELMOT” 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 





Established 1846 
LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 














GENT 
Cables: ''KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 





T. KROEPELIEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
BERGEN, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “UNITAS” 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 











Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 
317-19 Buder Bldg ST. LOUIS, MO 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO.USA 





Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ‘“VILLARINC”’ 


Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Cable Address: 
“ ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 








W. S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 


— 














‘ Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 
BUSHNELL 82%tioxer 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 

Covers the Island of Porto Rico 
Cable Address: ““VENROD”’ 
Ochoa Bldg. SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 





JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 
Cable Address: “Rovira,” PONCE, P. R. 








Mrpa’s TRADE Mark & 
PATENT BUREAU 


837 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 














iss 





weller 


Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
—Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 














Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BiopcGert, INCORPORATED, JANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 











NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 





Fine Flavor — First of all! 


APPEARANCE—crumb—texture—grain 
—and loaf volume may rate 100% but 
unless the flavor is there you have not 
produced the perfect loaf. 


That’s why every shipment of wheat 
we mill must meet high standards for 
flavor producing character and every 
lot of flour we sell is given careful lab- 
oratory tests for ‘‘flavor’’ as well as the 
other qualities required to produce the 


perfect loaf. 





FLOURS 


‘““MADE GOOD” since 1855 


Hard Wheat Flours 


Bakers Best 
Keno 
Chief Pontiac 


COMMERCIAL MILLING C0. 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


Soft Wheat Flours 
Velvet 
Seal of Purity 
Royal Star 


PITTSBURGH 























“Gor Ker 9? 


A Flour that yields high in loaf volume, 
producing a loaf of excellent flavor and 
texture — Fairly priced — Fairly sold. 


Cable Address: 
POWERFUL” 
es: 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Millers’ and Riverside Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 





CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour. Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











FISHER & FALLGATTER 


PURE RYE F OUR Pure Buckwheat Flour 


winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. a " 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 


WAUPAOA, WIS. Galesville, Wis. 


Quality Michigan Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 

















Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 














Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional i 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 














The Huron Milling Co. "Sietizcr 


Sau FINE BISCUIT FLOUR ait 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Buying a cheap flour is like buying a cheap 
automobile—it’s easy on the purse but try- 
ing to the vocabulary. 







2 ae aaa... 

































JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENT.~G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY . 
One MOORE-LOWRY | 
~ 
FLOURso MILLS CO. | 
: CKainsas City, USA. ? 
e/E\o ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS eCUW9 
“17° ” KIST”’ 
J.F’.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is SUN] oe 
e 66 
ts WESTERN STAR” arte | 
Manufacturers of Milled in the Heart of Ripe pl 4 
Kansas Turkey the Best Wheat Country of its fine, strong Sones —_ 
Hard Wheat and ~ nome of Haney hes 
Wheat —” ‘Che Western Star Mill Co. The Maney Milling Co. 
J. J. Vanier, Manager SALINA, KANSAS OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























Spends little time 
in the warehouse,— 
waiting to be sold. 


i LQ UJ i< Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
i NEWTON, KANSAS 
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27 
W 4 I Wichita, Flour Mills Co, 
y Ig UP 
G2 AD GWichita,, Kansas 
\ 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY CAP, ACITY, 2500 BBLS. 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
A Fair Test 
P | 
N Try “Kansas Expansion” for a month, 
iN ne? 
‘ and if it doesn’t sell better . 
. ® i 
= K then you’re an exception. 
- is 
S 
N 
NS 
NS 
_ 
Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIs Co., J.C. CONSODINE Co 
Produce Exchange, New York. 1503 Mer. Bk. Bldg., "Indianapolis, Ind, 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., R. H. ADDINGTON, oe Ww ‘ = Rd., 
Bluefield, W. Va. Pittsburgh, Pa., 8. E 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., Harry D. Garst, 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo, Huntington, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H. B. SCANLAND, 
Cumberland, Md. Bluefield, W. Va. 
H.C. HAGERMAN, Mount Bethel, Pa. 
South n Repr ives 
: Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
iw FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 
99 h d fi ality, di dabili d i 
“Gooch’s Best THE NAME OF CAIN }zstrod ter cuslly,dependabiity and curve HALSTEAD 
Today we offer 
4 99 
Superior quality A RC H E R . BOSS 
—to make all the finest short patent to be had 
" baked things THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. Jim Dandy Crystal 
better. Open for connection in some markets LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ZENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. Sales Oer-NEWTON, KANBAS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Capacity 1,000 Barrels Established 1879 ‘ 
-_ 


OBIN’S ‘BREST 


Excellent flour . . 
. . and that’s vodeetaiine 





She 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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“Mhite Grest 


— Shelerfect Hour 


The buying public constantly seeks better 
quality. In flour WHITE CREST sat- 
isfies this demand. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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(au TIONING dealers against cheap flour is an old story. 


Experienced buyers probably can remember back twenty or 





thirty years when the millers of fine flour were doing it as 





persistently as they are now. But it is a significant fact that 





these same buyers, wise through experience, are the ones who 





most scrupulously heed the warning. a 
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3,500 Barrels Daily 


‘Kansas Besr> 


| FPS, EES +. « One the reasons America S 
standard of living is the highest of 
all nations. 





_ HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


J 24s xansas BESTT | \ 











| aa tails + 


























Flours 


of exceptional quality 
from the great Turkey 
wheat district 


Sales and Executive Offices 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 


“J mbassador”’ 


Western Kansas 
Turkey Wheat Patent 


OUR mill at Larned is far 
out beyond the softer wheat 
sections of Kansas, — out 
where all of the wheat is 
strong and fine. 


Bowen Flour Mills Co. 


Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 


MILLFEED 








Largest Dealers 
in the Southwest 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 



































Hil Mills at Clay Center, Kansas Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS sterilized and will keep indefinitely. 
J, 
— mn - 
=f fe eee 
Rade it at 
‘ 
cehlrelile 
rere ee eee Cee 
og rik # 
7 








OT, 


Th eel 
THE oun *LOUR 


Brand stability under 
every crop condition. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” 


Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Made in Kansas 
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“SLOGAN” 
A strong flour made from the finest 
Oklahoma Hard Turkey Wheat 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
E! Reno, Ok!a. 





ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world — from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Ling J 
Foreign and D Trad 
Member Millers’ National odeeation 


Halted 








OPERATING 


ELEVATORS 


daily 
ENID MILLING CO. ENID, OKLA 











KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills | othe 





2500 Bbls.Daily 





Oklahoma’ Largest Flour Mill 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 











SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 











“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 





USE 


White HouseFlour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


“Sunny Boy”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Interior Frour Mis Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








short patent 


“Kansas Sunshine” for family 


6 99 Milled ae. 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 








“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas “Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 














Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 











No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 


Srowing demand. 


WILuis Norton Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





ign 
the opposite 
page were or- 
iginated and 
engraved by 


HOLLAND 


ENGRAVING CO. 








“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
OHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


‘BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 











“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 
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IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY— 


Nov. 30: Visited the trade in Center City to- 
day and wasn’t able to do much. Our dealers 
tell me that “Hunter’s Cream” is taking away 
all of the trade in the county. 
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bo ee THE NEW ERA MILLING Co. 


(ite, — al 
SO Arkansas City, Kansas: 














.... fills the need of bakers selling 
to the best trade. 


“ohe KANSAS MILL € ELEVATOR Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels © 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 


OW one of the Kell 
Group of Flour Mills 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 





FoHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





NA MILL 
WE DW 


) DOLLARS 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


pees Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


ya Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 








1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 





“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 




















The high protein content 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 








makes the difference. alii. = vee 
OAILY 3} sto = 
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THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Mary Sunshine Family Flour 
and Mid-West Bakers’ Flour 


give satisfaction 


MID-WEST MILLING CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 





We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 



































HARPER, KANSAS 

















Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S 


especially suited to their requirements, 


MOTHER’S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 


its well balanced m 
MOTHER’S BEST 


Please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 


rolls and cakes, 


! “Utility” 
MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker a U U YY 


who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST 
right. Ask us more 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 


Branch Office: 151 
817 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, Si. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 





BEST FLOUR : > By When quay 


calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 


ellow gluten. ; real goodness, 
is designed especially to try— 















is made right and priced ; - : , 
about it. Rhos rae 


3 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The Last Word 
in Better Flours 



























































For distributors who are looking for a 
flour that is better than any sold in the 





past, we are now milling “Heart of 

















America.” 


























It costs more, of course, but people are 





paying the added cost gladly in the ter- 








ritories where it already has been intro- 
duced. 

















og Not like anything you’ve 


i = 


: = on Ed sold before. 















































RODNEY MILLING CO: : | Es 


Bisse: [3s geese Hi a| I | I | KANSAS CITY, MO. int = 


see 1111000010111 Ed 77M) We 
SE = ul [ ——— ss i nah, UASterling, ©President 
1.) 3B I CLBeckenbach, Sales Mgr. 
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Winner 





Any effort by a baker to 
improve his bread quality 
brings him sooner or later 
to seriously consider using 


W inner 


| 
Y) 


yA 
P| 
° 


FULLY PROTECTED— 

The trade knows that the brand, “Boss 
Patent,” is a buyer’s guarantee against poor 
wheat and slovenly milling. 


JEOQROO) 
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LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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More loaves | = ‘YWts Better Hour 
to the Barrel BSS | ~for Baker 
Better Bread’ HAVASAK i Grocer, Jobber” e V e { 
wih HALF A CENTURY 
Ask the customer what Just completing half a 
she thinks of "Havasak. century’s service to the 
users of better flour. 
‘W.A. Chain, Manager, 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
COMBINED S™ > WHEAT STORAGE 
6 repr eAnnaLe 500,000 BUSHELS Q 
TbeW alnut Creek Milling Co. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS fn 
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Where Is My Flour Trade Going? 


John Stilson had asked himself that question often during the past ten years 
as he saw his trade dwindle to one half and then one third of what it had 
been once. 


One day an “I-H” salesman called on him and listened to his troubles. 
“It’s your flour,” the salesman suggested. 


“No,” answered Stilson positively, “I’ve always used the same flour,—one 
of the best made.” 


“Perhaps it was once, but is it still?” 
“What do you mean?” asked Stilson. 


Then the salesman told him of the progress in milling made in the past few 
years,—of improving flour quality and uniformity, and how some brands had 
kept step, and others had dropped out. When he left, Stilson thought it 
over and decided to change brands. 


He is doing very well with “I-H” now. 
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Washington Flour Mill 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuume Co., Inman, Kan. 





Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 


Golden Glory 722 892" of pre: « 


High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 


————_, 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA fixers 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,800 
Barrels Daily ATOHISON, KANSAS 














e “19 Vi fl 
Old Trail from westara - 
ansas wheai 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








——_. 


American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Oable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 

















LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








GINGHAM GIRL 


The 
World’s 
Finest 
Flour 





“at 4 
ay 


NP 
Gingham Girt 
Made by Millers of 
WHITE STAR 


The Baker’s Flour Dependable Since 1840 


Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 


Established 1855 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills in 
the St. Louis market, the following: Semo- 
lina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific Coast Pas- 
try Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat Flour. 


PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 

Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AviIsTocK” ILLINOIS 




















“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 
ST. MARY’S, MO. 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


RADIUM FLOUR 


GIVING REAL SATISFACTION TO AN INCREASING 
NUMBER OF BAKERS EVERY 


DAY 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ANNAN-BURG 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








** THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = Me 


| WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. ST. Louis MY 


























Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 














Baur Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


ROMEO PATENT 
“You'll Lovit”’ 
Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 


“ORRIS” “TOKAY” EstTaBLIsHED 1864 
. 
MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 
Established 1849 
Saxony Mills ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. THE MEYER MILLING COMP ANY 
Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. 
Established 1878 Bernet, Craft & Kauffman GI a a G CO. 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. Milling Co. sr. tov1s, uo. nee 
Exporters Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 


Plain and Self-rising Flour 




















Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
Milling Co., Valmeyer,Ill. 350,000 bus. 











Hezel Milling Company HUEGELY MILLING CO. 
NAS Eetabilshed 101 sets Witt Pees rons 
Manufacturers of hard and soft Correspondence 
Wheat Flour Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 
MONROE MILLING CO. Scott County Milling Co. 
Reneiein th WATERLOO, ILL. shiahtaiadesibteians 
aoe ee TT = Ht fe Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


~ 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 











Color and Baking Qualities— 


The Selling Factors 
Where obtained ? 


Write 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


Speedy and Safe! 


KILLED hands _ deliver 

your freight shipment with 
the care and promptness that 
are the outgrowth of 56 years 
of experience. 





Special 104 ships that total over a mil- 
Equipment lion tons provide a world-wide 
for Flour, service for every kind of 


Etc. freight. There are fast trans- 


1 : atlantic mail liners, the largest 
Paes — and fastest ships in the New 
Milli Ton a York to California service, and 

a See special types of freighters to 

56 Years’ meet individual shipping needs. 

Experience You can count on speedy de- 

World-wide livery with a minimum of 

in Scope breakage and pilferage and you 
Frequent will secure the favorable insur- 
Sailings ance rates that are accorded 


our steamers when you 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


: ew York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston i 

Philadelphia Houston and Rarengeet Seng 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 

















REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


7 New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic sieen 


Fer Ne ork to Fench: Bane Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


As Box w Yo ork, fo Funch, Edye 4 Oo, Inc. 
A ee = Samaes S Vo., OS more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 

At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 
Keyser Buildi ing. 

At Boston, to a Lombard's So: 

At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping Co. 1416-1417 New Oricans} Bk. Bl 

At Ohi . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
dinavian Ports. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 

For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 











CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera and Tampico, 
Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 

For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 


M. HARTMAN, G. W.A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








C—APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 


Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 
420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 













f — rite for Samp) 
MNIMIDASIO® “Bre 8" INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 
SenrnaeTse7 Advertiser’ 
ey Qivateer’s Beacons McKnight Building Munsey Building 
Largest in the World MINNEAPOLIS = WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 


Holders—75 Numbers Harry Harper & Company 




















Every sixth customer 
a shareholder 

















BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN-—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves. 


SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
, 649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


Henry HAagyn, Superintendent 





166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Th. 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Blidg., "hesnto 2, Ontario 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: 


H. J. Parrriner, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicuots, Vice President 


“*PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rosert E. Sreriime, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 


Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bamey,C. F. G. Rarxes, WaLTer QuACKENBUSH 


Rosert E. Srerurme, Editor 


Carrot K. Micuener, Managing Editor 
Joun P. Bropericx, Assistant News Editor 


W. C. Nicuots, Business Manager 


Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


L. C. Wirten, Cashier 


Tuomas A. Grirrim, Circulation Manager 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Northwestern Miller, published on the first, 
third and fifth Wednesdays of each 
month, in combination with The North west- 
ern Miller and American Baker, published on 
the fourth Wednesday—per year (52 issues); 


second, 


Domestic, $2.00 Foreign, $4.00 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
published on the fourth Wednesday of each 


month—per year (12 issues): 
Domestic, $1.00 Foreign, $1.25 


Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn., 
as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 
The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 


advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns. 





A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill.......... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal............ 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas... 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo...... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
o fale, NM. Zocccccccce Poe eed ecccocces 
Great Northern ” Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
ClowuG, Mime. .ccccscccccccccccscccecs 
Great West Mill & Elevator “Co., Ama- 
PERO, TOMAS cccccccccccccccccccsecccees 
Green & Gowlett, London, England rr 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Gulbranson & Thomle, Oslo, Norway.... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chi- 
GAB cecccececsrcsccecccccvcccccccecs 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
tom, KQMBas ..ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow......-- 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y.....--- 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, IIl. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo.......- 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England..... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills......-- 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......--- 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, IIll.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIl..... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland.....- 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco... 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City...- 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...-.- 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ......+.+eeee+%"" 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas tel 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.. 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, IIl....--+- 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....-- 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co. 
St. Lowia, Mo. .cccccccccccccscserss'? 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.- 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind....---+: 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.-- 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 
Mt 04545 chnwdSSeeebasediggsensecseese* 
Industrial Appliance Co. ; Chicago, Ill.. 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas city, 
Mo. ccccccece SSeboeeeeoeocceescosces® 
International Mercantile Marine Lines, 
New York, N. Y.......++++ 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
inedinkeus ‘ Cov ver 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co.. ‘Kansas City. 
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Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

©. Astico), Wis. ...eseseeeeeeeeeceeee 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo..... woeee 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas ..seseecsessscccessvvece 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill..........++ 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Dénmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

Fork, NW. Zecccccccvccecsccccccscccccce 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn......... 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway........+- 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 


Qe cece erereeneeeeesssesese 


Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill........ eevee 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y¥... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y......... 
EOP MOR, GIRTRTERT occccccccccccsces 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Blevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

OE, TM Sek cc60506400 00060800 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........+. 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

SE Gi uhianuhaseccdeessnenes 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Duluth 
ee ee awe ks cach snceee 


McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill........+++- 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow...... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J.. New York, N. Y....... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland...... oe 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N, Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 

’rsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
_ Cc. J., Grain Co., New York, 


oo & Lawrence, Washing- 
rer Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Men 1, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
fe nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
x cator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........+. 
€rrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
— Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
ever Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
8 Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

xu ET See se £5 bh kde oes cee 
Mid eeY-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
Ka nsas Milling Co., Clay Center, 


Midana Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engraving Co., St. 

Paul, Minn. e 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

bus, Ohio ....esee6. 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas.. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D......- 
Mitchell, John B., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. coves 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


eee eee ewe eee eeeeeeees 


eee ee weeeeeeeeee 


MOnt. cccccccccccccccccccsscccceseses 
Moore, L. I., New York...... eecccccce e 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. coccccccccccccvccccvcccscccs 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn........- 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......+++ 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. Yo cevccccccee 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa........++. 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........++-+ 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ..ccccccccccccccccvecesssvccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills, Clifton, N. J... 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland.........--. 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........+++. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis ....ceeescseseccecs 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn, ..cseeeeee 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis...... eecce 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
» 0060000000000600000000080cNUEr 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Blev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis........- 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ....sseeeseescees 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich.......++.- 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo.....+.+++- 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........++++ 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 

ORIO ccccccccccccscsccccccce 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 

Fayette, Ind. ....ccccccsseccsecvccces 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detroit, Mich. ....cccceccees wcccccccce 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 


eee eee eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 88 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......eeeeees 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Wash. ......+.- ee 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York......+++- 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.........+ 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis....... cove 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

WAUkee, Wik. .ccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co...........+ 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

Wis. Co ccccccvccccceccccccccece 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........ 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

WOO, BOOM 64000 00sbo00esccsessecsce 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 

EM. cocccccccccccecccccesecccecoccocs 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

WEF ccccccccccceccsccccccccccesccccce 
RivermiGe GoGe occocccccocecscccsecescece 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, San Juan, Porto 

RiCO wecececces Ce ececccvecccccecccccce 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, IIl........essee¢ 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ...ccscccccsccccccsece 
St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary’s, Mo...... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, IIll....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Lowla, Me. .cccccees eoccece ererer Tere 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

Maas. cccccccccece ° 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Rico eee eee 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway..........-. 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MASS. cccccccccccccccvccccccccccccece 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. .......+.. 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, 

Denmark ........ rrr 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 

Tenn. 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill.......... a6 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 

BOTY, AMA. ccccccecvcscesce eeecccccccce 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y¥......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills....... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 


eeeeee eeeee 


ee eeeeeeee 


ee eee eee eeeeeeee eeeeee eee 


Copenhagen, 


eee eee eee eee ee) 


eens 


Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo........ eee 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Inc., Hagers- 
towm, MG. ....00% Cece eercccesscecces 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
GO, TRATNOE cvceccvccscceccseecees 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York..........- 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Long Island ......... eee cccccccccccce 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 


ee eeeeeee 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolia ........-eseee8 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

QRIO .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 

TE, De 0:66 60506 00604000006000050000065 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Il. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y........-. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, IIll........ 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co......... e 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Mam., Canada .cccccccccccccccsccccce 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 

Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C.. 


Vv : 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

Work, Nu FZ. cccccccccccccceve@cececce 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland cccccccccccccccccccccccsecces 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

HEADGAS cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccsecs 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
bat ig & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 


eee wees eeees 


Kansas ... eeccccccccce 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, Oregon .....scccccscceces ecee 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

* Si Gls. 46044500054.0560-600506000046 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 

Sm, BEleR. ceccvce eovereresoccerece eee 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn..... cove 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. .cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Walla, TORAS ccccocccccsccesccccscecece 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

Kansas... eee coves 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam. 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

BENT, GE. hecccerscsevescacce cocce 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 

Ge TER ca cteccccscesossccsescecces 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 
Youngblood, A. P., Co., New York, N. Y. 


ee eee eeeeeenes 


sees 


eee eee eee eee ee 


eeeetee 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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Fy ip bags perform a double service; 
they carry the product and help sell 
it as well. The well-branded bag attracts, 
pleases and urges purchase. 


To command favorable attention for 
your flour, pack in Bemis Bags. Better 
Printing sets them apart in any display. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 





